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Years  of  AvN*P*  A*  Mechanical  Activity 
Have  Raised  Status  of  Technical  Men 

Workers  Becoming  Experts,  Spurred  by  New  Information  and  Cooperative 
Effort— Savings  in  Newsprint  Waste  Have  More  Than  Paid  for  Studies 


XPERT  S,  and  not  merely  good 
journeymen,  are  needed  to  man  the 
iting  equipment  in  which  American 
rwspaper  publishers  have  invested 
illions  of  dollars.  Experts  are  needed 
0  insure  publishers  against  a  perform- 
let-down,  against  a  devastating  po- 
al  waste,  and  against  indifferent  or 
or  printing.  And  it  is  mechanical 
perts  that  the  American  Newspaper 
Ushers’  Association,  through  its 
hanical  department,  is  developing, 
day  of  haphazard  mechanical  de¬ 
ment  performance  is  passing,  and 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  through  disseminating 
and  instruction,  is  hastening  its 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  pro- 
ing  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  news- 
per  mechanical  workers  that  never 
lore  has  been  equalled. 

This  development  is  comparatively 
sew.  The  conference  of  the  A.  N.  P. 

mechanical  department  in  Pittsburgh 
sext  week  is  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
jig  of  its  kind.  But  in  these  seven  years 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
chanical  men  has  been  stamped  upon 
newspaper  picture,  and  among  me- 
hanical  men  has  grown  an  awareness 
f  their  new  position,  and  an  alertness 
or  figures  and  details  that  is  resulting 
n  weat  printing  improvements. 

Walter  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
N.  P.  A.  mechanical  department 
ce  its  inception,  in  an  interview  with 
iTOR  &  Publisher  this  week,  pointed 
ut  that  the  chief  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
lved  from  the  department’s  operations 
ere  of  an  intangible  quality,  buf  that 
dancing  this,  there  were  phases  of  the 
ork  that  showed  concretely  that  prac- 
ial  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
newspaper  mechanical  field. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ent  was  to  reduce  newsprint  waste, 
or  nearly  seven  vears  the  department 
u  been  collecting  data  on  this  matter. 
There  was  only  an  apathetic  interest 
Ti  the  subject  at  first,  but  now  one- 
Mrd  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  membership  is 
keeping  and  reporting  a  record  of  its 
newsprint  waste. 

The  first  tabulation  of  newsprint 
waste,  made  in  1927,  showed  that  an 
average  of  4.24  per  cent  of  paper  used 
was  being  wast^ — 84.8  pounds  out  of 
ton.  By  the  third  quarter  of  1932, 
tWa  percentage  had  been  reduced  to 
representing  a  percentage  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1.56  and  a  reduction  in  waste  of 
37  pw  cent.  In  other  words,  newspaper 
pnblishers  are  getting  31.2  more  pounds 
ont  of  every  ton  of  newsprint  they  use — 
u  appreciable  saving. 

Mr.  Wines  figures  that  if  this  saving 
were  spread  over  the  entire  A.  N.  P.  A. 
®anbership,  the  total  in  a  year  would 
fMge  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

.The  fight  on  newsprint  waste  is 
™ected  along  three  lines:  (1)  the 
*™PPer;  (2)  printed  waste — all  paper 
foiled  in  the  pressroom,  and  (3) 
white  waste” — paper  damaged  in  hand- 
“OK  and  transportation,  and  core  waste. 

the  matter  of  the  wrapper,  the 
^  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Wines, 
showed  that  wrapper  ranged  from  .75 
2.5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
™il,  the  average  being  about  1.5  per 
^  Mr.  Wines  estimated  that  A.  N. 
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P.  A.  publishers^  were  expending  ap-  action  their  percentage  of  waste  drops, 
proximately  $2,225,000  a  year  on  wrap-  “What  has  been  saved  on  newsprint 
pers.  Now,  after  a  long  educational  waste  alone  has  more  than  paid  the  ex¬ 
program,  the  amount  of  paper  in  the  penses  of  operating  this  department, 
wrapper  is  being  reduced.  On  large  even  though  the  department  be  credited 

with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  re¬ 
duction.” 

Mr.  Wines  cited  the  case  of  a  specific 
newspaper  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
which  is  saving  enough  on  its  wrap¬ 
pers,  since  Mr.  Wines  made  recommen¬ 
dations,  to  pay  its  annual  A.  N.  P.  A. 
dues. 

Another  early  effort  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  (in  fact  it  was  the  subject  of 
its  first  bulletin)  was  a  survey  of  dry 
mat  application.  At  that  time  (1927) 
the  wet  mat  was  still  widely  used, 
although  a  considerable  number  of  pub¬ 
lishers  were  swinging  over  to  the  dry 
product.  Mr.  Wines  collected  volumin¬ 
ous  data  on  the  subject  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and  publishers,  and  the  result 
was  conclusive.  Publishers  had  the 
complete  facts  of  the  two  products,  and 
could  make  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  based  on  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion 

Still  another  subject  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  early  days  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  an  analysis  of  type  metal, 
Walter  E.  Wines  with  the  aim  of  checking  its  deteriora- 

.  ,  ,  ,  tion.  Before  this  was  done  there  was 

newspapers  particularly,  the  percentage  mtie  or  no  literature  on  the  subject, 
has  dropped.  Mr.  Wmes  feels  that  if  Now,  since  the  matter  has  been  thor- 
the  wrapper  can  be  reduced  to  an  aver-  oughly  studied,  newspaper  mechanical 
age  of  1  i^r  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  executives  know  the  nature  of  their  type 
roll  and  he  sees  few  reasons  why  it  metal  product,  how  well  it  should  stand 
cannot  be  done— the  bugaboo  of  news-  under  usage,  and  other  pertinent 
print  waste  will  be  materially  lessened,  data. 

Some  offices  are  using  approximately  These  examples  illustrate  some  of  the 
P€r  .cent,  with  “brass  tack”  work  of  the  mechanical 
negligible  damage  to  the  white  paper.  department,  work  that  has  brought  con- 
Reduction  of  the  wrapper  has  been  crete  savings  and  increased  efficiency, 
an  uphill  fight  because  the  transporta-  invaluable  as  this  is,  however,  Mr. 
tion  companies  have  been  demanding  a  Wines  feels  that  the  results— tangible 
higher  percentage.  Thr^  years  ago  the  and  intangible— of  the  department’s  an- 
railroads  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  nual  conference  overtop  all  other  en- 
was  not  enough  wrapper  to  protect  the  deavors. 

paper  in  transit.  They  wanted  a  mini-  “Before  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  started  this 
mum  wrapper  of  2  per  cent  of  the  department,”  he  said,  “the  newspaper 
total  weight  of  the  roll,  and  proposed  mechanical  man  had  no  adequate  means 
^  make  such  a  wrapper  mandatory,  gf  learning  the  advances  that  have  been 
The  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  department  made  in  his  field.  There  was  no  maga- 
worked  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  traffic  zme  or  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to 
department  in  this  nght,  and  presented  work,  no  clearing  house  for  ideas 
figures  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  1.5  and  experiments.  The  field  was  abso- 
per  cent  wrapper.  It  was  asserted  that  lutely  barren  of  cooperative  informa- 
the  2  per  cent  wrapper  would  impose  an  tion. 


annual  additional  cost  of  $750,000  to 
publishers,  and  that  it  "'as  not  neces- 


“The  mechanical  conferences  were 
born,  therefore,  of  a  crying  need.  Pre- 


sary.  Faced  with  these  figures  the  rail-  vious  to  the  first  conference,  which  was 


road  men  dropped  their  demands. 


held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  I  sounded  out 


The  fight  against  newsprint  waste  is  a  number  of  publishers  as  to  whether 
still  going  forward,  and  will  continue  they  would  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  Mr.  nient  by  sending  representatives  to  the 
Wines  said.  When  all  newspapers  are  meetings,  and  I  found  that  they  recog- 
equipped  with  better  handling  facilities  nized  the  need  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
(which  are  inexpensive),  and  have  their  men  themselves. 

paper  handled  by  trained  men,  the  per-  “At  the  first  conference  the  discus- 
centage  of  waste  will  drop  sharply,  Mr.  sions  were  spirited  and  long.  The 


Wines  believes. 


mechanical  men  were  literally  starved 


“By  constantly  hammering  on  this  for  ideas.  They  had  had  no  chance  to 
subject,”  he  said,  “newspapers  have  be-  talk  with  others  in  their  line  before — 
come  conscious  of  the  waste  in  this  excepting  possibly  mechanical  men  on 
department.  The  figures  have  awakened  competitive  newspapers  in  their  home 
them  to  potential  savings.  They  have  towns,  or  travelling  salesmen,  who  were 
been  aroused  to  ‘do  something’  about  mines  of  information,  but  often  had  a 
it,  and  invariably  when  they  do  take  row  of  their  own  to  hoe. 


“The  mechanical  conferences  from  the 
very  beginning  were  a  success,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  them  continues  high.  The 
delegates  carry  home  valuable  ideas 
which  they  can  obtain  in  no  other 
manner.  I  have  many  letters  telling  of 
savings  that  have  been  made  by  adopt¬ 
ing  some  practice  that  was  suggested 
at  the  meetings.  A  craft  pride  has 
sprung  up,  and  these  men  are  alert  to 
changes  that  might  improve  their  work 
or  lower  their  budgets. 

“The  newspaper  mechanical  man  is 
no  longer  in  the  peculiarily  isolated  po¬ 
sition  he  occupied  previously.” 

Cooperative  ideas  have  sprung  out 
of  the  meetings  that  have  been  followed 
up  scientifically. 

Out  of  the  meeting  in  1928  came  the 
idea  that  a  scientific  study  of  paper  and 
ink  would  be  advantageous.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington  cooperated  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
in  this  study,  and  as  a  result  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  of  this  subject  has 
been  made  available.  The  final  report 
on  this  study  is  to  be  made  next  week 
in  Pittsburgh.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  probably  only  a  handful  of  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  men  who  gave  serious 
thought  to  the  elements  in  ink,  and  the 
relation  of  ink  to  white  newsprint,  but 
now  they  have  basic  information  on  the 
matter.  The  G.  P.  O.’s  report  has 
always  been  eagerly  heard  and  studied. 

Another  cooperative  endeavor  result¬ 
ing  from  the  meetings  is  the  joint 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  aimed  to  improve  the  print¬ 
ing  of  advertisements.  This  committee, 
under  the  newly  appointed  chairmanship 
of  William  L.  Fanning,  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Newspapers,  exchanges 
ideas  with  the  advertising  agency 
group,  headed  by  Dwight  L.  Monaco, 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
and  their  findings  are  reported  annually 
at  the  conference.  One  of  the  standard 
features  of  the  conferences  is  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  advertising  printing,  which 
is  carefully  insj^cted  by  the  mechanical 
men.  This  exhibit  shows  the  same  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  reproduced  by  scores  of 
newspapers.  The  printed  results  cause 
spirited  comment,  and  provide  an  object 
lesson  that  probably  could  not  have 
been  taught  in  any  other  manner. 

It  might  seem  that  these  standard 
exhibits  might  tend  to  fall  into  a  groove 
and  become  monotonous.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  Every  year  some  new 
angle  is  discovered  and  elucidated,  and 
the  progress  of  the  showing  from  year 
to  year  is  a  matter  of  growing  interest. 
This  year,  for  instance,  the  printing  of 
color  advertisements  is  to  be  shown  for 
the  first  time.  In  addition  there  are  to 
be  numerous  talks  on  the  subject.  With 
color  printing  appearing  in  American 
newspapers  more  frequently  and  with 
hundreds  of  newspapers  not  yet 
equipped  for  color  printing,  and  won¬ 
dering  whether  to  fill  this  gap  in  their 
equipment,  the  talks  on  this  subject 
will  be  heard  with  high  interest. 

These  matters  are  cited  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment’s  scope.  These  are  practical 
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thing's  that  can  be  easily  puinted  out. 
But  there  are  other  matters  of  indi¬ 
vidual  application  which  have  increased 
the  effectiveness  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Wines’  office  in  New  York  is 
a  clearing  house  for  all  that  mechanical 
men  are  thinking  about  or  doing.  His 
correspondence  is  tremendous,  reflecting 
the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  He  keeps  a  complete 
rccerd  of  data  collected  tor  future  use, 
a  file  which  he  is  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sult  frequently.  Much  of  the  material 
is  disseminated  to  the  membership  by 
means  of  the  department’s  bulletin,  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  on  subjects 
of  individual  rather  than  general  in¬ 
terest,  is  kept  for  reference. 

In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Whines  has 
made  contacts  with  some  of  the  keenest 
minds  in  the  business,  and  their  co¬ 
operation  with  the  department  has 
helped  solve  individual  problems  many 
times.  An  unusually  active  spirit  of 
cooperation  motivates  the  department, 
and  if  the  information  desired  is  not 
in  the  files,  the  inquirer  can  be  tolTl 
where  to  find  it. 

There  is  one  thing  the  department 
takes  pains  to  avoid — recommending  one 
manufacturer’s  product  over  another's. 
Since  the  spirit  of  the  department  must 
be  kept  alive  by  cooperation,  Mr.  Wines 
does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  become 
embroiled  in  disputes  over  commercial 
products,  and  steers  his  course  as  far 
away  from  that  as  possible. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  de¬ 
partment  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  new 
devices  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  product  seems  meritorious  it  is 
thoroughly  investigated  and  reported 
upon.  Thus  members  get  an  unbiased 
viewpoint  on  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  them.  In  the  past  seven  years  the 
department  has  reported  on  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  the  Semagrapli,  the  Renck 
process,  immersion  gas  burners,  the 
Carlsen  process  for  making  half-tone 
plates  direct  from  dry-plate  negatives, 
the  Howey  engraving  machine  which 
uses  the  “electric  eye’’  principle,  Good’s 
keyboard  for  linotypes,  the  Baumrucker 
and  Blanchard  devices  for  testing  the 
transparency  of  paper,  the  All-Purpose 
Linotype  and  cold  top  enamel. 

This  idea  is  given  even  further  ex¬ 
pression  at  this  year’s  conference  by  the 
invitation  extended  to  five  manufacturers 
of  high-speed  newsprint  roll  pasting  de¬ 
vices  to  tell  about  their  products  before 
the  convention. 

The  department's  bulletins  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  valuable  to  members. 
They  now  form  a  valuable  library  of 
newspaper  printing— a  library  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  about  which  very  little  was  known, 
in  the  collective  sense,  until  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized. 

To  enumerate  the  many  subjects  that 
have  been  discoursed  upon  in  these 
bulletins  would  require  more  space  than 
is  available  here,  but  the  following  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  referred  to  above 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
bulletins:  Four-Point  Column  Rules; 
Ink-Cost  and  Covering  Capacity ;  Dry 
Mat  W'rinkle ;  Wiper  Costs ;  Oil  Burn¬ 
ers;  Redi^ng  the  Water  Bill;  Rein¬ 
forcing  Linotype  Slugs;  Electros  vs. 
Mats,  Stereotype  Plates,  Type  Page 
Sizes  and  Paper  Roll  Widths,  etc. 

There  are  follow-up  articles  on  nearly 
all  subjects  with  the  actual  experiences 
of  users  detailed,  together  with  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Wines  or  other  competent 
authorities.  One  of  the  most  beneficial 
features  of  the  bulletins  is  their  com¬ 
pleteness.  One  of  the  bulletins  on  the 
dry  mat,  for  instance,  carries  comments 
on  the  following  classifications:  “Argu¬ 
ments  for  the  Dry  Mat,”  “Arguments 
Against  the  Dry  Mat,”  “Statements  of 
Users’  and  “How  to  Use  the  Dry  Mat.” 

Interspersed  in  this  bulletin  material 
are  the  newsprint  waste  tables,  which 
also  carry  Mr.  Wines’  interpretation. 

None  of  this  work  could  have  been 
possible,  Mr.  Wines  told  Editw  &  Pob- 
USHEK,  if  the  need  had  not  existed  or 
if  there  had  not  been  a  prevailing  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  mechanical  departments, 
both  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  memb^ship  and 
out  of  it 

“In  striving  for  better  printing,  better 
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MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  6—10  A.  M. 

Cliairman — William  L.  Fanning,  Treasurer, 

Westchester  County  Publishers 

Co-orj>ination  BErtVEEN  Lditokial  and  Aiecha.mcal  Departments. 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Managing  Editor,  WashinytoH  Star. 

Paul  Bellamy,  Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

TUESDAY— 2  P,  M. 

Chairman — John  E.  Martin,  Production  Manager,  A’«v  York  Sun 
Co-ordination  Between  Editorial  a.\d  mechanical  Departments. — Con¬ 
tinued. 

Richard  L.  Huehne,  Art  Director,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Leon  A.  Link,  Comixising  Room  Superintendent,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Discussion. 

My  Experience  With  the  Teletvpesetter. 

Frederick  H.  Keete,  Publisher,  Aeu'Ouryh-Beacon  Sctx:s. 

Composing  Room  'Iopics 
Photo-Engraving  Topics. 

TUESDAY— 8  P.  M. 

Lecture  and  Demonstration— -Recent  Discoveries  in  Electrical  Research. 
Dr.  Phillips  Thomas,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

WmNESDAY— 9:30  A.  M, 

Chairman — Harry  B.  Adsit,  Production  Manager,  'Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette 
Economies  in  the  Press  Room. 

Edward  J.  Duffy,  Aiechanical  Superintendent,  New  York  Daily  News. 
Discussion. 

Newsprint  Waste  Reduction. 

F.  j.  Meissner,  Traffic  Manager,  Detroit  News. 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  Purchasing  Agent,  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Discussion. 

Pressroom  Topics. 

WEDNESDAY— 8  P.  M. 

Chairman — Frank  C.  Palmer,  Stereotype  Superintendent,  Jersey  Journal 
Economies  in  the  Stereotype  Department. 

George  H.  L'nller,  Stereotype  Superintendent,  Cleveland  Press. 

Discussion. 

Dry  Mat  Dimensions  and  Specifications. 

Report  by  W.  E.  Wines. 

Discussion. 

Stereotype  Topics. 

Report  on  Study  of  Ink  and  Paper  by  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  Co-operation  With 
G.  P.  O. 

B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  Technical  Director,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY— 9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman — ^John  W.  Parx,  Production  Aianager,  Chicago  Tribune 
Color  in  Newspaper  Advertising. 

Carl  W.  Jones,  Publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal. 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  Manager,  I'rinting  Department,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Discussion. 

Joint  Committee  on  Newspaper  Printing. 

Dwight  L.  Monaco,  Production  Aianager,  Gardner  Advertising  Company. 

THURSDAY— 1:30  P.  M. 

Chairman — S.  H.  Kauffmann,  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Washington  Star 
High  Speed  Roll  Changers. 

Kohler  Brothers,  David  G.  Bernard. 

R.  Hoe  &  Company,  Harry  V.  Ball,  Vice-President. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  Oscar  Roesen,  Vice-President. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Carl  Drange,  Chief  Engineer. 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  A.  J.  Cline,  President. 

The  Monomelt  Co.,  W.  E.  Conklin,  Vice-President. 


HOWARD  IN  PEIPING 


production  and  more  economical  opera¬ 
tion,’’  he  said,  “those  aiding  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  most  helpful  and  cordial. 
In  the  furtherance  of  our  program,  that 
spirit  must  continue.  There  is  every 
indication  to  believe  that  it  will.” 


NEWS  BROADCAST  DROPPED 


Asheville  Dailies  Discontinue  Daily 
News  Bulletins 

News  bulletin  broadcasts  have  been 
discontinued  over  radio  station  WWNC, 
operated  by  a  subsidiary  company  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times 
company. 

The  decision  was  reached  after  the 
Associated  Press  limited  bulletins  broad¬ 
cast  to  30  words  and  indicated  that  an 
additional  charge  might  be  placed 
against  newspapers  furnishing  their 
radio  stations  with  A.  P.  news. 

Before  dropping  the  broadcast,  how¬ 
ever,  listeners  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  desire  to  have  the  service  con¬ 
tinued.  Only  a  few  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Henry  Link,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  had  been  serving  as  spokesman 
on  the  air.  The  program  was  a  regular 
week-day  feature,  scheduled  for  11  p.  m. 


PHILUPS  NAMED  EDITOR 

J.  C.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the 
Borger  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  ^itor  of  the  daily  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  J.  C.  Rothwell, 
managing  ^itor  for  the  past  three 
years. 


Scrippt-Howard  Chairman  Makes 
Trip  Through  Japanese  Lines 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
reached  Peiping,  China,  May  31,  in  his 
tour  of  the  Orient.  According  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  cable  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Mr,  Howard,  and  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  Far  Eastern  manager  of  tbe 
United  Press,  reached  Peiping  after  an 
exciting  passage  through  the  Japanese 
lines  and  over  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
After  a  tour  of  Manchuria,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  and  Mr.  Vaughn  went  by  airplane 
from  Chinchow  to  Chengteh,  capital  of 
Jehol,  and  thence  to  Aiiyun,  north  ol 
Peiping,  where  the  battle  lines  were 
drawn.  The  last  part  of  the  journey 
was  covered  by  motor  car.  Jack  How¬ 
ard,  son  of  the  publisher,  met  the  party 
at  Miyun. 

Considerable  fighting  was  observed  by 
the  party,  and  General  Nishii,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  eighth  Japanese  division, 
was  interviewed. 


A.  R.  MICHENER  RETIRES 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  31 — A.  R. 
Michener  today  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegraph  after  many 
years’  association  with  the  paper  as 
reporter  and  circulation  manager  be¬ 
fore  assuming  his  present  duties  about 
ten  years  ago.  He  declared  that  he 
was  anticipating  a  long-deferred  vaca¬ 
tion.  No  successor  has  been  named. 
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McLEAN  DAILY  BRINGS 
$825,000  AT  AUCTION 

G.  E.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Washingtot 

Attorney,  Buy*  Post  for  Undit- 
closed  Principals — Hearst 
Agent  Bids  $800,000 

(Hy  telegraph  to  Editor  Si  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1— Th, 
WetshingtoH  Post,  since  1877  a  promi. 
nent  morning  newspaper  in  the  nation’j 
capital,  was  sold  at  public  auction  this 
morning  for  $825,000  to  George  E. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  a  Washington  atturnc) 
representing  undisclosed  principals. 

Four  bidders  took  part  in  a  spirited 
battle  for  the  jiaper,  with  Geoffrey 
Konta,  speaking  for  the  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests,  pushing  the  figure  up  to  $800,000. 

Hamilton  said  the  name  of  the  bujrer 
will  be  disclosed  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  es¬ 
tranged  wife  of  the  former  publisher  oi 
the  paper,  represented  by  Nelson  T. 
Hartson,  stopped  at  $600,000.  She  was 
attempting  to  keep  the  Post  for  her  two 
sons.  The  Post  was  purcliased  in  1906 
by  John  R.  McLean  and  has  been  hdd 
since  his  death  in  1916  by  his  estate. 
His  son,  Edward  B.  McLean,  was  the 
former  publisher. 

The  Post  was  ordered  sold  after  its 
largest  creditor,  the  International  Paper 
Company,  had  obtained  the  appointmea 
of  Benjamin  S.  Minor  as  receiver.  The 
company,  through  William  N.  Hurlbut, 
was  qualified  to  bid  for  the  property, 
l)Ut  made  no  offer. 

Numerous  unconfirmed  rumors  were 
circulating  freely  as  speculation  rose 
over  the  possible  purchaser  of  the  news- 
liaper.  It  was  denied  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  had  obtained  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  also  that  Hamilton  was  backed 
by  Rep-  Chester  Bolton  of  Cleveland, 
David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  who  was  known  to  be  interested 
in  tbe  Post,  was  also  mentioned. 

One  of  tbe  latest  reports  was  to  the 
effect  that  Hamilton  bought  the  paper 
for  the  Democratic  party  and  that 
Charles  Michelson  will  be  its  editor  as 
soon  as  he  returns  from  England,  where 
he  is  handling  press  relations  for  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  at  the  London  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference. 

Bascom  Timmons,  correspondent  oi 
several  Texas  newspapers,  started  the 
bidding  at  $250,000,  said  to  be  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  sale  on  behalf  of  Eugene 
Lorton,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  World, 
or  Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Timmons 
dropped  out  at  $375,000. 

V.  V.  McNitt,  another  qualified  bi^ 
der  representing  unknown  parties,  did 
not  submit  a  proposal. 

The  buyer  must  pay  $500,000  of  the 
purchase  price  by  the  time  he  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Post,  and  the  remaining 
$325,000  may  be  paid  in  two  equal 
yearly  installments.  The  sale  must  be 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  placed  the 
paper  in  receivership. 

The  Post  was  founded  in  1877  by 
Stilson  Hutchins,  a  New  Hampshire 
newspaperman. 

MAVIS  POWDER  CAMPAIGN 

Newspapers  in  33  cities  from  coast 
to  coast  are  carrying  a  Mavis  Talcum 
advertising  campaign  which  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  tbe  summer  and  fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Samuel  L.  Antonow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  V.  Vivadou,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  maker  of  Mavis.  One 
theme  is  the  use  of  powder  for  the  en¬ 
tire  body,  instead  of  just  above  the 
“powder  line”;  the  other  theme  is  cool¬ 
ing  action  of  the  powder  on  hot  days. 
Nearly  all  the  copy  is  for  Sunday  issues 


WON’T  DROP  BANK  CASE 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Flint,  Mich.,  May  31 — A  motion  to 
dismiss  the  law  suit  for  reporting  whid 
the  Detroit  Times  was  found  guilty  « 
contempt  of  court  10  days  ago,  was  ar¬ 
gued  and  denied  in  Circuit  Court  h« 
today.  The  Times  has  appealed  to 
conviction. 
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PARK  TELLS  COLOR  PRINTING  PROBLEMS 


Elaborate  Art  Work  and  Overprints  Should  Be  Avoided — Plates  Need  Special  Treatment — De¬ 
velopment  of  Special  Inks  For  Newspapers  Has  Greatly  Aided  Speed  Printing 


STAXJJAKUS  of  three-color,  run-of- 
paper  printing,  and  some  of  the  out- 
jianding  clifferences  between  this  tyi)e 
of  color  work  and  four-color  process 
pfiiiting,  were  discussed  by  Jonn  W. 
Park,  Lhicano  Tribune  production  man¬ 
ager,  in  an  interview  witli  i-ditor  & 
Piblisuer  this  week.  Mr.  i'ark  win 
preside  as  chairman  of  the  Tiiursday 
morning  session  at  the  A.  X.  1\  A. 
mechanical  conference  in  Pittsburgh 
next  week  when  color  advertising  will 
be  the  topic  of  discussion. 

Referring  to  the  mechanical  problems 
in  this  comparatively  new  field  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Park  remarked 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  those  engaged  by  liim  in 
preparing  copy  fully  to  understand  the 
methods  used  in  run-of-paper  color 
printing  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
Advertisements  in  three  colors  are 
available  in  page  units  only  at  the  Trib- 
ime,  Mr.  Park  explained,  because  the 
cost  to  print  less  than  full-page  units 
is  practically  the  same  as  tor  a  page  and 
precludes  the  use  of  that  page  for  live 
news  matter. 

The  Tribune  has  nine  Goss  color  press 
anits  which  make  it  possible  to  print 
(our  pages  per  issue  in  three  colors  in 
hairline  register  and  a  limited  number 
of  run-of-paper  two-color  pages  as  well 
as  regular  black  and  white  jjages.  h'or 
three-color  printing,  any  three  colors 
wanted  can  be  supplied,  but  type  must 
be  in  one  of  the  three  colors  selected. 
Copy  suggestions  to  advertisers  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  three-color,  run-of-paper 
printing  were  outlined  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Park: 

“Best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
a  fairly  strong  line  key  plate  in  one 
color  and  relying  on  Ben  Days  for  tints 
in  any  or  all  of  the  three  colors.  Art 
work  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
Small  illustrations  with  fine  detail 
should  be  avoided.  Solid  colors  can¬ 
not  be  printed  over  one  another  to  any 
extent  with  safety.  Such  overprints 
should  also  be  avoided. 

“Overprints  have  to  be  handled  care¬ 
fully.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
newspaper  presses  run  at  high  speeds. 
Accordingly,  all  attempts  to  achieve 
process  printing  on  newspaper  presses 
must  be  approached  with  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  limitations  in¬ 
volved.  Ben  Day  overprints  should  not 
inyolve  more  than  two  colors.  When  a 
third  Ben  Day  is  used  underneath,  it 
should  be  etched  down  to  a  minimum. 
“Halftone  process  plates  can  be 
handled  only  when  simplified  to  the 
jreatest  possible  degree.  All  colors 
that  print  underneath  should  be  cut  out 
»  far  as  possible  and  those  that  are 
iadispensable  must  be  opened  up.” 
Turning  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
specific  mechanical  problems  involved, 
Mr.  Park  pointed  out  that  until  the 
eequirements  of  three-color  printing  arc 
better^  understood  by  engravers  gen¬ 
erally,  the  Tribune  prefers  to  make 
tdor  plates  in  its  own  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  to  supervise  the  making  of 
an  plates.  When  the  paper  makes  the 
plates,  advertisers  need  only  submit  the 
original  drawing,  color  guide  and  proof 
of  type  matter,  he  said. 

Mr.  Park  explained  that  60  or  65  line 
ween  is  used  for  color  work,  whereas 
^  line  screen  halftones  are  used  in 
ftgnlar  black  and  white  printing. 

No  press  make-ready  is  employed  on 
nm-of-paper  color  printing.  The  Trib- 
^  prints  from  soft-i»cking.  without 
harers.  “This  means  in  order  to  print 
jolids  well  and  solid  tints  in  right  re¬ 
lation  to  the  solids,”  remarked  Mr. 
Park.  “engravers’  plates  must  be  pre- 
l»red  with  a  greater  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  solid  and  lighter  tints  than 
*hen  plates  are  made  for  four-color, 
Hake-ready  process  printing.” 

If  plates  are  supplied  by  advertisers, 
they  may  be  unmounted  engravings  on 
topper  or  zinc,  but  should  be  full-page 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


size,  without  mortices  and  with  all  dead 
metal  left  in  plates.  Engraving  should 
be  etched  at  least  .007  inch  deep  in  the 
highlights.  Shoulders  around  all  printed 
matter  should  be  deep  and  routed  very 
close,  he  said. 

"A  complete  set  of  progressive 


John  W.  Park 


proofs  should  accompany  the  plates,” 
stated  the  Tribune  pr<Kluction  manager 
in  continuing  his  explanation  of  how 
color  plates  are  prei>arcd.  “Proofs  on 
newsprint  paper  are  necessary  to  insure 
proper  matching  of  inks.  In  addition, 
at  least  three  color  proofs  must  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

“\yhen  plates  are  received  from  ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  are  taken  to  our  engrav¬ 
ing  department  and  proofed  up  to  see 
if  they  are  in  register  and  perfect 
otherwise.  Advertisers  and  agencies 
have  been  instructed  regarding  the 
three  special  Tribune  circular  register 
marks  within  the  borders  of  printed 
matter.  These  are  used  in  order  to 
mount  the  plates,  one  after  the  other, 
in  register  on  the  same  base  in  one  page 
form.  Work  is  simplified  when  pages 
are  received  with  no  overprinting  of 
colors.  In  this  case,  all  three  colors 
are  made  up  in  one  form  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Only  one  mat  is  made  for 
all  colors.  The  selection  of  material  on 
the  press  plates  is  made  by  routing  of 
plates  in  the  .stereotyping  department.” 

Mr.  Park  also  outlined  the  method 
followed  when  the  Tribune  makes  its 
own  engraving.  He  explained  that  the 
same  special  circular  register  marks  are 
required  and  that  the  plates  are  made 


of  Jem  metal.  Dry  mats  are  used  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  good  reproduction. 
Mats  .are  dried  while  held  against  the 
page  form  to  insure  register.  It  is 
apjwrent  from  this,  he  pointed  out,  that 
the  color  forms  are  made  up  smaller 
than  the  regular  black  and  white  page 
forms.  Special  chases,  with  rulings, 
are  employed. 

"These  rulings  are  transferred  to  the 
mats,”  he  said.  "This  allows  us  to 
Control  the  casting  of  the  plates  in  bet¬ 
ter  rcgi.ster  than  we  would  be  able  to  do 
without  the  rulings.  We  also  do  a  small 
amount  of  make-ready  on  the  back  of 
our  mats  in  order  to  protect  edges  of 
light  tones.  Plates  are  cast  of  special 
metal  in  a  hand  casting  bo.x.  When 
there  are  large  open  si)aces,  the  plates 
are  routed  to  assure  enough  depth. 
Plates  are  nickleplatcd  to  stand  the  long 
press  runs. 

"The  plates  are  then  turned  over  to 
a  special  crew  in  the  pressroom  who 
put  them  on  the  presses  in  register  be¬ 
fore  press  time.  This  is  usually  done 
during  the  day  preceding  the  night  of 
the  color  run.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
the  time  it  takes  to  proof  plates,  make 
them  up  in  register,  handcast  and  nickle- 
plate  them,  and  place  them  on  the 
presses,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  which  to  prepare  plates  for 
good  color  work.” 

When  the  Tribune  makes  its  own 
plates,  six  days  are  usually  required  in 
advance  of  closing  dates,  while  if  per¬ 
fect  plates  are  supplied  by  advertisers, 
four  days  are  needed,  Mr.  Park  stated. 

“We  have  nine  color  units.”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  are  able  with  these  units 
to  print  color  on  front  or  back  pages 
of  a  section,  or  inside.  This  setup  is 
essential  because  advertisers  sometimes 
reque.st  position  outside  and  sometimes 
inside.  The  general  desien  of  our  units 
has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  money. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  three-color 
page,  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  the  same 
colors  for  each  advertiser.  Twelve  sep¬ 
arate  inks  may  be  used  in  a  single  issue. 
With  the  proper  blending  of  the  inks, 
an  indefinite  number  of  shades  may  be 
obtained.” 

Commenting  upon  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Park  said  that  when  color 
advertising  was  first  introduced,  ink 
was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Ink  manufacturers  have  cooperated, 
however,  to  improve  this  situation,”  he 
added,  “and  newspapers  are  now  get¬ 
ting  inks  with  more  strength  of  tone. 
The  inks  set  quicker  and  permit  the 
presses  to  run  at  full  speed  without 
smutting  or  offsetting.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  economies  in 


A  GOOD  MAN  NEEDS  GOOD  EQUIPMENT 

By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER 


Hendricks — “Good  moming,  Mr. 

Tippett.  I’m  Hendricks,  down  in 
editorial.  One  of  the  reporters.  Doing 
city  hall  right  now,  although  they  gen¬ 
erally  use  me  on  the  big  assignments. 
Maybe  you  remember  the  sewer  pipe 
scandal  three  years  ago.  I  wrote  the 
articles  or  stories  as  we  call  them. 
It’s  a  tough  grind.  Have  to  be  on  your 
toes  all  the  time.  I  suppose  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  has  to  watch  his  step,  too. 
But  you  give  a  man  who  likes  to  work 
a  chance  on  a  good  sheet  like  the  Star 
and  of  cour.se  he’ll  do  his  best.  A  nice 
office  and  good  tools  to  work  with  mean 
a  lot.  I  was  just  wondering,  Mr.  Tip¬ 
pett.  about  me  getting  a  new  desk. 
The  drawers  won’t  lock.  The  M.  K 
said  to  see  you  about  it.” 

Mr.  Tippett — 

Hendricks — ‘“rhe  way  things  are. 
maybe  I  could  make  out  with  the  old 
desk  a  little  longer.  I  suppose  every¬ 
body  is  asking  you  to  buy  something. 


The  desk  isn’t  so  bad  as  the  typewriter. 
Actually,  Mr.  Tippett,  the  office  is  los¬ 
ing  money  in  the  composing  room  on 
account  of  that  old  mill  I  have  to  use.” 

Mr,  Tippett — 

Hendricks — “I  think  I  could  guar¬ 
antee  a  new  typewriter  would  increase 
my  own  production  5  to  10  per  cent. 
And  it  would  be  better  written,  Mr. 
Tippett.  You  wouldn’t  ask  a  man  to 
win  an  automobile  race  with  a  Model 
T,  would  you,  Mr.  Tippett?” 

Mr.  Tippett — 

Hendricks — “I  guess  you’re  pretty 
busy,  Mr.  Tippett.  How  about  me  get¬ 
ting  a  new  ribbon?  I  could  hold  out 
for  a  few  days  then.” 

Mr.  Tippett — 

Hendricks — “Well,  how  about  a  pen¬ 
cil  ?’’ 

Mr.  Tippett — 

Hendricks — “Oh,  let  it  go.  I  can 
borrow  one.  So  long.” 

Mr.  Tippett — “So  long.” 


color  printing  introduced  at  the  Tribune 
has  been  the  designing  of  moveable, 
liage-wide  ink  fountain*,  Mr.  Park  told 
Editor  ii:  Publisher. 

“It  was  difficult  to  clean  out  the 
large  overshot  founta.ns,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ink  was  wasted.  Color  inks 
are  usually  quite  expensive,  and  for 
that  reason  we  designed  the  small  under¬ 
shot,  page-wide  ink  fountains,  which 
can  he  changed  to  different  positions 
across  the  width  of  the  press.’’ 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Park  remarked 
that  his'  description  oi  standards  and 
methods  employed  in  three-color  print¬ 
ing  might  indicate  a  tremendou>  amount 
of  detail  work.  He  said,  however,  that 
once  the  several  departments  engaged 
in  color  printing  have  been  educated 
and  have  had  considerable  experience, 
the  work  goes  through  in  a  routine 
manner  without  a  great  amount  of  su¬ 
pervision. 

Mr.  Park  joined  the  Tribune  in  X’o- 
vember,  1919,  as  superintendent  of  the 
new  Tribune  plant  which  was  erected 
before  the  Tower  was  completed  in 
1924.  In  1920  he  was  made  purchasing 
agent  and  later  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
to  investigate  a  new  process  of  color 
rotogravure  printing.  Upon  his  return, 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  roto  plant 
and  in  1926  was  made  production  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  As  production  manager,  he  has 
had  an  active  part  in  all  color  printing 
developments  at  the  Tribune.  During 
the  World  War  he  held  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  commission  in  the  United  States 
Field  .Artillery.  Mr.  Park  is  a  licensed 
architect  in  Illinois  and  at  one  time 
taught  architecture  in  the  trade  schools 
of  Milwaukee. 


DEPARTMENT  REMODELED 

Engraving  Facilities  of  Chicago  Daily 
News  Improved 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  29 — The  engraving 
department  at  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs 
has  been  completely  remodeled  for 
more  efficient  operation.  Work  of 
tearing  down  old  dark  rooms  and  in¬ 
stalling  new  and  larger  ones,  together 
with  installation  of  two  new  Powers 
strip  film  cameras,  was  done  during 
the  past  month  without  interfering  with 
daily  service  to  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

The  new  arrangements  eliminate 
many  extra  steps  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  preparing  cuts  and  half¬ 
tones  and  speeds  up  operations  consid¬ 
erably.  W.  R.  Taylor,  chief  of  the 
department,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
today.  The  layout  was  designed  by 
John  Harm,  Daily  News  mechanical 
superintendent,  in  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Taylor. 

The  new  roomy  dark  rooms  are  well 
ventilated  and  the  entire  department 
is  supplied  with  cool  washed  air.  Com¬ 
pactness  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  layout,  assuring  greater  facilities 
for  speed  in  every  phase  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

.All  of  the  remodeling  work  was  done 
by  Daily  News  employes  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  plumbing.  Mr.  Harm 
stated. 

CHANGES^N  NORWALK  HOUR 

C.  Godwin  Turner  has  been  made  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  manager  of  the  Hour 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Nonvalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  and  C.  Kel¬ 
logg  has  been  made  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  These  changes  follow 
the  death  last  week  of  Edward  J. 
Thomas,  publisher  of  the  daily. 

COL.  PRICE  IN  EUROPE 

Col.  J.  H.  Price,  head  of  the  Price 
Sales  Corporation,  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  orders  for  the  two 
firms.  He  sailed  from  Quebec  May  27. 
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JUDGES  DISCUSS  “RAT” 
AS  UBELOUS  TERM 

A*  Uaed  by  Winchell,  Who  Quoted 

Plaintiff  Applying  Word  to  Him¬ 
self,  Court  Holds  It  May  Be 
Cause  of  Action 

A  decision  which  was  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  the  five  justices  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  an  action  for  libel  alleging  that 
the  defendant  published  an  article  in 
which  the  plaintiff  was  said  to  have 
called  himself  a  “rat”  should  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  for  failure  to  state  facts  con¬ 
stituting  a  cause  of  action. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Henry 
L.  Sherman,  was  in  the  suit  brought  by 
Harry  Kraft  against  Armando  Araujo, 
Walter  Winchell,  the  columnist,  and  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Inc.  The  papers  in 
the  appealed  case  were  filed  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Supreme  Court  this  week. 

Justice  Sherman’s  opinion  follows: 

“The  complaint  states  that  in  1927 
plaintiff  was  employed  as  the  head  of 
the  art  department  of  J.  P.  Muller  & 
Co.,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the 
advertising  agency  business  in  the  thea- 
trical^  field.  At  that  time  defendant 
Araujo  was  likewise  an  employe  in  the 
same  department. 

“Plaintiff  was  well  known  and  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing. 

“Pleading  that  the  article  referred  to 
defendant  Araujo  (designated  in  the 
^icle  as  Armando)  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  same  advertising  agency  as 
that  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  the  head, 
he  sets  it  forth  as  follows: 

“  ‘Interesting  tale  about  Armando, 
the  clever  caricaturist  from  Mexico.  .  . 
He’s  come  up  rapidly  in  the  last  five 
years — from  $30  per  week  to  a  G  .  .  . 
when  he  worked  in  a  theatrical  adver¬ 
tising  agency  on  42d  Street  five  years 
a-go — the  head  of  the  art  department 
took  ^  a  week  off  when  a  baby  arrived 
in  his  shack.  Drunkee,  whoopee  and 
su^  fun!  So  when  Armando’s  first 

child  came  and  he  was  three  hours  late 
that  glorious  day  the  head  of  the  art 
dep  _t  fired  him  .  .  .  Nice  that  was  ... 
no  job,  no  coin,  no  rent,  one  landlord, 
one  wife  and  one  child — equals  what? 

.  .  .  So  what  happened  ?  So  five  years 
later,  which  was  the  other  day,  Arman- 
h®3d  of  an  art  dep’t  himself  at 
$1,(XX)  per,  was  at  his  desk  when  who 
should  ankle  in,  shabbily  attired  w’ith  a 
Sad  face,  but  his  old  boss  who  fired  him. 

“  ‘I  know  I  was  a  rat  to  do  that  to 
you,  Armando,'  said  the  fellow,  ‘but  I’ve 
lost  my  job.  I  have  no  money  and  my 
wife  is  having  another  baby’  .  .  . ! 

so  what  did  Armando  do  ?  You  guessed 
it — he  got  Ae  guy  who  made  him  so 
unhappy  a  job.  .  .  .  And  why  did 
he  give  that  guy  a  job?  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  on  the  same  morning  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
mando  had  another  child  and  Armando 
thought  the  baby  would  like  it  if  he 
did.’ 

“The  word  rat  as  frequently  used  in 
current  conversation  and  publications, 
has  been  variously  defined  in  dictionaries 
as  meaning  a  person  ‘in  contempt,  one 
who  is  regarded  as  base  and  sneaking 
in  conduct;’  and  ‘a  person  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  act  in  some  respects  in  a  man¬ 
ner  characteristic  of  rats — a  renegade’; 
‘a  sneak,  informer,  turncoat.’ 

“The  word  is  used  in  objurgation  and 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  opprobi- 
ous  epithet.  In  the  popular  vernacular 
it  is  a  term  which  a  jury  might  find  to 
be  descriptive  of  one  who  has  reached 
so  low  a  state  of  degradation  as  to  be 
a  virtual  outcast.  Assuming,  as  we 
must,  the  falsity  of  the  article,  the 
plaintiff  stands  self-accused  of  possess¬ 
ing  such  repugnant  qualities. 

“Unquestionably  a  jury  may  award 
damages  if  they  conclude  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  written  of  and  concerning  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  that,  in  common  speech,  it  tends 
to  hold  him  to  public  ridicule  and 
scorn.  The  Special  Term  dismissed  the 
complaint  upon  the  theory  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  ‘a  harmless  joke.*  Whether  it 
be  such  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
upon  a  “trial  if  the  defendants  shall  so 
contend.” 


OGLETHORPE  HONORS  PAUL  BLOCK 


Photographed  at  Oglethorpe  University  commencement  exercises  in  Atlanta, 
May  28 — left  to  right — Governor  H.  H.  Lehman,  New  York;  Bernard  M.  Baruch; 
Dr.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer,  research  professor  of  International  Finance  of 
Princeton  University;  and  Paul  Block,  head  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  seven 
other  newspapers. 


PAUL  BLOCK  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Science  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Oglethorpe  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  28. 

“As  much  as  I  appreciate  this  high 
honor,”  said  Publisher  Block  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  citation  from  President 
Thorn  well  Jacobs,  of  Oglethorpe,  “I 
cannot  feel  it  is  intended  for  me  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  rather  for  the  profession 
of  journalism  as  a  whole. 

“So  I  accept  it  in  behalf  of  my  co- 
workers,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  news¬ 
paperman  wherever  he  is  found  work¬ 
ing  for  a  free  press  and  free  people.” 

The  celebration  of  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Georgia’s  founding  by  General 
James  Oglethorpe  was  marked  by 
award  of  degrees  also  to  Governor  Her¬ 


bert  Lehman,  of  New  York;  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  distinguished  financier ; 
Archibald  Henderson,  biographer  of 
Shaw,  and  others. 

The  citation  given  Mr.  Block  was 
“for  conspicuous  public  service,  for  the 
attainment  of  commercial  success,  and 
for  the  noble  use  of  that  success  in 
molding  a  finer  public  consciousness. 
As  a  publisher  of  eight  great  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Block  is  peculiarly  capable  of 
the  type  of  service  which  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Commercial  Science  seeks  to 
reward.” 

The  Block  Newspapers  are:  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gasette,  Toledo  Bl^e,  Toledo  Times, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  Duluth  Ncxvs- 
Tribune,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Mil- 
I'/aukec  ITisconsin  News. 


CIRCUS  STUNT  RILES 

SENATE  COMMITTEE 

Midget  Placed  on  Morgan’s  Lap 

As  Cameras  Click - Senator 

Fletcher  Asks  Newspapers 
Not  to  Use  Photos 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  June  1— A  feminine 
circus  midget,  placed  on  the  lap  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  just  before  today’s  session 
of  the  investigation  of  his  firm  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  threw  the 
committee  into  a  furore. 

No  Senators  were  present. 

The  committee  was  in  closed,  session 
in  another  room  when  the  midget  was 
escorted  to  the  crowded  hearing  cham¬ 
ber,  introduced  to  the  banker  by  an  un- 
Imown  man  in  brown,  and  suddenly 
lifted  by  her  pilot  to  the  Morgan  lap 
while  pictures  were  snapped. 

Photographers  were  notified  by  Sena¬ 
tors  that  if  they  used  the  picture  they 
would  be  barred  from  future  hearings 
by  the  committee. 

Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  committee 


later  made  a  public  appeal  against  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  photographs. 

“While  the  committee  was  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,”  he  said,  “I  understand  that 
some  photographers  made  a  picture  here 
of  Mr.  Morgan  with  a  midget  in  his 
lap,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

“I  ask  the  newspapers  not  to  publish 
such  pictures.  It  is  an  imposition  on 
Mr.  Morgan.  I  consider  it  a  shame  and 
an  outrage.  I  appeal  that  these  pictures 
not  be  published.” 

A  committee  attache  telephoned  and 
telegraphed  newspaper  offices  and  circus 
headquarters,  telling  the  circus  manager 
the  pictures  were  “repulsive  to  the  com¬ 
mittee”  and  asking  that  publication  be 
prevented. 

Picture  services  sent  the  photographs 
to  their  clients  but  with  a  note  telling 
them  of  Senator  Fletcher’s  request  that 
they  not  be  published. 


NEW  POST  FOR  CHURCHILL 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  for  the  past 
five  years  with  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  is  now  national  manager, 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gasette. 
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COAST  MAN  IS  KILLED  \ 
BY  FORMER  EMPLOYE 


E.  Gail  Patterson,  Los  Angeles  New 
Business  Manager,  Shot  to 
Death  Defending  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent  from  Attack 


His  last  living  gesture  a  move  to 
save  the  life  of  his  friend  and  fellow 
official  of  the  Los  Angeles  lllustram 
Daily  News,  E. 

Gail  Patterson, 

55,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  paper,  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed 
May  24  when 
an  enraged,  dis¬ 
charged  janitor 
turned  and  fired 
two  shots  into  hit 
body. 

A  few  moments 
l>efore,  the  jani¬ 
tor,  Edwin  Da-  E.  Gail  Pattum 
vis.  aged  51,  had 

attacked  John  W.  McGuire,  purchai- 
ing  agent  of  the  paper,  with  a  lead  pipe 
and  the  revolver,  leaving  McGuire  seri- 
ously  wounded  when  Patterson  entered 
the  storeroom  where  the  encounter 
took  place.  Davis  then  shot  Pattersoe 
and  turned  the  revolver  on  himself,  bat 
it  missed  fire.  He  ran  out  of  the 
building,  around  the  corner  and 
boarded  a  street  car,  but  was  appre¬ 
hended  a  few  blocks  away  by  pursuing 
News  employes  and  police.  Davis  said 
he  was  on  the  way  to  buy  more  bulleb 
for  the  gun  to  take  his  own  life. 

Questioned  by  police,  Davis  said  Mc¬ 
Guire  had  been  “riding”  him  for  some 
time  and  finally  had  fired  him.  He  re 
turned  to  the  News  building  to  ask 
McGuire  to  reinstate  him  and  when 
the  latter  refused  he  obtained  the  gm 
and  pipe  from  the  night  watchiiian’i 
locker,  determined  to  settle  the  grudge 
by  beating  up  the  purchasing  agent 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  harm  Pat¬ 
terson,  but  had  fired  in  an  effort  to 
make  his  escape. 

Following  finding  of  a  corner’s  jury 
that  he  shot  Patterson  “with  homicidal 
intent  and  without  just  provocation,’ 
Davis  was  charged  with  murder  and  is 
held  without  bail  pending  preliminary 
hearing  scheduled  for  June  2. 

McGuire  is  in  serious  condition  due 
to  his  age,  but  is  expected  to  live.  He 
is  66.  He  is  at  Santa  Fe  Hospital 
An  autopsy  showed  that  one  of  the 
shots  that  killed  Patterson  struck  just 
below  the  heart  and  the  other  slightly 
lower.  W.  R.  Powell,  News  classified 
manager,  who  caught  Patterson  as  he 
slum^  to  the  floor,  told  the  coroner’s 
jury  he  heard  the  commotion  and  tried f 
to  enter  the  storeroom,  but  the  do«i 
was  locked.  He  heard  someone  strug- ! 
gling,  then  three  shots  and  then 
Guire  opened  the  door  and  staggered  j 
out.  A  moment  later  as  Powell  en¬ 
tered  the  room  there  was  another  shoi 
and  Patterson  fell  into  his  arms. 

Funeral  services  for  Patterson  were 
held  May  27.  Pallbearers  were  fel¬ 
low  executives  of  the  News,  Manchester 
Boddy,  publisher ;  Elliott  C  Hensel 
advertising  manager ;  Hal  B.  Rorlce. 
managing  editor;  W.  R.  Powell,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Robare,  circulation  manager; 
Richard  I.  Jones,  Arthur  F.  Stanley 
and  W.  B.  Stuart. 
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HAGG  FORMS  OWN  HRM 

Arthur  Hagg,  for  the’  past  17  years 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  resigned  to 
establish  his  own  “special”  firm,  Arthw 
Hagg  &  Associates,  with  offices  «• 
Chicago. 
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SENATOR  W.  H.  DENNIS,  D.  C.  L  , 

Hon.  W.  H.  Dennis,  member  of  the  t 
Canadian  Senate  and  publisher  of  the  £ 
Halifax  Herald  and  Mail  received  ^  h 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ciw 
Laws  at  the  annual  convocation  of  a 
Acadia  University.  I 
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MANY  FACTORS  AFFECT  COMPOSING  COST 

Variations  in  Type  Size*  Column  Depth  and  Leading  Can  Cause  15  Per  Cent  Difference  in  Space 
Filled — Must  Know  Lines  of  News  Set  Per  Advertising  Inch 

A  RECENT  issue  of  a  printing  trades  By  R.  J.  BARRETT  When  comparing  page  costs  of  these 

publication  carried  an  article  re-  .  •  w  .  .  *  «  xt  «  a  .  t  •  .  two  newspapers,  all  of  the  above  factors 

gjrding^  executive  mortality  smong  suyertising  And  circulEtion  uep&rtments  A.  N.  P.  A.  l&st  year,  I  pointed  out  have  to  be  considered.  Paper  ^o.  2 

mperintendents  and  foremen  of  news-  satisfied.  a  few  of  these  comparisons  which  has  a  larger  size  page.  The  amount  of 

Sper  and  commercial  composing  rooms.  About  once  a  week  you  were  shown  a  showed  that  operators,  averaging  40%  matter  in  its  56  pages  would  take  58.6 

1C  article  Quoted  a  well-known  man  of  hgures  compiled  at  the  head  office  of  the  force,  varied  from  31^  to  55^.  pages  of  the  other  paper  and  yet  in  nine 
in  the  printing  industry  saying,  “three  criticising  your  costs  because  they  were  The  morning  paper  with  55%  operators  cases  out  of  ten,  when  publishers  are 

out  of  eight  executives  had  been  de-  in^easing  faster  than  revenue.  _  carried  39%  of  linage  week  days  with  comparing  page  costs,  they  fail  to  take 

anted  or  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last  few  The  five  years  I  spent  on  this  paper  66%  news  space.  Sixty-one  per  cent  this  into  consideration, 
aooths.’*  taught  me  the  necessity  of  having  some-  of  linage  was  published  Sundays.  An-  Editor  &  Publisher  in  fdarch,  1932, 

While  three  out  of  eight  seems  high  thing  more  than  a  recital  of  your  daily  other  morning  paper  of  similar  size  in  showed  the  following  classifications  of 
CO  newspapers,  still  my  personal  obser-  experience  to  use  in  combatting  revenue  the  same  state  carried  70%  of  linage  linage  for  these  papers  in  1931 : 
ntion  has  been  that  more  foremen  of  statistics.  - — — - —  .  ^ 

MwsDaoer  comoosine  rooms  were  re-  On  Nov.  8,  1930,  Editor  &  Pubusher  General  Automotive  ^nancial  _  ^  ^  , 

Bovrf  in  the  last  three  years  than  in  carried  a  table  I  compiled  showing  i^e  No.  i  .  io?57ol342  3?456,i9i  4S2!3?8  «l,2l?  lS,49s!3S7 

thyyrevious  ten  years.  number  of  lines  of  advertising  published  No.  2  .  9,746,532  3,190,978  551,442  407,267  2,219,010  15,156,520 

The  reason  most  of  the  executives  I  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  line-  ,  ,  .  ,  „  naners  nuhlish  a  handset  stock 

knew  were  reolac^  was  the  fact  that  casting  machines,  number  of  composing  space,  uper  Both  papers  puDiish  a  hMoset  stocic 

were  coLS  y^onf rented  wUh  room  employes  in  each  departmSit  of  It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 

Sstks  by  the  mamgement  shoS  the  composing  room  for  29  papers  em-  force.  The  paper  with  that  attempting  to  compare  these  two 

sonsucs  uy  I  c  inaiiagcmcni,  snowmg  ,  .  71^  the  higher  per  cent  of  operators  used  papers  on  a  linage  or  revenue,  basis 

reduced  revenue  (volume  of  advertising  e  "S  "  for  3  des  ^0%  more  proofreaders  than  the  other  would  be  unfair  to  paper  No.  2,  as  Na 

run)  in  comparison  with  cost  of  com-  machines,  l  he  average  tor  each  ae-  r.  Hisnlav  aHs  mntamXt  47%  mAra  linM 

Dosinz  room  operation  which  took  more  partment  was;  Full  time  non-productive  j  ,  *  1  •  1  4 s  display  ads  contained  4/70  more  lines 

Kf  dollTr  ^  revenu^  each  ^ar  force  34.82%,  divided  as  follows :  proof-  n  I  conclusively :  of  composition  per  mch  and  14-61%  ^ 

The  foreman  not  being  traine^^^^^^^^  room  10.86%,  copy  cutter’s  bank  and  1-  If  the  bulk  of  advertising  falls  on  Image  was  classifi^  while  classified 
statistical  lines,  or  maki^up  of  diart!  correction  bank  7  &%,  makeup  6.80%,  one  day,  composing  room  operation  from  only  represented  2.62%  of  No.  2  s  Im- 
covering  operation  of  his  room  tried  to  machinists  5.38%,  foremen  and  assistants  point  of  view  of  man  power  is  ad-  age.  .  .  ,  , 

Sk  hiLXout  of  t^hole^^  4.10%.  Under  the  head  of  productive  versely  affected.  Anotheymportant  factor,  very  often 

hard  procedure  when  the  other  party  force  came  operators,  representing  2.  If  advertising  is  evenly  spread  overlooked  m  making  conyiansons,  is 
S  statS  40.29%  of  the  force.  Operators  are  over  the  week  the  force  can  be  handled  the  actual  num^r  of  lines  of  news  com- 

The  foreman  very  seldom  has  any  non-productive  at  least  12%  of  time  on  economically.  ^sition  set  to  fill  each  column-inch.  A 

convincing  facts  coSilS  oTthe  opwa^  office  proofs.  Floor  men  ad-room,  .  The  paper  with  the  smallest  yaria-  difference  m  point  size  of  type  and  if  the 
tiAn  hic  rnnm  a  24  89%  o£  foTcc  Estimates  Dlace  non-  bion  in  advertising  and  news  columns  slug  is  solid  or  leaded,  can  cause  a  con- 

SSdTOvir  h«TnJthrn|  to  o^er  colTr^  prSuctive  time' of  floormen  at  33%,  published  daily  should  have  the  lowest  siderable  variation  in  the  numl^  of 
SSarfL  Janerl  correcting  office  and  store  proofs.  cost  A  foreman  on  this  type  of  paper  operators  and  p^^^^ 

kUan  ever  has  to  defend  himself  with  This  table  disclosed  that  there  were  17  «n  keep  a  well-balanced  force  and  get 

is  the  number  of  pages  published  and  machinists  for  each  100  machines,  13  better  results.  .  S?  ^  snowing 

inches  of  advertisinl  ca?riS,  and  the  machinists  for  100  operators,  one  proof-  Floormen  in  ad  rwm,  aver^ng  ap-  the  actual  number  of  lines  of  wmposi- 

Sber  of  employe!  on  the  paUll  reader  to  every  four  Aerators.  A  break-  proximately  25%.of  the  force,  had  a  ow  tion  in  display  advertising  and  news 

These  figures  just  help  strengthen  the  down  showed  in  cities  under  100,000  d  15%  .and  a  high  of  32%.  The  low  fo*",  25  papers,  in  citiM  ^ 

publisher’s  statements.  population  22  proofreaders  were  used  for  was  a  six-day  paper  with  25%  of  ad-  1,000,0W  or  less.  National  advertise- 

^hoi^ld  more  sTatisttc^  Mch  100  operators,  in  cities  from  100,000  vertismg  national.  Ty^  highs  of  3^  ments  that  required  no  composition  on 

ationf  different  ^  to  400,000?  23  proofreaders  per  IW  were  m  cities  of  500,000  and  1,^000  part  of  composing  room  are  not 

the  publisher  and  forVman?  Personally  operators;  cities  from  400,000  to  7,000,-  population,  seven-day  papers  with  three  ^eluded.  , 

I  would  say  yes,  and  will  attempt  tl  000,  28  proofreaders  per  100  operators,  times  the  linage  and  heavy  detriment  Tabulation  comprises  25  pa^ 
ihow  why  this  knowkdge  would  be  ad-  an  increase  of  27%  over  the  cities  under  and  classihed  advertising  linage.  Seven  tad  daily  circulatwns  from  5,0W 
nimgeous  to  any  publisher  and  fore-  100,000.  Proofreatars,  averaging  11%  of  the  nine  from  15,^  to  dO.OOO 

maa  The  question  arises  why  the  difference  force,  varied  fr9m  5%  to  14%.  The  and  nine  from  40, m  to  162,m 

I  worked  15  years  as  a  superintendent  in  number  of  proofreaders.  The  an-  low  was  a  tabloid  with  a  high  percen-  The  ^pers  are  locked  ^ 
of  three  newspaper  composing  rooms,  swer  is  obvious,  when  advertising  space  tage  of  composition  run  around  cuts,  Hartford 

and  have  been  calling  on  composing  sells  for  60  cents  an  inch,  the  same  with  many  different  measures  This  re-  1^“*^  “  n 

rooms  from  coast  to  coast  for  eight  amount  of  effort  to  proofread  and  handle  q«‘red  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  Spokane,  Scranton  Hamiltor^ 
ytars.  During  these  eight  years  I  as-  is  not  given  news  and  advertising  as  is  machine  operators,  but  comparatively  Madison,  Ww.,  ^  Crosse,  Wis.,  »ing- 
sembled  production  facts  on  200  com-  the  case  when  space  sells  for  ^6  an  inch.  on  the  part  of  proofreaders.  hamton,  N.  Y.,  Worcestor,  Mass.,  Lin- 

posing  rooms.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  someone  will  be  The  high  of  14%,  a  morning  and  eve-  coin,  Neb.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mosca- 

Therefore  I  see  the  need  of  some-  discharged  if  an  advertising  error  slips  ning,  seven-day  paper,  was  in  a  city  of  I^- 
tiling  more  than  column  or  page  cost,  through  on  the  paper  with  the  high  1,000,000,  advertising  is  carried  on  a  N.  Y.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Vera  , 
or  composing  room  payroll  in  compari-  rate.  This  does  not  always  hold  true  combination  rate.  Proofreaders  reading  W.  Y.,  New  Kocheiie,  N.  Y.,  rarkers- 
son  with  revenue,  as  a  fair  basis  to  with  low  rate  papers.  advertising  once  for  morning  and  eve-  burg,  W.  Va.,  Uttumwa,  la..  New 

decide  the  efficiency  of  any  newspaper  When  a  proofreader  or  floorman’s  papers,  but  news  is  read  twice.  ■“^*9''“’. 

composing  room.  position  is  at  stake  they  will  naturally  This  paper  was  27%  under  the  average  This  information  was  compiled  by 

My  first  experience  as  a  foreman  was  take  more  time  in  protecting  it.  for  men  in  the  ad  room.  This  helped  checking  all  proofs  of  news  matter  and 

on  the  Akron  (O.)  Press,  a  Scripps-  How  does  this  compare  with  the  com-  raise  the  proofreaders  above  the  aver-  display  advertising.  The  proofs  were 

McRae  paper.  This  city  tripled  in  pop-  mercial  branch  of  printing?  age.  furnished  by  the  foremen  of  the  dif- 

tilation  from  1910  to  1920.  I  spent  five  One  of  the  largest  publication  plants  In  my  address  at  the  Mechanical  Con-  terent  papers. 

years  on  the  job.  The  paper  had  been  in  the  country,  whose  product  com-  ference  I  used  two  of  the  leading  6-day  Heads  .over  news  stories  were  not 
published  in  Akron  for  about  two  years  prises  numerous  monthly  publications,  paners  of  the  country,  which  ran  prac-  counted  in  this  tabulation,  as  size  ot 
when  I  took  charge.  During  that  period  part  news  and  part  advertising  and  all  tically  the  same  linage  in  1931  to  demon-  lyP®  nsra  on  some  papers  occupira  twice 
three  foremen,  all  older  and  more  ex-  classes  of  jobwork,  uses  54  proofreaders  strate  why  one  paper  required  ten  more  much  space  as  (rthers  with  the  same 
perienced  had  quit.  I  was  just  22  at  to  100  keyboard  operators.  Why?  linecasting  machines  than  the  other,  number  of  lines  of  composition, 

the  time  with  all  the  “pep”  and  ambi-  Because  unlike  the  newspaper  every  Number  1  is  in  New  York;  Number  2  Classified  advertising  was  ehimnatM 

tion  that  goes  with  that  age.  ■  line  of  composition  must  be  correct.  The  in  Chicago.  An  issue  of  the  same  o”  ®11 .  pap«rs  as  we  "were  unable  _  .o 

It'was  not  very  long  before  I  dis-  newspaper  can,  and  does  “railroad”  news  Friday  was  analyzed  with  the  following  determine  the  number  ot  lines  running 
covered  why  all  of  these  other  foremen  matter,  occupying  50%  of  space  when-  result:  Paper  Paper  cnoce  than  one  insertion  and  amount  ot 

had  quit.  ever  they  deem  it  necessary.  Every  line  No.  l  No.  2  st^ding  matter. 

There  were  only  four  machines  in  the  must  be  accurate  in  commercial  compo-  P**®*  published  52  56  table  shows  the  actual  number 

composing  room,  all  second-hand  ma-  sition.  Inches  of  "news*. 3,’290  2439  of  news  set  to  go  wito  the  ad- 

dunes,  discarded  when  replaced  by  the  Published  statistics  show  the  Govern-  Inches  of  local  advertising  4,70l  5', 773  vertismg,  the  space  covered  by  adver- 

larger  papers  of  the  league.  ment  Printing  Office  has  80  proof-  Number  of  ads  comprising  tising  in  inches  and  the  actual  number 

The  editor  was  in  charge  of  the  com-  readers  for  every  100  keyboard  opera-  Number  ”of*lin«' if ‘cimW-  '’egardless 

posing  room  and  this  was  a  try-out  spot  tors.  Why?  Because  patent  specifica-  sition  necessary  to  fill  this  o*  foe  ^int  size  of  type  or  slug.  Leaded 

for  newly  appointed  editors,  who  had  tions  and  various  othor  governmental  advertising  . .  . .  5,565  10,059  and  unleaded  news  type  can  easily  make 

worked  in  a  minor  capacity  on  one  of  printing  must  be  right.  chhiV  set*  *^**.*.  4  701  8  028  ^  variation  of  25%  in  amount  (ff  space 

the  larger  papers.  Very  few  of  the  edi-  And  so  this  proves  that  the  more  ac-  Average  iines"peV  ’inch"of  ’  ’  ’*9®  W"*  fin,  and  no  effort  is 

tors  had  any  knowledge  of  the  mechan-  curacy  is  emphasized  the  more  overhead  „  composition)  ...  1.18  1.74  required  on  part  of  the  composing  room 

ical  capacity  of  a  four-machine  plant.  must  be  carried  in  proofreading,  as  it  is  com^S'fon' ‘  in  °  if  news  is  cast  on  a  leaded  slug. 

There  were  two  other  afternoon  pa-  impossible  to  hire  perfect  operators  and  classified  . ' .  0  4,006  To  simplify  comparisons  I  wish  to 

Pers  in  the  town,  both  out  in  front  in  floor  men.  ,  Am  ^  number  is  placed  over  the  top 

advertising  linage.  The  Press  tried  to  When  compiling  statistics  for  this  ?fnM"ne^*c1as"s1fied  °  column. 

Overcome  the  competitors’  lead  by  giv-  table  I  made  percentage  comparisons  ^d  .  0  2.76-1-  .  Column  9  shows  an  average  of  1.55 

fo?  the  readers  more  editions  and  news  of  variations  from  the  average  of  each  Excess  machines  carri^  by  lines  of  actual  composition  to  each 

matter.  classification  of  force  for  every  paper.  one  paper  over  the  other  0  lo  column-inch  of  advertising ;  all  lines  of 

The  result  was  the  composing  room  Then  I  looked  up  statistics  to  reinforce  ‘Balance  hand,  Ludlow,  or  machine  dis-  composition  were  figures  as  30  ems  being 

was  always  overloaded  with  news  mat-  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  paper,  to  play.  ’  ’  the  widest  usually  cast  on  linecasting 

for  and  there  was  always  a  constant  determine  if  the  variations  were  justi-  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  machines. 

fijht,  trying  to  divide  machine  time  to  fied.  paper  No.  2  is  setting  up  56  per  cent  This  shows  a  high  of  2.40  lines  pe- 

handle  advertising.  In  an  address  on  “Composing  Room  more  composition  on  each  advertisement  inch  and  a  low  of  1.07.  One  thing 

This  plant  kept  a  foreman  on  his  toes  Management  and  Economy,”  made  be-  than  paper  No.  1.  This,  of  course,  is  a  certain.  The  paper  with  2.40  lines 

»11  day  long,  trying  to  keep  editorial,  fore  the  Mechanical  Conference  of  the  great  factor  in  figuring  costs.  inch  will  take  more  than  twice  as  r 
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machine  hours  and  proofreading  hours, 
more  floor  time,  more  revising  proof 
time,  and  the  advertiser  will  have  more 
opportunity  to  make  store  changes,  than 
on  the  low  paper. 

Column  1  shows  actual  number  of 
lines  of  news  composition  set  regardless 
of  point  size  of  type  or  slug. 

Column  14  shows  an  average  of  12.04 
lines  of  actual  news  composition  for 
each  column  inch  of  ads  carried.  The 
low  paper  set  4.09  the  high  36.75.  The 
foreman  with  the  high,  three  times  the 
average,  is  bound  to  look  bad  on  a 
cost  comparison  with  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  This  column  also  discloses  the 
effect  of  numerous  editions  and  over¬ 
set. 

Column  11  shows  the  average  size  of 
each  display  advertisement  as  21.95 
column  inches.  The  low  is  14.32  the 
high  33.37  inches.  This  means  the  man 
with  the  low  average  must  handle  more 
separate  ads  to  fill  each  page.  This 
requires  more  machine,  floor,  proof¬ 
reading  and  makeup  time.  1  have  sta¬ 
tistics  covering  one  week  for  one  of  the 
largest  six-day  papers  in  the  United 
States.  Advertisements  on  this  paper 
averaged  24.19  inches  each  and  2.09  lines 
of  composition  per  inch  against  the 
average  of  1.55  on  25  papers,  shown 
here. 

The  proofing  after  setting,  storing 
and  handling  for  correcting  and  revis¬ 
ing  and  locating  by  makeup  man  to 
assemble  in  the  page  on  this  type  of  a 
paper  calls  for  far  more  non-pr<xiuctive 
time  per  page  than  the  paper  with 
larger  size  advertisements. 

The  larger  size  advertisements  per- 
mit_  the  advertiser  to  use  larger  cuts, 
saving  composition  for  the  composing 
room  and  proofreading  time. 

A  common  composing  room  com¬ 
plaint  regarding  high  costs,  is  the  cost 
of  making  store  changes  on  advertising. 

Column  6  shows  118,322  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  composition  set  on  these  25 
papers.  Column  7  shows  5,887  lines 
reset  on  account  of  office  errors. 

Another  interesting  comparison  in  ad¬ 
vertising  composition  is  the  difference 
in_  reset  on  composition  under  18  point, 
with  the  display  composition,  18  pt.  and 
over.  Column  2  shows  96,988  lines 
under  18  point,  column  3  shows  same 
contained  5.071  errors  or  5.2^. 

Column  4  shows  21,344  lines  of  dis¬ 
play  composition. 

(^lumn  5  shows  816  errors  or  3.82%. 
This  shows  display  lines  are  26% 
cleaner  than  smaller  sizes  of  type.  Many 
of  the  display  lines  listed  are  handset, 
Ludlow  or  out  of  the  case,  but  the  most 
are  keyl^rd  composition. 

Variations  in  composition  contained 
in  newspaper  columns  is  not  limited  to 
anv  certain  size  group  of  papers. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  one  of  the  leading  six-day  papers 
of  the  country,  has  one  of  the  largest 
pages  with  a  column  depth  of  23  inches 
and  news  composition  set  solid.  Another 
large  six-day  paper  in  New  York  has  a 
20  inch  column  and  the  news  columns 


do  not  contain  much  more  than  half  as 
much  composition  per  column  inch  as 
the  Newark  News.  Here  are  two 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  six-day 
field,  one  having  24  inches  or  15%  more 
space  to  each  page  and  mure  lines  per 
inch  of  news.  How  can  two  papers  of 
this  tyi)e  be  compared  on  costs? 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  there 
are  similar  differences  right  through  the 
country. 

During  the  past  summer  I  visited  a 
foreman  friend  of  mine  on  the  Dayton 
(O.)  AVu,'f  and  brought  a  copy  of  his 
paper  and  his  competitors  back  to  New 
iork  with  me;  a  check  showed  the 
News  column  was  4.76%  deeper  than 
the  other  paper,  and  the  news  composi¬ 
tion  ran  9  lines  to  the  column  inch.  The 
other  paper  used  a  leaded  slug  and  ran 
7.20  lines  per  inch.  This  proves  if  both 
papers  ran  exactly  the  same  volume  of 
advertising  and  number  of  pages,  if  a 
page  or  column  cost  comparison  were 
made  the  record  of  the  foreman  of  the 
News  would  look  bad. 

The  New  York  Times  publisiies  a 
paper  every  Sunday  that  contains  as 
many  lines  of  composition  as  many  si.\ 
and  seven-day  papers,  in  cities  of  200,- 
000  to  300,000,  print  in  the  entire  week. 

The  New  York  Times  weekdays  does 
not  contain  any  cartoons  or  comic  stripes 
and  runs  less  than  five  columns  of  news 
art. 

Some  papers  devote  25%  or  more  of 
their  news  space  to  comics,  cartoons, 
and  news  art.  The  composing  room 
hours  required  to  handle  each  page  of 
this  class  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  solid  news  columns. 

.■Vnother  source  of  low  cost  com¬ 
position  that  lowers  page  costs  is  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

.\s  I  pointed  out  in  my  address  to  the 
Mechanical  Conference,  the  loss  in  all 
linage  in  the  year  1931  compared  with 
1929,  for  six  papers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit  was  39  million  lines,  of  which 
18  million  lines  was  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  requires  the  minimum 
amount  of  composing  room  hours. 
Most  of  this  18  million  lines  of  national 
advertising  came  to  the  composing  room 
in  the  form  of  mats  and  cuts.  The  labor 
co.st  of  handling  this  advertising  was 
relatively  small,  very  little  machine,  ad 
room,  and  proofroom  time  was  required. 

Still  the  18  million  line  loss  of  low 
production  cost  linage  for  these  six 
papers  meant  each  paper  had  1,217  solid, 
eight  column,  22  inch  pages  less 
annually. 

This  class  of  advertising  increased 
rapidly  over  a  period  of  years,  and  re¬ 
duced  page  costs,  and  increased  revenue, 
upon  which  editorial  room  and  circula¬ 
tion  budgets  were  based.  Every  fore¬ 
man  realized  this.  But  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  did  not  tell  the  pub¬ 
lisher  how  easy  it  was  to  handle  the 
advertising.  The  foreman  did  not  look 
forward  to  the  rapid  changes  in  classifi¬ 
cation  of  advertising  that  was  to  take 
place.  He  built  up  his  room  to  give 
the  editorial  room,  advertising  and  cir¬ 


culation  department  all  the  service  they 
desired,  based  on  maximum  revenue. 
Revenue  reduced  rapidly  but  the  amount 
of  composition  turned  out  daily  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  revenue  reduction. 
The  only  way  a  composing  room  can  be 
adjusted  on  a  fair  basis  in  relation  to 
revenue  is  to  have  facts  showing  the 
amount  of  composition  that  is  eliminated 
with  each  dollar  reduction  in  revenue. 
1  do  not  know  of  one  paper  that  has 
these  facts. 

What  effect  can  a  change  in  hours 
of  editions  have  on  composing  room 
costs?  This  might  not  call  for  a  large 
expenditure  on  some  papers  but  Editor 
&  Plblisher  carried  a  story  last  year 
regarding  a  large  morning  paj^r  making 
edition  time  one  hour  earlier,  which 
called  for  an  addition  to  the  mechanical 
staff  of  29  men  or  8%.  On  days  when 
color  pages  were  run,  an  increase  of 
10%  was  made.  The  scale  in  that  city 
for  29  men  represents  $100,000  annually. 
This  year  the  foreman  has  less  pages 
over  which  to  spread  this  $100,000  in¬ 
crease,  so  column  and  page  costs  in¬ 
crease  as  revenue  goes  down. 

Over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
the  majority  of  the  large  papers  bought 
new  faces  of  news  type.  Faces  that 
were  condensed  so  as  to  get  more  words 
to  the  line  and  more  lines  to  the  inch. 
This  was  brought  about  by  large  cir¬ 
culations  and  high  paper  ccsts.  White 
paper  was  saved,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  cost  of  news  composition  per 
column  inch  rose. 

Emphasizing  this  point — every  fore¬ 
man  would  complain  if  the  size  of  his 
body  type  was  changed  from  8  point  to 
6  point,  a  25%  reduction,  and  he  was 
asked  to  keep  the  same  column  cost. 
But  many  made  changes  of  10  or 
12%  without  giving  the  matter  much 
thought. 

A  composing  room  is  only  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  converting  news  copy 
and  advertising  copy  into  columns  of 
news  and  advertising.  The  density  of 
composition  to  each  column  inch  is  the 
main  factor  in  costs.  Added  to  this  is 
the  service  given  advertisers  in  way  of 
proofs  and  revises  on  corrections  as  the 
advertising  rate  increases,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  the  editorial  room  makes  on  the 
composing;  room  for  accuracy  and  speed 
in  handling  news  columns,  and  the 
number  of  editions  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  demands  which  accounts  for 
the  composition  used  in  one  addition 
only. 

The  foreman  is  in  charge  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  and  he  has  no  control 
over  his  source  of  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  copy,  or  the  hours  of  delivery 
of  the  finished  product  and  is  criticiz^ 
if  costs  are  out  of  balance.  In  other 
lines  of  manufacture  where  the  product 
is  sold  on  a  compettive  basis  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  would  be  supervised 
by  a  person  with  unlimited  authority 
over  his  source  of  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

General  estimates  of  what  is  a  fair 
page  or  column  cost  are  about  as  ac¬ 


curate  as  an  average  price  on  wlut  h 
costs  to  build  a  house  or  an  autumo^ 
would  be  without  specifying  size,  qum. 
tity  and  quality  of  material  and  deliver; 
time. 

Newspaper  composing  room  operation 
can  be  covered  with  statistics  clear 
enough  for  any  foreman  to  prove  hij 
statements,  and  facts  would  give  tht 
publisher  a  clearer  picture  of  mechanical 
operation. 

^ly  sympathies  have  always  been  with 
the  foreman.  His  superior  does  not 
thoroughly  understand  composing  room 
operation.  The  foreman  works  under 
the  handicap  of  not  being  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  employer  with  all  the  fact! 
when  criticized.  The  facts  are  available 
in  every  newspaper.  To  assemble  them 
on  a  fair  basis  requires  a  knowledge 
of  printing.  The  foreman  has  the 
knowledge  of  printing,  but  in  most  cases 
has  not  the  time  or  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  to  prepare  them.  The  help  should 
come  from  above.  Criticism,  unjustified 
in  many  instances,  teaches  the  foreman 
nothing. 

A  few  papers  do  maintain  statistical 
departments  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
composing  room  operation.  The  for^ 
man  has  little  authority  in  suggesting 
what  statistics  should  be  complied.  The 
result  is  that  most  reports  handed  to 
the  foreman  are  of  little  benefit  to  him 
in  the  operation  of  his  room. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  any  fore¬ 
man  for  his  own  welfare,  or  any  pub¬ 
lisher  to  know  how  many  lines  of  com¬ 
position  were  set  for  each  inch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  published  with  large  and 
small  volume  of  business,  and  how  man; 
lines  of  news  matter  were  set  for  each 
inch  of  advertising  published- 

The  answer  to  these  two  question 
should  come  close  to  answering  ^ 
question,  are  production  costs  in  line 
with  revenue. 

COL.  HOWE  ON  RADIO 


President’s  Secretary  on  Sponsored  c 
Programs  Starting  June  4  e 

Col.  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  secretar;  | 
to  President  Roosevelt,  will  start  a  | 
series  of  weekly  broadcasts  over  the ! 
National  Broadcasting  Company  net-  [ 
work  June  4,  at  10  p.  m.,  eastern  da;- 
light  saving  time,  on  a  program  spoD-  - 
sored  by  the  RCA  Victor  Compan;, 
Inc.,  and  RCA  Radiotron  and  Cunning- 1 
ham  Radio  Tube  companies.  Col.  Howe  t 
will  be  interviewed  on  the  air  by  Wal-  f 
ter  Trumbull,  correspondent  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  an  announcement  from 
RCA  Victor  says,  will  act  “in  the 
capacity  of  a  private  citizen.’’  i 

The  interviews,  it  was  stated,  will  be  j 
based  upon  the  developments  of  the  | 
previous  week  in  the  government. 

A  weekly  series  of  articles  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  a  member  of  President ; 
Roosevelt’s  “brain  trust,’’  distributed  by 
the  McNaught  Syndicate,  New  York 
starts  on  the  same  day  as  Col.  Howe’s 
broadcasts. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  3,  1933 


RETAIL  MEN  PLAN  RECOVERY  CODEj 
MAY  AGREE  TO  LIMIT  ADVERTISING 

Mid- Year  Conference  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Authorizes  Action  Under 
New  Federal  Bill — New  Harvsurd  Report  Shows 
Losses  in  All  Sizes  of  Stores 


ON  HONEYMOON  ABROAD 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 


newspaper  rates.  Relative  to  sales  pro- 


CHICAGO  June  1 — Expressions  of  motion,  Mr,  Schacter  proposed  uniform 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  retailers  spring  and  fall  openings,  unified  drive 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  replace  for  quality,  elimination  of  fashion  shows 
despair  with  renewed  hope  and  to  build  held  outside  the  store  and  of  August 
American  business  according  to  a  new  fur  sales,  uniform  Christmas  opening, 
p^,  marked  the  mid-year  conference  and  a  “radio  course  for  the  consumer.’’ 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As-  Discussing  how  inflation  will  affect 
jociation  meeting  here  for  three  days  retailing,  Saul  Cohn,  executive  vice- 


this  week. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lew  Hahn,  as¬ 
sociation  president,  the  members  adopted 


president.  City  Stores  Company,  New 
York,  explained  that  any  previous  at¬ 
tempt  at  customer  analysis  may  not  be 


a  resolution  calling  for  a  committee  to  adequate  to  ascertain  purchasing  power 
draw  up  a  code,  in  accordance  with  and  that  a  new  science  may  have  to  be 
die  Industrial  Recovery  Bill,  relating  to  developed  in  the  art  of  discovering 
specific  problems  of  that  group.  The  “What  and  How  to  Sell.’’  He  referred 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  board  to  the  part  advertising  will  play  as  fol- 


and  a  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  code  which  will  equip  the 


“In  the  ascertainment  of  customer 


association  with  more  power  and  re-  wants,  there  will  be  a  broad  basis  upon 


sponsibility. 


which  to  determine  the  extent  and  type 


As  pointed  out  in  the  President’s  key-  of  advertising.  Normally  advertising 
note  address  yesterday,  the  outstand-  has  in  the  past  been  inseparably  associ- 
ing  difference  between  the  old  order  ated  with  volume,  following  the  old  ex- 
aod  new  is  that  the  old  economy  has  pression  that  the  tail  goes  with  the  hide, 
been  a  competitive  one,  while  the  new  It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  ad- 
deal  provides  for  a  balanced  economy.  vertising  has  an  overestimated  ‘it,’  that 
“This  means,  I  am  convinced,  the  its  relation  to  the  pulling  power  of  each 
most  far-reaching  and  sweeping  revo-  dollar  spent  is  taultv  and  that  the  re¬ 
lation  of  business  thought  and  methods  sumption  of  advertising  expenditures  on 
that  any  generation  has  been  called  upon  the  basis  of  violently  assuming  a  swift 
to  make  in  all  the  history  of  business,”  return  of  buying  power  or  a  continuous 


declared  Mr.  Hahn. 


He  told  the  gathering  that  any  code  prove  to  be  wise. 


ascent  in  the  desire  for  quality  will  not 


adopted  by  retailers  would,  no  doubt, 
permit  retailers  locally  to  limit  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures. 


“Advertising  has  lived  through  the 
inertia  of  a  continuous  exploitation  of 
price  during  the  last  few  years.  Adver- 


ior  approval. 

Although  he  mentioned  in  his  ad 


will  not  be  sufficient  and  the  same  repe¬ 
tition  of  weary  phrases  about  price  and 


dress  the  possibility  of  retailers  locally  Quality  will  not  be  adequate  to  accom- 


oniting  to  limit  advertising  expendi-  P”.®” 
lures,  Mr.  Hahn  told  Editor  &  Pub-  science 
USHER  that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  through 
advertising  volume  will  increase  instead.  * 

Commenting  upon  improved  business  which  m 
sentiment,  he  said  advertising  is  an  ex-  °f  eyes, 
pression  of  hope,  and  that  with  the 
country  changing  from  despair  to  hope,  N.  Y.  1 
advertising  is  bound  to  benefit  in  the 
immediate  future.  MUaing 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  director  of  the  Ini 

Harvard  University  Bureau  of  Busi-  a  _ 


plish  the  purpose.  In  no  part  of  the 
science  of  distributing  merchandise 
through  the  machinery  of  a  department 
store  is  there  more  room  for  originality, 
which  might  be  defined  as  a  fresh  pair 


bherwocxl,  missing  witness  in  the  Sea- 


penses  rose  to  a  new  peak  and  the  per-  . .  _  •  -  r  xt  xr  i 

emtage  cost  of  doing  business  was  nwre  S  8°^: 

than  40  per  cent  over  that  of  the  depres-  ®  Sherw^  said 

Sion  year  of  1921.  Department  stores  ‘’f  former  Mayor  James  J- Walker’s 
last  year  on  the  average  incurred  a  net  agent,  disappeared  in  1931.  His 

loss  of  2.4  per  cent  of  their  sales  and  disap^arance  was  one  of  the  major  rea- 
specialty  stores  a  loss  of  3.1  i>er  cent,  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Walker 

said  Mr.  McNair.  The  decline  in  sales  ^ayor.  .  ,  , 

volume  affected  stores  of  different  sizes  under  the  heading  Sher- 

ahout'the  same,  with  the  larger  stores  wood  Is  Found  by  N.  Y.  American, 
showing  slightly  smaller  declines.  In  newspaper  carried  a  long  interview 
line  with  general  reductions  in  func-  with^  the  missing  witness,  and  a  number 
thmal  costs,  advertising  was  a  little  pictures. 


lower  in  1932  than  the  previous  year, 
the  report  stated. 

Provisions  of  the  Industrial  Recovery 


The  American  learned  that  Sherwood 
was  living  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  had  placed  a  guard  on  the 


Bill,  which  six  months  ago  would  have  house  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 


stirtled  business,  are  now  acceptable. 


Through  William  Duggan,  col- 


Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  managing  direc-  lector  of  internal  revenue,  an  interview 
^  of  the  association,  stated  in  his  ad-  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Sherwo^  in  a 

waterfront  German  restaurant  in 
He  said  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  all  Hoboken,  N.  J.  James  W.  Barrett, 
unfair  methods  of  advertising,  selling,  .American  city  editor,  and  two  staff 
price  cutting  and  other  practices  which  members,  Charles  M.  Bayer  and  Allen 
create  unfair  competition,  can  be  curbed  Norton,  were  present  at  the  interview. 
*nd  corrected  by  various  codes.  The  next  day  the  press  in  general 

Harry  W.  Schacter,  president  of  was  given  a  chance  to  interview  the 
Kaufman  Straus  Company,  Louisville,  former  fugitive,  when  Collector  Duggan 
Kjr.,  presented  a  comprehensive  pro-  took  them  to  the  Hoboken  restaurant, 
^raiti  for  merchant  cooperation,  sug-  Mr.  Dug^n,  it  developed,  had  been  in 
wring  under  advertising  (1)  elimina-  touch  with  Mr.  Sherwood  for  two 
rion  of  comparative  prices ;  (2)  elim-  months,  on  income  tax  matters.  The 
■nation  of  exaggerated  statements;  (3)  meetings  were  arranged  in  New  Jersey, 
stnblishment  by  all  merchants  of  a  as  Mr,  Sherwood  did  not  wish  to  come 
coc^ative  engraving  plant;  (4)  joint  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
*ction  of  all  merchants  for  reduction  of  authorities. 


Referring  to  the  relationship  of  re-  Using  has  become  hackneyed.  As  the 
tailers  to  consumers,  he  advocated  the  whole  order  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
elimination  of  dishonesty  in  advertising  litical  science  in  its  application  to  life 
statements  and  a  firm  stand  on  the  may  produce  departures  from  old 
subject  of  general  under-selling  claims,  methods  of  thought  and  living,  there  is 
He  recommended  a  general  code  be  need  for  a  more  ^aphic  complexion  to 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  board  advertising.  Playing  the  old  symjAony 


DAILY  FINDS  SHERWOOD 


Misaing  Seabury  Witness  Located  and 
Interviewed  in  New  Jersey 

A  remarkable  and  clean  beat  was 


Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  and  his  bride,  the 
former  Miss  Lois  Thornburg  of  Des 
Moines,  photographed  just  before  they 
left  New  York  last  week  on  the*  Conte 
di  Savoia  for  a  honeymoon  abroad. 
Mr.  Cowles  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  of  which  his  father  is  publisher. 
Mrs.  Cowles  was  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  papers.  They  were  married  May  24 
in  Des  Moines. 

NEW  DEAL  ON  LOTTERY 
NEWS,  FARLEY  SAYS 

Postmaster  Says  He  Thinks  Winners 
of  Big  Prizes  Are  News — Says 
Advertising  Is  Prohibited 
by  Law 

The  rule  which  restricted  press  as¬ 
sociations  from  disseminating  news  of 
lottery  winners  has  been  greatly  liberal¬ 
ized,  according  to  an  interview  with 
Postmaster-General  James  A.  Farley  by 
VVestbrook  Pegler,  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate  writer. 

Mr.  Pegler's  column  for  June  1 
quoted  Postmaster-General  Farley  as 
saying  that  stories  of  lottery  winners, 
in  his  opinion,  constituted  news,  and  that 
the  only  publicity  of  them  that  he  would 
object  to  “would  be  outright  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  lotteries.” 

“The  existing  Federal  laws  say  we 
can’t  have  that,”  he  said.  “The  papers 
can  go  ahead,  though,  and  print  all 
the  news  there  is  about  the  poor 
chambermaid  or  the  unemployed  coal 
miner  who  bought  a  ticket  for  a  shil¬ 
ling  or  two,  or  whatever  it  is  the  tickets 
cost,  and  won  a  million  dollars,  cash 
money.  I  think  that  is  a  great  story 
always,  and  if  it  is  going  to  impair 
our  morals  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  world,  that  is  a  problem  for  our 
pastors,  not  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

This  statement  appeared  nearly  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  running  of  the  Irish 
Hospitals’  Sweepstakes  in  London  on 
May  31. 

New  York  newspapers  on  that  day 
and  on  the  next  ran  stories  of  the 
local  winners. 

The  press  associations,  however,  ran 
no  list  of  winners,  although  the  United 
Press  ran  a  story  on  the  big  winner  in 
New  York.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  by  the  press  association  men  thaf 
they  had  received  no  knowledge  of  the 
change  in  attitude  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  About  three  years  ago  the 
press  associations  had  agreed  to  a  re¬ 
quest  of  former  Postmaster-Cieneral 
Walter  Brown  to  keep  lottery  news  off 
the  wires. 

There  were  occasional  deviations  from 
the  agreement,  and  many  newspapers 
obtained  their  own  stories  of  lottery 
winners. 

Press  association  officials  were  much 
interested  in  the  Farley  interview,  and 
said  that  they  would  seek  further  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  future  handling 
of  lottery  news. 


AMENDED  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  IN  VIENNA 

Newt  Agencies  Get  Clause  Inserted 
Declaring  for  Indiscriminate  Issu¬ 
ing  of  Government  News — 
Geneva  Document  Quoted 

The  threat  to  press  freedom,  seen  by 
independent  news  agencies  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  International  (Thiunber  of  Com¬ 
merce  congress  in  Vienna,  was  removed 
this  week  when  the  objectionable  resolu¬ 
tion  was  amended  to  the  satisfaction  of 
critics,  and  approved  June  1  by  the  legal 
group  of  the  congress.  Adoption  will 
be  a  formality. 

The  _  resolution,  as  originally  drawa 
according  to  dispatches  from  abroad, 
declared  for  the  principle  of  property 
rights  in  news  but  neglected  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  preferential  rights 
in  news.  This  was  interpreted  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  situation  whereby  official 
agencies  could  declare  that  government 
announcements  and  government  news 
in  general  are  the  property  of  their  own 
news  agencies  and  newspapers,  and  that 
independent  news-gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  organizations  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

An  organized  fight  on  the  resolution 
began  last  week  with  the  United  Press 
and  the  Exchange  Telegraph  and  Cen¬ 
tral  News  of  Great  Britain  in  the  leader¬ 
ship.  The  United  Press  was  led  by 
Karl  A.  Bickel,  president.  Dispatches 
this  week  indicate  that  the  Agence 
Radio  of  France  and  Nippon  Dempo 
of  Japan  joined  in  the  effort. 

All  the  press  interests  represent^, 
a  United  Press  dispatch  of  June  1  said, 
including  the  Reuters  Agency  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Agence  Havas  ot 
France,  finally  agreed  upon  the  form 
of  the  resolution.  •  •  i 

The  agencies  objecting  to  the  original 
resolution  cited  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  conference  of  press  experts  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva  in  1927,  which  stated  the 
principle  of  property  rights  in  news  and 
indiscriminate  issuance  of  government 
announcements  and  news. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  Geneva  this 
week  quoted  the  Geneva  resolution  and 
added  that  the  conference  “adopts  in 
principle  the  above  resolution  and  is 
of  the  opinion  that  news,  whatever  may 
be  its  content  and  mode  of  transmission, 
should  be  protected  against  misappro¬ 
priation  of  any  kind,  and  that  for  this 
purpose,  after  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  pro¬ 
tection  granted  to  press  news,  there 
should  be  included  in  the  Internationa 
Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  a  provision  directed  to  the 
effect  that  publication  of  news  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  the  regular  and  un¬ 
objectionable  means  as  aforesaid,  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  unfair  competition  so 
long  as  such  news  retains  its  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

“Agreement  must  consequently  first 
be  reached  as  to  the  precise  limits  of 
the  protection  to  be  granted  press  news. 
This  is  the  first  and  foremost  task  ot 
national  legislative  bodies:  The  best 
thing  would  be  to  p>repare  a  draft  of  a 
standard  law  covering  all  methods  of 
transmitting  press  news,  including 
broadcasting.” 

HIX  TO  McNAUGHT 

The  “Strange  As  It  Seems”  dajly 
cartoon  drawn  by  John  Hix  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  future  by  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Mr.  Hix  started  the  feature  for  the 
McClure  Syndicate  in  1928.  He  is 
26  years  old,  and  has  served  as  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Neu's 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Netvs. 

CATHCART  TO  W^HINGTON 

J.  Mack  Cathcart,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  at  one  time 
collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of 
Jacksonville,  has  been  appointed  Wash¬ 
ington  correwondent  for  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Florida  Times-Union.  He  succeeds 
R.  M.  Gates,  who  has  been  named  con¬ 
fidential  assistant  to  Attorney-General 
Cummings. 
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DAVID  TOWN,  HEARST  PUBLICATIONS’ 
SUPERVISOR,  DIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  Ne%rspaper  and 
Magazine  Boards — Began  Newspaper  Career  ^^th  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  ShafiFer  Chain 


David  ED ward  town,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Hearst  Corporations  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  International  Maga- 


David  E.  Town 


zine  Company,  whose  administrative 
duties  extended  over  all  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions,  died  May  27  at  his  home,  55  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  New  York. 

Death  was  caused  by  leucaemia,  a 
blood  infection.  Mr.  Town  was  62 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  men  have  had  the  broad  adminis¬ 
trative  powers  that  Mr.  Town  possessed. 
Primarily  interested  in  the  business  side 
of  publication  work,  his  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  made  his  services  invaluable. 

Appreciation  of  Mr.  Town’s  abilities 
were  expressed  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  this  week  in  a  telegram  from 
San  Simeon  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Mr.  Hearst  said: 

“David  Town,  ever  since  he  joined  our 
organization,  has  been  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  business 
ability  and  wide  business  experience. 
He  was  a  very  judicious  man  and  in 
addition  to  the  work  he  did  himself  he 
was  a  valued  advisor  to  others.  He  was 
a  ‘guide  philosopher  and  friend’  to  many 
of  us.  I  probably  profited  more  than 
any  by  his  wiw  and  conservative  advice. 
I  shall  miss  him  greatly  as  an  associate 
and  still  more  as  a  friend.” 

Mr.  Town  joined  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization  in  1924.  Previously  for  many 
years  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Shaffer  chain  of  dailies,  covering  a 
wide  territory. 

He  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  O.,  March 
3,  1871,  the  son  of  David  and  Eleanor 
Town,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  Springfield,  O.  As  a  young  man  he 
decided  upon  a  business  career  and  at¬ 
tended  a  business  college  in  Springfield. 

He  went  to  Chicago  in  1894  and  be¬ 
came  a  SKretary  to  a  real  estate  opera¬ 
tor,  and  in  1896  entered  the  service  of 
John  _C.  Shaffer,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  grain  operator  and  had  a  business  of 
electrifying  street  railroads.  Mr.  Shaf¬ 
fer  acquired  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
in  1900,  and  Mr.  Town  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper.  As  other 
papers  were  acquired  Mr.  Town’s 
duties  widened,  until  his  supervision  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  Chicago  Post,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Pueblo  (Col.) 
Herald,  Denver  Times,  Louisville  Her¬ 
ald,  Indianapolis  Star,  Muncie  Star,  and 
Terre  Haute  Star.  He  remained  with 
the  Shaffer  group  until  1922. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Louisville 
Herald  he  was  a  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  from  1914  to  1922. 

In  1920  Mr.  Town  became  president 
of  the  Watab  Paper  Company,  Sartcll, 


Minn.,  later  becoming  the  chief  stock¬ 
holder.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
operations  of  this  company,  whidi  man¬ 
ufactured  higher  grades  of  paper  and 
some  newsprint.  His  interests  in  this 
company  were  held  by  Mr.  Town  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  organization  in 
1924  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  subs^uently  advanced 
to  positions  giving  him  general  super¬ 
vision  of  all  Hearst  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Among  his  executive  duties  was 
supervision  over  the  American  Weekly. 
He  became  president  of  this  weekly 
Hearst  magazine  in  1928.  He  also 
served  as  treasurer  of  Netv  York  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  was  active  for  the  Hearst 
organization  in  several  important  news¬ 
print  contract  negotiations. 

_  His  duties  have  always  required  con¬ 
siderable  travelling,  and  since  he  joined 
the  Hearst  organization  he  has  been 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  es¬ 
tate  at  San  Simeon,  Cal. 

Within  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Town 
has  made  two  trips  abroad.  A  hard  and 
steady  worker  all  his  life,  he  had  few 
interests  outside  business,  although  he 
read  extensively.  He  had  a  great  ca¬ 
pacity  for  making  friends  and  keeping 
them. 

In  1902  Mr.  Town  married  Miss 
Camma  Hood  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  who 
survives,  as  do  two  daughters,  Eleanor 
F.  Town  and  Mrs.  Town  Ward  of  New 
York,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  C.  F.  (jlad- 
felter  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Howard 
Hotchkiss  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Kearfott  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Town  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Prosperity  Club,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Town  home  May  29,  with  the  Rev. 
William  T.  Merrill,  of  the  Brick  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  officiating.  Burial  was 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  The  seiwices 
were  private,  attended  only  by  members 
of  his  imm^iate  family  and  intimate 
friends  and  business  associates. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included  John 
R.  Hearst,  T.  J.  White,  Austin  Clark, 
John  Coffin,  Richard  Berlin.  Lee  01- 
well,  James  Flett  and  O.  L.  E.  Webber. 


AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  SOLD 


George  M.  Slocum,  Detroit  Manager, 
New  Owner  of  Macfadden  Daily 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  O. 
J.  Elder,  president  of  the  Automotive 
Daily  News  Publishing  Corporation,  a 
Macfadden  subsidiary,  of  the  sale  of 
Automotive  Daily  News  to  George  M. 
Slocum,  Detroit  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  as  of  June  1.  The  name  of  the 
paj^r  will  be  continued,  but  editorial 
offices  will  be  shifted  from  350  Hudson 
-Street,  New  York  to  428  Fisher  Build¬ 
ing.  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  C.  Callahan  will  remain  as 
managing  editor.  Chris  Sinsabaugh, 
Detroit  editor,  and  former  editor  of 
Motor  Age,  Motor,  Motor  Life,  and 
American  Motorist,  will  edit  the  paper. 
Barbara  Crighton,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  becomes  business  manager, 
succe^ing  Harry  A.  Tarrantous,  who 
has  resigned.  In  a  letter  to  correspond¬ 
ents,  Mr.  Callahan  indicated  there  may 
be  changes  in  publication  dates  as  well 
as  editorial  requirements. 


DUVALL,  SR.,  SUCCEEDS  HIOTT 

L.  R.  Duvall,  Sr.,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times 
and  more  recently,  for  seven  years,  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  management  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Observer,  succeeding  D.  W. 
Hiott.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  Washington,  where  his  father  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  5-7 — Canadian  Daily  Newa- 
paper  Assn.,  meeting,  Quebec. 

June  5-9 — Canadian  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Quebec. 

June  5-8 — National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Tour  of  state  and  visit  to 
Chicago,  June  9-15. 

June  68 — Mechanical  Department 
of  A.N,P.A.,  annual  convention, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

June  8 — Assn,  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  executive  session,  McGraw- 
Hill  Building,  New  York. 

June  8-10 — Texas  Press  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Houston. 

June  12-14— Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting.  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

June  18-21 — ^Pacific  Advertising 
Clubs  Assn.,  meeting,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

June  19 — Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  HoteL  Chicago. 

June  19-20 — Rotogravure  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York. 

June  20-22 — International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

June  22-24 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Frankfort,  Mich. 

June  22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
meeting.  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel, 
Mammoth  Cave  Ky. 

June  23-25 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. 

June  26-28 — National  Industrial 
Advertisers’  Assn.,  Inc.,  meeting, 
Medinah  Athletic  Club,  Chicago. 

June  25-28 — Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

June  26-28 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

June  25-29 — Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  annual  convention. 

June  26-27 — Fourth  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  Technical  Conference,  Palm¬ 
er  House,  Chicago. 

June  27 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies  summer  meeting,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FRATERNITY  HEATS  GRIDIRON 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Chapter  at  W.  Sc  L. 

Initiates  15  After  Banquet 

Lexington,  Va.,  May  27 — The  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  at  Washington  & 
Lee  University  tonight  staged  a  grid¬ 
iron  dinner,  with  local  celebrities  on  the 
pan  in  much  the  approved  Washjngton 
fashion.  Charles  G.  Ross,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  was  guest  of  honor  and  addressed 
his  fellow  fraternity  members  briefly. 
The  principal  speech  was  made  by  J. 
Frederick  Essary,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sttn. 

Franklin  M.  Reck,  of  the  American 
Boy,  Detroit,  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  other  visiting  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
alumni  present  included  Nelson  P. 
Poynter,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  and  John 
D.  Morse,  also  of  the  American  Boy. 

Following  the  banquet,  the  chapter 
initiated  eight  undergraduates  and  seven 
newspapermen,  the  latter  including  Mr. 
Essary,  William  W.  Hawkins,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Carl  D.  Ruth. 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Paul 
Block  Newspapers;  Major  Powell 
Glass,  publisher  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance;  Frank 
Fuller,  Richmond  bureau  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Lowell  Mellett, 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News,  and  Arthur  T.  Robb,  managing 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Undergraduate  initiates  included  De- 
Forest  (iiark,  Albert  Dennison,  Eugene 
N.  S.  Girard,  Arthur  T.  Gunn,  Claude 
Harrison,  Philip  Seraphine.  Thomas 
Wheelwright,  and  Frank  J.  Young. 


$250,000  CAMPAIGN  IN 
COMIC  SPACE  STARTS 


Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.  U.inf  Full 

Pages  in  “Puck”  For  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Comic  Club — Will 

Run  For  a  Year  j 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  29 — Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr, 
Company,  Chicago,  started  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  newspapers  yes¬ 
terday  with  the  appearance  of  a  full- 
page  comic  advertisement  in  17  Sunday 
papers  carrying  the  Hearst  Comic 
We^ly  “Puck.”  The  advertisement, 
announcing  the  new  W rigley  Comic 
Club  for  boys  and  girls,  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  12  full  pages  to  be  run 
on  a  once-a-month  basis. 

Taking  advantage  of  juvenile  inter¬ 
est  in  comics  and  youthful  desire  for 
membership  in  an  organization  offering 
such  inducements  as  comic  masks, 
stamps  and  money,  Wrigley  company 
is  spending  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  this  new  campaign. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  contract  for  comic 
supplement  advertising  ever  placed  by 
a  national  advertiser. 

The  Comic  Club  campaign  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
advertising  agency,  which  obtain^  from 
King  Features  the  use  of  19  comic  strip 
characters,  including  Jiggs,  Popeye, 
Capt.  Katzenjammer,  Maggie,  Hans  smd 
Fritz,  Barney  Google,  Boob  McNutt, 
Toots  and  Krazy  Kat,  for  masks  and 
the  use  of  the  same  characters  fw 
comic  stamps  and  comic  money  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  Wrigley  company. 

To  get  a  comic  mask  of  any  of  the 
characters,  also  comic  money  and  a 
sheet  of  comic  stamps,  children  are 
asked  to  send  the  Comic  Club,  Wrigley 
Building,  Chicago,  12  outside  package 
wrappers  from  12  five-stick  packages 
of  Wrigley ’s  chewing  gum  and  one 
three-cent  stamp  to  cover  packing  and 
return  mailing.  Four  of  these  wrap¬ 
pers  must  be  from  Wrigley’s  Juicy 
Fruit,  the  other  eight  may  be  from  any 
kind  of  Wrigley’s  gum,  the  offer  states. 

The  campaign  is  running  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  newspapers:  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  Atlanta  Amer¬ 
ican,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  Detroit  Times,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
American,  Omaha  Bee-News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  American,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattlt 
Post-Intelligencer,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
American  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Herald. 

The  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  placing  the 
copy. 

Sales  of  the  Wrigley  company  have 
shown  a  substantial  improvement  during 
the  past  three  weeks  and  volume  of  bus¬ 
iness  for  May  is  ahead  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  April  sales 
were  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  same 
month  in  1932. 


HEAVY  N.  E.  A.  REGISTRATION 

Chicago,  June  1 — Advance  registra¬ 
tions  to  the  48th  Annual  Convention  dl 
the  National  Editorial  Association  to 
be  held  at  Indianapolis  June  5  to  8,  in¬ 
dicate  a  record  attendance,  according  to 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary.  Following  the  three-day  conven¬ 
tion,  the  members  will  make  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  of  Indiana  and  visit  A 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  here 
June  14  and  15.  The  annbal  board  of 
directors  meeting  will  be  held  here  June 
16  to  20. 


A.  P.  GROUP  ELECTS  BOLLES 
Stephen  Bolles,  editor  of  the 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  was  re-elected 
president  of  Associated  Press  membert 
in  Wisconsin  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent  buildiflft 
May  25.  Other  officers  re-elected  w^! 
D.  D.  Dunn,  managing  editor,  Madisoa 
Capital-Times,  vice-president,  and  Patd 
D.  Shoemaker,  chief  of  the  Milwaukee 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  secifr 
tary. 
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Net  paid  sale  of 
The  New  York 
Times  Sunday 
edition  for  six 
months  ended 
March  3 1  aver- 
aged  759,736 
copies. 
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Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.  employ  The  New 
York  Times  Rotogravure  Section  as  a  major 
sales  instrument  in  the  New  York  market.  To  increase 
the  distribution  of  their  products  among  women  of  taste  and 
discrimination,  Yardley ’s  have  used  74,191  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Times 
since  1928 — as  much  as  in  all  other  New  York  newspapers  combined. 
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ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 

(A  part  of  the  Sunday  Edition) 
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When  Lord  Ruled  ^^The  Suh’ 

Dana,  LafFan  Break  With  A.  P*  and  Lord  Creates  a  News  Service  Over* 
night — Built  World-wide  List  of  1,400  Correspondents 

The  relationship  existing  between  d„  BARNETT  FINE  established.  It  was  called  the  Sun  Newi 

Boss  Lord  and  Mr.  Dana  was  of  the  .  „  _  Service.  Soon  Mr.  Lord  had  1,400  cor- 


1  Boss  Lord  and  Mr.  Dana  was  of  the 
best.  At  no  time  in  the  25  years  that 
the  two  men  were  associated  together 
did  any  form  of  friction  arise.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  the  question  of  policy 
came  up.  Here  there  was  a  clear  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor.  Mr.  Lord  had  complete 
charge  of  the  news  end  of  the  paper, 
and  brooked  no  interference  from  any 
quarter.  Similarly,  Mr.  Dana  had  full 
control  over  the  editorial  page,  and, 
while  he  did  not  write  all  of  the  edi¬ 
torials  appearing  on  that  page,  he  did 
formulate  the  policy  the  Sun  followed. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  oc¬ 
casionally  the  two  functions  of  the 
newspaper  overlapped.  One  day  a 
question  arose  which  found  the  two 
men  at  loggerheads.  When  it  appeared 
as  though  a  stalmate  had  been  reached, 
Mr.  Dana  suggested  a  rather  imusual 
procedure. 

"Let  us  go  for  a  train  ride,  and  we 
can  thresh  out  this  problem  on  the 
road,”  the  editor  offer^. 

".^11  right,”  Mr.  Lord  answered, 
with  equal  gravity,  despite  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  suggestion,  “we  can  start 
immediately.” 

The  two  men  left  the  office  and 
boarded  a  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  train.  They  had  no  idea  where 
they  were  going,  nor  did  they  care.  For 
mile  after  mile  the  editor  and  his  man¬ 
aging  editor  argued  back  and  forth. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  reached,  and 
the  problem  settled.  All  smiles,  the  two 
travellers  decided  to  go  back  to  their 
office.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
they  alighted,  only  to  discover  that  they 
were  stranded  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Fin¬ 
ally  a  return  train  arrived,  and  they 
boarded  it,  glad  to  be  headed  for  New 
York  once  again.  The  ride  back  was 
enjoyed  more,  Mr.  Lord  admits,  than 
the  trip  away  from  the  city. 

Methods  of  collecting  news  were  still 
uncertain  and  transitory  in  the  1880’s 
and  1890’s.  The  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  typewriter,  and  extension  of  the 
cable  and  telegraph  to  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  sections  of  the  world  made  the 
problem  of  efficiently  covering  the  news 
more  and  more  complicated.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  the  most  important  news 
agency  of  the  time.  After  its  reorgani¬ 
zation  under  Melville  Stone,  it  appeared 
to  monopolize  the  field.  The  Sun,  in 
common  with  most  important  news¬ 
papers,  was  a  member  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

When  the  United  Press  was  formed 
in  opposition  to  the  established  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — incidentally,  the  United 
Press  mentioned  here  is  not  the  present 
one — a  bitter  war  for  clients  arose. 
William  M.  Laffan,  business  manager 
and  publisher  of  the  Sun,  became  finan¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  United  Press, 
investing  heavily  in  the  project.  Laffan 
w’as  now  placed  in  the  role  of  having 
his  paper,  the  Sun,  a  client  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  thus  aiding  his  rival, 
The  set-up  did  not  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  inasmuch  as  the  United 
Press  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  far 
from  the  powerful  news  organ  that 
the  Associated  Press  was,  it  would 
avail  the  Sun  little  to  switch  from  one 
to  the  other.  On  some  pretext,  Dana 
and  Laffan  got  into  a  fight  with  the 
Asswiated  Press.  Rumors  of  this  dis¬ 
sension  were  heard  in  the  city  room, 
but  nothing  definite  had  come  from  any 
quarter. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  Dana  came  over  to  his  managing 
editor.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Lord  quizzi¬ 
cally  for  several  moments,  evidently  try¬ 
ing  to  appraise  the  man.  While  not 
exactly  excited,  the  editor  seemed 
somewhat  disturbed,  as  though  he  felt 
uneasy. 

“Well,  Chester,"  he  began,  speaking 
quietly,  “we’ve  done  it !” 


By  BARNETT  HNE 

(Copyright  1933  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company) 

(This  is  the  sez'enth  article  of  a  series  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Lord) 

‘Done  what?  Mr.  Lord  asked,  un-  “Yes,”  came  the  melancholy  answer, 
able  to  guess  at  the  allusion.  “yes,  I  certainly  am.” 

‘Weve  broken  with  the  Associated  But  he  wasn’t.  Despite  his  pessimism, 


Press,”  came  the  startling  answer,  he  did  not  sit  down  and  wail.  For  the 

next  three  hours  he  stuck  to  his  desk, 
frenziedly  scribbling  away  at  telegraph 
and  cable  blanks.  The  office  boys  and 
members  of  the  staff  were  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  although  he  made  certain  not  to 
disrupt  the  regular  newspaper  routine. 
He  sent  his  men  out  on  city  assignments, 
and  made  preparations  tor  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  the  Sun  as  though  nothing  un¬ 
usual  had  happened.  Hundreds  of  mes¬ 
sages  went  out  within  the  space  of  two 
or  three  hours.  He  sent  a  wire  to 
every  managing  editor  of  every  im- 
IKjrtant  newspaper  in  the  large  cities. 
He  sent  cables  to  London,  to  Paris,  to 
Berlin,  to  Rome,  to  Moscow.  Each  of 
these  dispatches  were  thrusts  in  the 
dark.  He  did  not  know  who  would 
receive  them,  or  how  they  would  be 
received.  Each  message  read  substan¬ 
tially  like  this : 

Sir;  Can  you  recommend  a  good  man  on 
your  paper  to  act  as  our  correspondent  for 
local  area?  Work  to  begin  immediately.  In¬ 
struct  applicant  to  rush  important  news  at 
once,  query  us  if  in  doubt.  Wilt  pay  at  our 
usual  rates.  Detailed  instructions  for  perma¬ 
nent  arrangements  will  follow. 

Chestek  S.  Loan. 

c  f  j  Admittedly,  groping  in  the  dark,  but 

Chester  b.  Lord  situation  demanded  quick  thinking 

A  photograph  taken  in  1897  immediate  action.  Well,  Mr.  Lord 


“From  now  on  you’ll  have  to  get  all  of  did  not  have  to  worry  about  action.  All 


the  news  yourself.” 


night  long  and  all  through  the  early 


The  managing  editor  emitted  a  long  morning  the  wires  hummed  with  ac- 
drawn-out  whistle.  “Is  that  so?”  he  tivity.  Many  replies  were  filed  during 


asked  increduously.  “We  have  to  col 
lect  our  own  news?” 


the  next  24  hours,  scores  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Sun  items.  The  whole  undertaking 


“Yes.  That’s  what  we  have  to  do,”  was  unwieldly,  with  numerous  duplica- 


Dana  replied. 

“Why,  Mr.  Dana,  we’ll  1)«  beaten  by 


tions,  but  the  managing  editor  had  en¬ 
visioned  the  completed  organization,  and 


the  Associated  Press  every  day  in  the  knew  that  the  necessary  foundation 
week,”  Boss  Lord  cried,  “They’re  an  was  being  laid.  That  morning,  and 
old,  established  organization.  How  can  every  morning  thereafter,  a  comparison 
we  compete  with  them?  We’ll  be  ot  the  Sun  with  any  other  paper  in  the 
beaten  out  of  our  boots.”  country  would  not  have  revealed  the 

“Oh  no,  we  won’t,”  came  the  reassur-  fact  that  Boss  Lord  was  working 
ing  reply.  “You’ll  get  the  news  all  against  powerful,  strongly  organized 


right.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Dana,”  Lord  an 


competitors  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  Sun  appeared  on  the 


swered,  “but  the  Associated  Press  has  street  at  its  usual  time;  it  carried  all 


correspondents. 


the  important  news  of  this  country  and 


“You  can  make  the  pai)er  interesting,  of  Europe;  it  was  as  interesting  and 


can’t  you?”  the  editor  interrupted. 


well-written  as  it  ever  had  been.  The 


“Yes,”  Mr.  Lord  admitted,  “just  as  Associated  Press  had  not  beaten  it  on 


interesting  as  it  ever  was. 

“Then.”  Dana  said,  ‘’go  ahead, 
trust  you.” 


a  story  of  importance. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  before  the 
Boss  could  stop  for  a  bite  of  breakfast 


Here  was  an  assignment  to  test  the  and  a  bit  of  a  nap.  He  could  not  leave 
heart  of  any  man.  Without  warning,  the  news-room  for  an  instant.  Tele- 
without  a  moment  for  preparation,  the  grams,  cables,  telephone  messages, 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  manag-  letters,  clogged  his  desk  to  the  choking 
ing  editor’s  newspaper.  The  Associated  point,  demanding  personal  attention. 
Press  had  given  him  the  news  of  the  Finally  he  brought  some  semblance  of 
world,  as  well  as  everything  of  import-  order  into  the  office,  picked  up  his  top- 
ance  in  this  country.  Now  what?  He  coat  and  hat,  and  left  for  home,  ready 
had  to  map  his  own  course,  and  do  that  to  relax  body  and  mind.  He  had  had 
quickly.  It  was  exactly  five  in  the  a  rigorous  experience,  and  knew  that 
afternoon.  The  Sun  had  to  go  to  press  more  was  to  come, 
next  morning  as  usual.  Not  a  bit  of  Dana  appeared  at  the  office  that 

news  could  be  expected  from  any  one  morning  as  usual.  The  managing  editor 
but  his  own  correspondents.  True,  he  had  already  gone.  On  the  editor’s  face 
had  a  number  of  foreign  correspondents,  were  ripples  of  joy.  He  could  not 
as  w’ell  as  a  few  local  ones,  but  would  control  himself,  so  pleased  and  happy 
that  be  enough  to  compete  with  the  was  he.  Edward  G.  Briggs,  star  politi- 
rest  of  the  metropolitan  papers?  Sup-  cal  reporter  on  the  Sun  at  that  time, 
pose  a  fire  destroyed  Chicago,  or  an  described  the  entrance  of  the  editor  into 
earthquake  shook  California,  or  war  the  city  room ; 

broke  out  in  Prussia - there  were  so  “Was  Dana  delighted?  If  you  had 

many  angles  to  consider -  seen  him  hop,  skip,  and  jump  into  the 

One  of  the  Sun  executives  came  over  office  that  morning  you’d  have  received 
to  Mr.  Lord,  offering  sympathy.  “I’ve  your  answer.  When  Lord  turned  up 
just  been  talking  with  Mr.  Dana  and  at  his  desk  in  the  afternoon  Dana 
learned  that  he  has  given  up  the  Asso-  rushed  out  from  the  Chief  Editor’s 
ciated  Press,"  the  executive  said.  “I  office,  grasped  him  about  the  shoulders, 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  for  and  chuckled,  ‘Chester,  you’re  a  brick, 
news,  and  he  answered:  ‘Oh,  Lord  will  you’re  a  trump.  You’re  the  John  L. 


get  the  news.’  Chester,  I’m  afraid 
you’re  in  for  it.” 


Sullivan  of  newspaperdom.’  ’’ 

Overnight  a  news  agency  had  been 


established.  It  was  called  the  Sun  Newt 
Service.  Soon  Mr.  Lord  had  1,400  cor¬ 
respondents,  located  in  every  part  of  tl* 
world,  on  his  staff.  He  kept  in  contact 
with  each  one  of  them  by  wire  and 
cable.  He  gave  instructions  to  his  me# 
to  query  him  on  any  development  that 
looked  like  a  good  story.  He  gradually 
weeded  out  the  poor  correspondents  on 
his  lists,  and  added  men  who  fulfilled 
the  Sun  requirements. 

“When  Dana  told  me  that  we  had  left 
the  .Associated  Press  1  kicked  and  said 
that  we’d  be  beaten  every  day,”  Mr. 
Lord  relates  today,  in  explaining  the 
exciting  months  that  followed.  ‘‘But 
the  Associated  Press  didn’t  beat  us 
very  often.  In  fact,  the  records  shot 
that  we  beat  them  as  frequently  as  they 
beat  us.  What  fierce  competition  «e 
had  in  those  days!  We  used  all  kini 
of  methods  to  get  the  news.  Some  of 
the  means  we  developed  weren’t  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate.  I’m  afraid,  nor  ami 
proud  of  everything  I  sanctioned. 

“We  constantly  stole  Associated  Press 
news  from  their  wires.  But  that  part 
is  all  right,  because  they  stole  as  mud 
from  us  as  we  did  from  them.  We 
used  to  wait  for  the  first  New  York 
newspapers  to  be  printed.  Then  we 
would  grab  them  off  the  presses,  and 
hurry  the  papers,  still  wet,  up  to  the 
Sun  office.  We  hired  several  fellows 
who  worked  on  the  World  to  steil 
copies  of  the  first  edition  as  soon  as 
the  papers  left  the  press  room,  and  shoot 
them  up  to  us. 

“In  addition  to  that,  we  hired  a  few 
men  to  act  as  bulletin  board  thieves. 
That  is,  as  soon  as  the  news  events 
were  flashed  on  the  boards — most  of  the 
papers  in  town  had  large  bulletins  in 
front  of  their  offices — we  were  in¬ 
formed.  But  much  of  the  time  this 
practice  was  unnecessary.  We  only 
practiced  it  to  safeguard  ourselvei 
Our  corps  of  correspondents  was  amply 
able  to  compete  with  the  Associated 
Press  or  with  any  one  else. 

“The  foreign  news  end  of  it  was  easy 
We  had  Henry  R.  Chamberlain  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  ii 
Europe.  He  always  knew  just  whii 
we  wanted.  Inasmuch  as  the  Europe* 
papers  come  out  earlier  than  ours,  d 
was  a  simple  matter  for  the  foreign  std 
to  glance  through  the  papers  and  wire 
us  whatever  might  lie  important. 

“I  had  a  corresixjiident  in  nearly 
every  city  in  the  country.  I  instructed 
them  to  query  me  on  anything  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  had:  Then,  if  I  thought 
we  could  use  a  certain  story,  I  sent 
the  correspondent  to  cover  it.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  had  1,400  correspondents  on 
our  list.  I  guess  the  Sun  had  the  world 
pretty  well  covered  with  that  bunch  ol 
loyal  men.  We  used  to  get  a  lot  of 
duplicates,  but  that  was  to  lie  expected. 
It  didn’t  worry  the  office,  as  we  wen 
willing  to  double  the  expense  if  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  one  jump  ahead 
of  the  other  papers. 

“At  the  start  we  called  our  agen? 
the  San  News  Service,  but  later  on  it 
assimilated  the  United  Press  and  becafflt 
the  Laffan  Bureau.  We  sold  our  ser¬ 
vice  to  many  important  papers,  and  that 
helped  pay  part  of  the  expenses  i^ 
volved.  A  good  many  men  volunteered 
their  services  and  werd  glad  of  tht 
chance  to  work  for  us.  When  a  m* 
offered  to  become  our  correspondent » 
his  district,  I  told  him  to  try  the  j® 
for  a  month  or  two.  If  he  was  aay 
good.  I’d  make  him  our  regular  ref- 
resentative  for  that  section.  Many  timer 
I  wrote  to  the  managing  editor  of  a 
paper  and  suggested  that  I  wanted  to 
hire  a  correspondent.  The  mana^ 
editor  would  almost  always  help  rr^e  W 
a  desirable  man.  Or,  whenever  I  wanted 
a  special  report  of  a  story  in  so« 
distant  town,  I  would  send  a  dispat# 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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"""X  Rumor 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  OFFICIALS 
ANSWER  MISINFORMATION  ABOUT  GARY,  INDIANA 
PUBLISHED  IN  SEVERAL  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 

ams 

HERE’S  THE  STORY! 

(Reprint  from  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  of  May  23, 1933) 


U.  S.  Steel  Has  No  Thought  of  Limiting  Activities 
In  Gary;  President  Irvin  Gives  Reassurance  As  He 
Denies  Removal  Rumors;  Refers  to  Taylor’s  Letter 


Following  the  publication  of  the  story  throughout  the  country  that  the 
steel  mills  were  to  be  removed  from  Gary  to  Pittsburgh  bemuse  tmeir 
foundations  were  said  to  be  sinking  in  the  sand,  The  Post-Tribune  wired 
\V.  A.  Irvin,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  a 
statement.  This  morning  the  following  wire  was  received: 


H.  B.  Snyder,  Editor, 

Gary  Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Ind. 

The  report  of  removal  of  Gary  steel  works  absurd. 
Entire  statement  without  foundation.  Statement  in 
Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  to  you  July  8,  1932,  still  is  100 
percent  correct. 

W.  A.  Irvin,  President. 


The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Irvin  refers  was  published  in  The^Post-Tribime 
July  13,  1932.  It  read  as  follows: 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
New  York 


Finance  Committee 


Office  of  Chairman 
Dear  Mr.  Snyder: 


July  8th.  1932. 


Replying  to  your  favor  of  July  6th  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  City  of  Gary,  it  seems  to  us  <iuite  unnecessary 
to  state  that  we  have  no  thought  of  limiting  our  activities  there,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  is  quite  likeiy  that  when  demand  for  products  resumes 
in  sufficient  volume  in  that  territory  to  justify  it,  that  our  activities  at 
Gary  might  well  be  increased. 

As  to  the  particular  plant  which  you  refer  to,  the  condition  of  its 


present  operation  is  entirely  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  trade  throughout 
the  country,  which,  as  you  know,  is  at  an  extremely  low  point.  Our 
investment  in  the  Gary  District  is  very  great  and  has  been  made  after 
careful  consideration,  thorough  study,  and  full  confldence  that  it  is  an 
advantageous  and  economic  location  for  the  production  of  steel. 

Trusting  this  will  dispel  your  doubts  and  those  of  others,  believe  me 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Snyder,  Editor.  MYRON  C.  TAYLOR. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune, 

Gary,  Indiana. 


Everyone  in  Gary  understands  that  this  story  of  the 
mills  sinking  is  wholly  without  any  basis  in  fact  but  people 
living  away  from  Gary  do  not  understand  and  it  is  to  clear 
their  minds  that  The  Post-Tribune  has  pursued  the  story 
this  far. 

The  telegram  from  Mr.  Irvin  and  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Taylor  give  the  attitude  of  the  steel  corporation  towards 
Gary.  That  attitude  means  the  further  development  of 
the  steel  industry  in  Gary. 

Indeed,  all  Gary  knows  that  improvements  are  being 
made  constantly  in  the  various  plants.  The  tin  pl^t  is 
now  putting  a  new  mill  into  operation  and  construction  is 
being  started  on  another. 

The  Gary  steel  plants  are  as  modem  and  efficient  as 
any  in  the  world.  Their  location  in  this  region  is  essential 
to  the  steel  corporation’s  business  in  the  middle  west. 
And  they  are  built  to  stand  as  long  as  they  are  needed. 
Their  foundations  are  just  as  good  as  foimdations  any¬ 
where  and  they  have  never  shown  any  signs  of  weakness. 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

GARY,  INDIANA 

The  Only  Newspaper  Published  In  The  World’s  Youngest  Major  Market 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD  IN  GARY 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  PAPER  AND  INK 
OFFERS  FIELD  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Quality  of  Newspaper  Printing  Has  Made  Real  Advance,  Says 
Head  of  Agencies’  MechanicsJ  Production  Committee,  But 
Uniformity  of  Results  Is  Still  Lacking 


The  quality  of  newspaper  printit^ 
has  made  decided  strides  forward  in 
recent  years,  Editor  &  Pubusher  was 
told  this  week  by  Dwight  L.  Monaco, 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
committee  on  mechanical  production. 
This  committee  works  jointly  with  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in 
seeking  to  obtain  the  best  possible  repro¬ 
duction  for  national  advertising.  Through 
this  joint  effort  standards  have  been  set 
up  for  the  kind  of  printing  material  fur¬ 
nished  to  newspapers  by  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  For  the  present  at 
least  it  is  felt  that  further  progress  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Despite  the  improvement  already  made 
in  newspaper  printing,  Mr.  Monaco 
commented  in  response  to  a  question 
about  current  conditions,  the  old  buga¬ 
boos  still  show  up  as  one  leafs  through 
a  bunch  of  tear-sheets.  “Strike-through” 
from  one  side  of  a  sheet  to  the  other, 
is  frequently  met  with,  while  in  other 
instances  pages  show  the  results  of  too 
heavy  impressions,  too  much  ink,  too 
little  ink,  or  low  casts. 

‘The  variations  in  newspaper  printing 
still  constitute  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said.  “The  agency  sends 
out  the  same  copy  and  the  same 
kind  of  printing  material  to  a  long 
list  of  newspapers,  but  when  the 
advertisement  appears  it  looks  fine  in 
some  newspapers  and  not  so  good  in 
others.  From  the  standpoint  of  merely 
delivering  the  message,  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  has  been  accomplished,  but  from  the 
artistic  standpoint  some  of  the  value  has 
been  lost. 

“Sometimes  an  advertisement  may  look 
all  right  by  itself,  and  it  is  only  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  same  advertisement  in 
other  papers  that  shows  how  much  im¬ 
provement  is  possible.” 

Mr.  Monaco  declined  to  discuss  the 
possible  effect  of  better  printing  on  the 
selling  value  of  an  advertisement,  indi¬ 
cating  that  this  question  was  outside 
the  field  of  the  joint  committee. 

Quality  of  paper  and  ink  used  are 
among  die  most  important  factors  in 
determining  the  appearance  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  he  said. 

“There’s  this  about  the  kind  of  news¬ 
print  used,”  he  explained;  “if  you  are 
looking  through  tear-sheets  from  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers,  and  you  pick  out  one 
page  and  say,  ‘There’s  a  fine-looking 
reproduction,’  usually  upon  examination 
you  will  find  you  have  picked  out  a  good 
sheet  of  newsprint 
“It  seems  to  me  that  some  progress 
might  be  made  in  obtaining  uniformity 
in  newsprint  At  present  you  will  find 
some  dailies  using  a  ^per  with  a 
smooth  surface,  others  using  paper  that 
is  less  smooth,  while  variations  in 
strength  and  color  are  wide. 

“In  the  magazine  field  the  paper  used 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  standard¬ 
ized.  The  weights  of  paper  may  vary, 
but  most  of  them  have  the  same 
finish  and  color,  so  that  the  agency  that 
places  the  same  copy  in  a  number  of 
publications  can  expect  uniform  results. 

“With  ink  you  have  the  same  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  newspapers  use  a  ‘toned’ 
ink,  with  a  slightly  bluish  cast;  others 
use  a  good  black  that  dries  hard,  and 
some  use  a  soft  black  that  rubs  off  at 
every  opportunity.” 

Mr.  Monaco  was  asked  about  color 
printing  in  newspapers.  ‘There  agmn, 
he  replied,  paper  and  ink  are  susceptible 
to  much  improvement.  Enough  news- 

Ks  are  doing  acceptable  emor  work, 
Ided,  so  that  at  least  a  begiiming 
might  be  made  toward  uniformity  <h 
both  the  paper  used  and  the  colors  of 
inks. 

Thus  far  in  the  development  of  daily 
color  printing  there  has  beoi  too  wide 


a  variation  of  colors  for  an  advertiser 
to  expect  that  his  advertisement  will 
have  the  same  uniform  appearance  in  a 
list  of  papers. 

When  and  if  an  acceptable  standard¬ 
ization  has  been  established,  he  pointed 
out,  an  advertiser  will  be  able  to  send 
out  color  material  with  proofs  pulled  on 
a  specific  uniform  paper  with  standard 
colors  of  inks,  and  then  be  reasonably 
well  assured  that  in  all  the  papers  on 
his  list  the  advertisement  will  appear 
like  the  proofs  sent  to  the  newspapers. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  the  A.A.A.A.  has  prepared  two  ex¬ 
hibits  for  showine  at  the  A.N.P.A. 
mechanical  conference  next  week.  One 
consists  of  black  and  white  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  other  of  color  advertisements, 
and  both  are  designed  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  results  obtained  by  different 
newspapers,  all  working  with  the  same 
copy  to  start  with. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  OHIO 


Graham,  Hiompson  Given  New  Poets 
on  Gibson  Newspapers 

Appointment  of  John  W.  Graham, 
business  manager  of  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal  to  the  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  promotion  of  Stanley  C. 
Thompson  from  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lorain  Journal  to  the  position  of 
business  manager  succeeding  Graham 
was  announced  this  week.  At  the  same 
time,  C.  H.  Norton,  member  of  the 
Lorain  Journal  advertising  staff,  was 
appointed  advertising  manager. 

The  newspapers  are  sister  publica¬ 
tions  and  David  Gibson  is  publisher  of 
both. 

Graham,  a  former  Mansfield  news¬ 
paperman  went  to  the  Lorain  Journal 
as  advertising  manager  in  1928,  becom¬ 
ing  business  manager  two  years  later. 

He  will  spend  two  or  three  days  a 
week  in  Lorain. 

Thompson  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lorain  Journal  organization  since  1924 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  since  1930.  Norton 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Akron  Beacon- Journal  and  more  re¬ 
cently  has  been  with  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  organization. 

ADVER-nSlNG  LAW  INVAUD 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  recently 
affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  H.  F. 
Atkinson  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Miami, 
who  ruled  in  one  case  that  portions  of 
Miami’s  ordinance  against  false  adver¬ 
tising  were  unconstitutional  and  in  the 
other  that  it  failed  to  set  out  an  of¬ 
fense.  The  decision  was  given  in  a 
case  in  which  Joseph  Cohen,  a  Miami 
clothing  merchant,  was  the  defendant. 


274,226 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Momins  and  Evening  issues) 
lor  the  month  of 

APRIL,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  April, 
1933,  was  179,698. 

Erwrythtng  in  BmlUmorm 
Kamlvm  Ar»mn4i 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evoning  Sunday 


EDITOR  KILLED  BY  POUCE 


Officers  Call  Shooting  of  Tallasasi^ 
Ala.,  Man  an  Accident 

Arthur  Thompson,  associate  editor, 
Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune,  was  shot  to 
death  on  a  downtown  street  early  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  May  27,  and  two  Tal¬ 
lassee  policemen,  J.  T.  Bonner  and  Her¬ 
bert  Hornsby,  arc  being  held  under 
first  degree  murder  charges  on  war¬ 
rants  sworn  out  by  relatives  of  tl* 
slain  newspaperman. 

Preliminary  hearing  for  the  two  of¬ 
ficers  has  been  set  for  Saturday,  June  3, 

Thompson  was  shot  once,  the  bulla 
entering  his  back  and,  ranging  upward 
through  the  shoulder,  entering  the  head. 
He  was  taken  to  the  East  Tallassee 
Hospital,  where  he  died  at  7  a.  m.  Sat¬ 
urday,  six  hours  after  the  shooting. 

The  officers  said  they  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrest  Thompson  and  that  he 
resisted.  Policeman  Bonner  admitted 
the  shooting,  but  said  his  pistol  was  (li^ 
charged  accidentally.  Witnesses  said 
one  of  the  officers  clubbed  Thompsot 
with  his  pistol. 

Thompson,  who  was  20  years  old,  was 
a  brother  of  Richard  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  and  a  son  of  the  late 
N.  R.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Tribune. 

DAILY  SELLS  RADIO  STATION 

The  News  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Galveston  News  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  announced  sale  of  its  Radio 
Station  KFUL  to  the  Southwesten 
Broadcasting  Company.  In  effect  the  | 
sale  will  give  one  of  the  broadcastiiig 
company  stations  full  time  instead  d 
half  time  which  heretofore  had  bees 
used  by  KFUL. 


A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS 
found  the  way 

These  retail  dealers  who  adver¬ 
tised  last  year  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  did  not  merely 
follow  the  lead  of  the  13  motor¬ 
car  manufacturers  who  also 
used  this  medium.  They  took 
what  they  knew  to  he  a  direct 
road  to  a  responsible  market 
of  demonstrated  buying  power 
.  .  .  400,000  readers  with  a 
marked  preference  for  Monitor- 
advertis^  merchants  and  mer¬ 
chandise. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

PubU»h»d  by  Thm  Chriatian  Sdenem  PublUhing  SoeUtr 
Boaton,  Mmaamehuaatta 


FOR  THE  HOME 


THE 


E.  D.  STAIR  SETS  TYPE  AGAIN 


E.  D.  Stair  (right),  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  showed  that  he 
hasn’t  forgotten  how  to  set  type  as  he 
did  when  he  started  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Morenci,  Mich.,  61  years 
ago,  when  he  donned  his  apron  and 
went  to  it  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
Detroit  recently,  given  by  the  Typo- 
thetae-Franklin  Association  for  27  men 
who  have  been  in  the  printing  business 
50  years  or  longer.  Mr.  Stair  was  the 
oldest  in  point  of  years  as  a  publisher. 
Charles  J.  Esterling  (left),  of  the  Ester- 
ling  Printing  Co.,  kept  tab  on  Mr.  Stair. 
All  the  old-timers  present  took  their 
turn  at  setting  type. 


Branch  officeat  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St*  Louis,  Kansas  Cl?' 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Miami,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Floreoo 
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Lower 

Composition  Costs 
Through  INTERTYPE 
Speed!  Economy!  Flexibility! 

The  New  Inter+ype  Model  G  Combination 
72-90  Channel  Intertype  MIXER 

Is  11)  a  News  Machine 

(2)  a  Display  Machine 

(3)  a  Mixer  Machine 

Without  Mechanical  Complications 

NEWS  COMPOSITION . 

Any  operator  can  get  his  maximum  output  from  this  machine.  It  has 
the  standard  go-character  keyboard  with  which  all  machine  men  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  New  Work  World-Telegram  uses  similar  Intertypes  exclusively 
for  straight  composition. 

DISPLAY— Up  to  Full  Width  18  Point.  . 

Model  G  carries  complete  fonts  of  full  width  1 8  point  faces — and  some 
condensed  headletter  faces  of  larger  point  sizes — in  its  standard  go-channel 
magazine.  The  magazines  are  easily  replaced,  as  on  all  other  Intertypes, 
with  other  magazines  containing  different  text  or  display  faces. 

DISPLAY— Up  to  Full  Width  30  Point.  . 

Model  G  has  a  new  extra-wide  magazine  of  72  channels — two  inches 
wider  than  formerly — accommodating  larger  matrices.  It  sets  full  width 
display  faces  up  to  30  point — and  condensed  faces  of  larger  point  size — 
caps,  lower  case,  figures  and  points — without  the  use  of  side  magazine 
equipment.  This  new  range  is  achieved  without  mechanical  complications. 

In  fact,  simplicity  of  design  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  new 
Intertype. 


to'* 


MIXED  COMPOSITION . 

Model  G  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  on  complicated  mixed  composition 
(such  as  light  face,  italic,  bold  and  bold  italic,  all  in  one  line).  Even  more 
important,  it  saves  time  in  making  instant  magazine  changes.  The  flip  of  a 
finger  does  it.  There  are  no  extra  motions,  no  waiting  for  the  distributor. 


PRESIDENT  ST..  1575  (Utica  sta.)— Girl, 
share  apartment  with  nurse,  S5.  SLocum 
6-9793. 

SHEEPSHEAD  3-2305  (  30  min.  N.  Y.— Take 
Brighton  Beach  express). — Attractive  1-2- 
and  3-room8,  $4  up. 

SLOPE  (358  7th  Ave. ) — Comfortable  singly 
private  bath,  conveniences;  {4,  SOuth  8- 

0324. _ _ _ _ 

SLOPE  (20  minutes  N.  Y. ) — Large~parlor, 
two,  $9.  or  unfurnished.  NEvins  8-8037. 
SO.  OXFORD,  56. — Large^well  fumished.~iili 
conveniences,  kitchenette,  plenty  of  heat, 
subways,  trolleys,  elevated;  also  hall  room. 


City  A.  C.  today  seemed  virtually 
assured  of  the  Class  C  Metropolitan 
Squash  Tennis  League  title.  City 
went  into  undisputed  possession  of 
the  lead  last  night  with  a  7-0  victory 
over  New  York  A.  C.,  with  which 
team  it  had  been  tied  for  the  lead. 

Other  results: — Squash  Club,  14; 
Harvard  Club,  3;  Yale  Club,  4;  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Club,  3;  Bayside, 


Jusf  One  of  Those 
Days  That  We  Can 
Brook  No  Chances 

Einstein  Blames 
Tough  Times  on 
internal  Causes 

■ 

Amateur  Golf 
Title  Play  Set 

David  Beiy 

In  Building 

■ 

Architecture  e9R — The  Per 

Fee  $20.  Professor  G.  M.  Allen  an 
8-8:50  p.  m.,  Monday  and  Tues 

Architecture  elOR — The  Pe 

sion.  Fee  $20.  Professor  G.  M.  All 
8-8:50  p.  m.,  Monday  and  Tues 

Architecture  e42R — Plan  R 
sion.  Fee  $20.  Mr.  A.  T.  Saxe. 

7-7 :50  p.  m.,  Tuesday  and  Frida 


DISPLAY — Up  to  60  Point  Condensed  . 

For  an  even  wider  range  of  display  composition,  the  Model  G  can  be 
equipped  with  a  mixer  side  unit  carrying  either  two  or  four  additional 
magazines.  These  magazines  will  take  the  largest  matrices  made  for  line 
composing  machines — up  to  full  width  36  point  bold  caps,  lower  case,  fig¬ 
ures  and  jKiints,  or  60  point  bold  condensed  caps  and  figures. 

INTERTYPE  corporation 

360  FURHAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  BOSTON 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  Baskerville. 

Display,  Vogue  Extra  Bold  with  special  No.  5  characters.  Vogue  Bold  Oblique  and  Vogue  Bold  with  Special  No.  2  characters 


m(£a 

PKIDES 

imo 


P.  M.  PAPER  DRIVE  EXPANDED 


NEW  HOME  OF  PROVIDENCE  DAILIES 
WILL  DOUBLE  PRESENT  CAPACITY 


Ournew  Serial 


Group  Permits  Other  Evening  Papers 
to  Run  Its  Promotion  Copy 

As  a  result  of  numerous  requests  on 
the  part  of  evening  newspapers,  the 
“Evening  Newspapers  For  Better  Re¬ 
sults”  campaign  which  started  March  13 
is  now  being  extended  to  other  evening 
papers.  The  13  original  sponsors  of  the 
series,  prepared  by  Homer  McKee,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  have  agreed  to  allow 
other  evening  papers  to  run  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  so  doing,  the  expanded  group 
of  dailies  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
sponsors’  names  in  conjunction  with 
their  own. 

The  original  sponsoring  papers  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2.000,000  in  the  major  markets 
of  America,  are  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Cleveland  Press,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  Indianapolis  News,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar.  New  York  Sun,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Le^er,  San 
Francisco  Daily  News  and  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon. 


Work  Will  Start  at  Once  cm  Three-Story  Journal-Bulletin  Structure 
— ^President  Sends  Congratulations — Will  Be 
Completed  Next  Spring 


COLONIAL  in  design  and  modified  the  mailing  room  to  the  shipping  room. 

to  permit  complete  incorporation  of  Executive  offices  will  be  located  on 
modern  newspaper  facilities,  a  new  plant  the  second  floor,  as  will  the  departments 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  of  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  ex- 
Evening  Bulletin  is  to  be  constructed  elusive  of  the  news  room.  Here  also 
by  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  according  will  be  the  library,  the  treasurer’s  of- 


“THE 

OSTREKOFF 

JEWELS’’ 


N.  Y.  SUN  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


20  Deceased  Staff  Member*  Honored 
At  Ceremony  May  29 

Memorial  services  for  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  who  died 
during  the  last  year  were  held  May  29 
in  the  club  room  in  the  Sun  Building, 
280  Broadway.  Representatives  of  all 
departments  attended. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  read  a  list  containing  20  names 
of  Sun  employes  who  had  died  since 
Memorial  Day  a  year  ago.  A  gong 
was  tolled  after  Mr.  Friendly  read  the 
name  of  each  deceased  member,  his  de¬ 
partment,  age  and  length  of  service  on 
the  Sun. 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  editorial  writer, 
delivered  a  brief  eulogy. 

Georgia  Graves,  concert  singer,  sang 
“Abide  with  Me”  and  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  accompanied  by  Willard  L 
Kevins  at  the  organ.  Two  soldiers  from 
the  16th  Infantry  at  Fort  Jay  sounded 
“Taps,”  concluding  the  service,  which 
was  arranged  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  advertising 
manager. 

ORGANIZE  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Architect’s  sketch  of  new  home  of  Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

to  announcement  of  the  Providence  fice,  the  editorial  department,  the  cir- 
Joumal  Company.  culation  office,  mailing  room,  a  lunch 

The  building  is  to  be  three  stories  room,  and  a  women’s  rest  room.  The 
high,  of  aj^roximately  double  the  floor  main  telephone  switchboard,  accommo- 
space  of  that  now  occupied  by  the  two  dating  trunk  lines  and  feeding  depart- 
papers,  and  is  to  be  erected  on  a  mental  switchboards  will  be  installed 
rectangular  site  bought  by  the  company  on  the  second  floor  also, 
several  years  ago  bounded  by  Fountain,  The  composing  room,  lighted  on 
Mathewson,  Union  and  Sabin  streets,  three  sides  by  frequently  spaced  win- 
Bids  were  received  from  15  national  and  dows,  will  occupy  a  space  104  feet  by  112 
local  contractors  before  the  award  was  on  the  third  floor.  Adjacent  to  it  will 
made,  the  company  announced.  The  be  the  news  room,  reference  library, 
papers  expect  to  occupy  the  new  plant  photographers’  and  artists’  studios,  a 
next  spring.  photo-engraving  room,  telegraph  room 

Tel^rajAic  congratulations  upon  its  and  other  units, 
determination  to  build  at  this  time  were  Cooper-Hewitt  lighting  units  will  be 
received  from  President  Franklin  D.  the  source  of  artificial  illumination  in 
Roosevelt  following  the  Journal  an-  the  composing  and  pressrooms, 
nouncement.  The  message  from  the  The  red  brick  of  the  exterior  will  be 
President,  sent  by  Stephen  F.  Early,  set  off  with  limestone  trimming  on  a 
one  of  his  secretaries,  follows:  base  of  gray  granite.  Steel  trim  will 

“The  President  directs  me  to  extend  be  used  in  all  the  windows,  which  cm 
his  congratulations  to  the  Providence  tbe  first  floor  will  have  the  typical  colo- 
Journal  for  deciding  at  this  time  to  un-  "ial  semi-circular  heads.  Second  and 
dertake  the  largest  building  commit-  third  floor  windows  will  be  given  pilas- 
ment  made  by  private  enterprise  in  your  ter  treatment,  with  stone  caps  and 
vicinity  since  the  depression.  The  bases,  while  the  cornices  will  be  of 
President  commends  and  thanks  the  stone  under  a  brick  parapet,  capped  with 
Journal  for  demonstrating  such  faith  st^e.  At  each  end  of  the  front,  there 
Md  confidence  in  improved  business  and  (s  to  be  a  pedimented  pavilion  reliev- 
industrial  conditions  now  and  for  the  ing  the  facade. 

future.”  Finished,  the  new  home  of  the  Jour- 

With  an  exterior  of  dark  red  brick  oal  and  Bulletin  will  present  a  striking 
and  a  first-floor  lobby  of  marble,  the  contrast  to  the  earlier  sites  of  publica- 
new  building  has  been  designed  to  ac-  t'O"-  1“  1829,  the  Providence  Daily 

cord  with  present-day  architectural  ef-  Journal  was  issued  from  a  printing  ef¬ 
fort  in  New  England  to  perpetuate  the  in  the  “Old  Coffee  House.”  In 
beauty  and  individuality  of  early  New  1833.  the  publication  was  housed  in  a 
England  construction,  so  especially  small  building  on  College  street,  the 
prevalent  in  Providence.  Albert  Kahn  direct  thoroughfare  between  Brown 
of  Detroit,  designer  of  many  model  University  and  the  business  section  of 
newspaper  plants  throughout  the  coun-  fbe  city.  From  1844  to  1871,  the  Jour- 
try,  is  the  architect.  nal  was  located  in  the  Washington  Row 

General  business  offices,  the  display  Building  and  from  1871  to  1889  the  of- 
and  classified  advertising  departments  tbe  Barton  Block  at  Turk  s 

and  other  organization  units  which  are  Head.  Part  of  the  company  equipment 
most  frequently  in  contact  with  the  pub-  then  moved  to  the  present  site  at 
lie  are  to  be  located  on  the  first  floor.  Westminster  streets  and  in 

A  pubUc  service  counter  to  be  used  1905  the  transfer  was  completed, 
as  headquarters  for  several  charitable  demolishing  the  buildings  on 

projects  wlu(*  have  the  support  of  the  started. 

Journal  and  B'ulletin  will  be  located  in 

the  first  floor  lobby.  The  counter  will  STORE  SALES  IMPROVE 

also  be  used  by  the  circulation  depart-  (Special  to  Eoito*  &  Publisher) 

™ent.  Chicago,  May  29 — Sales  of  depart- 

The  press  room,  on  view  from  the  ment  stores  in  the  seventh  Federal  Re¬ 
street,  will  occupy  the  basement.  It  is  to  serve  district  during  April  expanded  23 
take  up  an  area  of  102  feet  by  88,  being  per  cent  over  March,  compared  with 


By  E.  Phmips  Oppenhelm 


relates  the  thrilling  esca¬ 
pades  of  Wilfred  Haven, 
American  diplomat,  who  is 
honor-bound  to  carry  the 
Ostrekoff  jewels,  of  fabu¬ 
lous  value,  out  of  Russia 
and  across  war-tom  Europe 
to  England  where  they  are 
to  be  delivered  to  their 
owner. 

Not  for  a  long  time  in 
fiction  has  there  appeared  a 
girl  so  fascinatingly  ener¬ 
getic  as  Anna  Kastellane 
the  heroine  of  this  gripping 
romance.  After  countless 
adventures,  while  escaping 
from  Russia,  she  and  the 
fearless  hero  take  flight  by 
airplane  across  Europe. 

With  the  aid  of  the  girl 
he  fights  the  crew,  who  have 
learned  of  the  jewels  and 
seek  their  possession. 

The  plane  crashes  and, 
unconscious,  he  goes  to  the 
hospital.  The  girl  and  the 
jewels  are  missing.  And 
then  comes  the  surprising 
denouement. 


52  Cleveland  Hardware  Dealer*  Plac¬ 
ing  60  Inche*  of  Copy  a  Week 

A  cooperative  organization  of  52 
Cleveland  hardware  merchants  has  been 
formed  under  the  name  of  Eagle  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores,  Inc.  It  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  R.  H.  MacNaugh- 
ton,  of  the  Cleveland  Press  advertising 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  effective  cooperative  advertising 
schedules.  It  is  exclusively  a  dealers’ 
organization.  The  stores  will  run  at 
least  60  inches  of  copy  a  week  for  a 
year. 

Copy  is  of  the  "card”  classification 
with  numerous  items  offered.  The 
names  of  the  firms  contributing  are 
printed  in  each  advertisement. 


Rhode  Island  i 

//n  .  .  //| 

Kenovizins  ! 


Thirty  installments 
Dramatic  illustrations 


To  advertisers  of  materials, 
equipment,  finishes  and 
furnishings  for  houses  and 
grounds,  a  well  organized 
state-wide  campaign  is  now 
providing  intensive  coop¬ 
eration. 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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33rd‘shm^  Ki^. 


V(\\i\0  6.  m06R, 
ALTHOUGH  BUNO, 
WORK'S  Jl6-‘5^W  Ru-EZie'S  M 
EA'SIUV  T\\t  AVER^6E 

WITH  'SIGHT/  . 

-^i?s  AtiQe/es^  I 


Another  Star  Joins  McNaught! 


JOHN  HIX,  whose  ^"Strange  as  it  Seems**  has  been  a  successful  feature  for  more  than 
five  years,  and  is  now  in  more  than  100  newspapers,  has  joined  the  McNaught  galaxy  of  stars. 
You  know  these: 


RAYMOND  MOLEY 
HARRY  TUTHILL 
ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 
I.  C.  BRENNER 


RUBE  GOLDBERG 
ROE  FULKERSON 
J.  H.  STRIEBEL 
GUS  MAGER 


o.  o.  McIntyre 

J.  P.  McEVOY 
HAM  FISHER 
KEN  KLING 


WILL  ROGERS 
DOCTOR  ROCKWELL 
CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL 
ZOE  BECKLEY 


McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  • 

CHAS.  V.  McADAM,  President  V.V.  McNITT,  Chairman 


Here’s  a  specimen  daily  release. 
Daily,  three  columns. 


About  two  hundred  words  of  text  with  each  drawing. 

Sunday,  page  in  colors. 


STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS— By  John  Mix 


For  further  proof  address  the  author,  inclosing  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


,^^Pil,oT  tiFW/\R0, 
76^TooK  LIP 

^FLYING  AT  71 
-gecAME  An  ekpert  pilot.  . 

!Los  Atrge/es 

-Bonnet 

^orti  bu  FiMnk 
SomHoffej', 

Tobdsco,  O.,  • 

^  MA9E  OF 
lltoU5AN9S  OF 
uviNa  F>e£6 . . 


AuonoR  i\un\fHkie‘5- 
LiTHe  Rock,  AeH., 
16  An  t'/PERT 
MARK6M^n  ALTrtouart 
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STAR  WRITERS  COVER 
LONDON  CONFERENCE 


Press  Associations  and  Newspapers 
Assign  Specialists  to  Cover 
Economic  Parley — Sail 
With  Delegation 

Specialists  in  international  news  are 
gathering  in  London  this  week  to  cover 
the  World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference.  The  conference,  whic^  is 
being  participated  in  by  65  nations, 
opens  June  12. 

American  press  associations  and 
large  newspapers  were  placing  their 
star  men  on  the  job.  A  num^  of  re¬ 
porters  sailed  with  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  on  the  President  Roosevelt  May 
30. 

In  addition  to  sending  men  from 
this  country  to  cover  the  event,  the 
press  associations  and  newspapers  were 
shifting  their  European  men  so  that 
those  best  qualified  for  the  job  might  be 
in  London. 

Charles  Michelson,  publicity  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  Elliott  Thurston,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  are  handling  the  press  de¬ 
tails.  Mr.  Michelson  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  shortly  before  sailing  this 
week  that  he  expected  a  record  turn-out 
of  reporters  in  London. 

Joseph  H.  Baird,  chief  of  the  United 
Press  state  department  staff,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Beattie,  of  the  U.  P.  Senate 
staff,  accompanied  the  American  dele¬ 
gation.  The  U.  P.’s  coverage  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Webb  Miller, 
European  news  manager,  with  Harry 
Flory,  of  the  London  bureau,  writing 
the  general  stories.  Ralph  Heinzen, 
Paris  bureau  manager,  is  accompanying 
the  French  delegation  to  London. 
Others  of  the  London  bureau  who  will 
help  the  U.  P.  cover  the  conference 
include  Frederick  Kuh,  Henry  T.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Herbert  Moore,  W.  G.  Quisen- 
berry.  Sir  Walter  Layton,  editor  of  the 
London  Economist,  and  a  well  known 
British  economist,  will  write  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  U.  P.  and  there  will 
be  other  special  articles  from  time  to 
time. 

Associated  Press  staff  writers  from 
London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  will  cover  the  conference.  Claude 
A.  Jagger,  head  of  the  A.  P.  Wall 
Street  bureau  in  New  York,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Vosburgh  of  the  Washington 
staff,  sailed  with  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  this  week.  M.  K.  Whiteleather 
of  the  Paris  bureau  will  accompany  the 
French  delegation.  DeWitt  Mackenzie, 
chief  of  the  London  bureau,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  A.  P.  coverage.  Among 
the  others  on  the  Lcmdon  staff  who  will 
be  assigned  to  the  conference  are  Frank 
H.  King,  Alvin  Hallman  and  Oscar 
Leiding.  It  will  be  one  of  many  con¬ 
ferences  for  Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  British  delegation  at  the  con¬ 
ference  resulting  in  the  Versailles  peace 
treaty  and  he  has  attended  every  major 
European  conference  since  then. 

George  R.  Holmes,  head  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  International  News 


Service,  sailed  with  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  take  charge  of  the  I.  N.  S. 
coverage.  Among  those  who  will  help 
report  the  sessions  are  Harry  K.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  London  bureau  chief;  Edward  L. 
Deuss,  former  manager  in  Moscow’  and 
Berlin,  and  now  with  the  London  bu¬ 
reau;  and  Pierre  Huss  and  Charles  A. 
Smith,  of  the  London  bureau. 

Universal  Service  has  assigned  Karl 
\'on  Wiegand,  chief  European  corre¬ 
spondent  ;  William  Hillman,  London 
bureau  chief,  and  Thomas  C.  Watson, 
of  the  London  bureau,  to  direct  Univer¬ 
sal’s  coverage. 

Frederick  T.  Birchall,  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  direct  the  Times’  coverage. 
Several  Times’  correspondents  abroad 
will  be  on  hand  to  aid  Mr.  Birchall, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

Albert  L.  Warner,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau, 
sailed  with  the  American  delegation  this 
week.  Harold  E.  Scarborough,  head  of 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  European  bureaus 
with  headquarters  in  London,  will  sup¬ 
ervise  the  report.  Leland  M.  Stowe, 
Paris  correspondent,  and  John  Elliott, 
from  Berlin,  will  aid  in  reporting  the 
meeting  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  Negley  Farson,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  ;  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Paris 
bureau  chief,  and  former  Senator 
George  H.  Moses. 


EDITORS  TESTIFY  ON  DIRIGIBLES 


Gauvreau,  Rodgers  and  Patterson 
Give  Views  in  Capital 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisres) 

Washington,  June  1 — While  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  other  avia¬ 
tion  experts  stood  on  the  sidelines  as 
observers,  the  Congressional  committee 
inquiring  into  the  “Akron”  disaster  to¬ 
day  turned  to  “hard  headed  newspaper¬ 
men”  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  lighter  than  air 
craft 

Emile  H.  Gauvreau,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  who  asked 
that  his  testimony  be  taken  as  that  of 
a  hard  headed  newspaperman  rather 
than  an  expert;  J.  M.  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  Cleveland  Rodgers,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  offered  no  criticism  of 
the  “Akron”  or  of  its  crew,  but  told 
the  committee  in  plain  language  that 
the  past  history  of  dirigibles  is  one  of 
failure,  and  that  the  public  wants  no 
more  of  them  for  the  present  at  least. 

Arthur  Brisbane  will  discuss  the 
dirigible  question  before  the  committee 
at  a  later  date. 


PRINTING  BILL  PASSED 

Despite  opposing  arguments  against 
permitting  convicts  to  compete  with 
free  labor,  the  Texas  senate.  May  25, 
passed  a  house  bill  by  a  vote  of  16  to 
8,  authorizing  the  prison  system  to  bid 
on  state  contract  printing  and  binding 
and  to  furnish  other  similar  services 
and  supplies.  Proponents  of  the  bill 
estimate  that  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  would  be  saved  the  taxpayers. 


•  •  • ECONOMY • •  • 

J(brk-0-^an 

VJ  REO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

Will  Save  50% 
on  under  packings 
for  any  newspaper 

tSEE  OUR  MR.  E.  W.  JONES  ]1 
At  our  Booth  at  the  Convention  Jf 

BEHR- MANNING  CORP^  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  LOST  JOB 
OVER  LETTER  TO  CREEL 

Secretary  of  U.  S.  Oil  Conservation 

Board  and  Former  M.  £.  Sought 
to  Revive  Committee  on 
Public  Information 

(Special  to  Kditob  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29 — A 
confidential  letter,  which  E.  S.  Roches¬ 
ter,  former  newspaperman  and  later 
secretary  of  the  hederal  Oil  Con¬ 
servation  Board,  wrote  with  an  idea 
ot  perpetuating  the  board  and  inciden¬ 
tally  the  position  of  secretary,  was  re¬ 
vealed  to^y  as  the  immediate  reason 
for  his  losing  his  job. 

The  letter  somewhat  startled  sedate 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  when  it  was  presented  by  Senator 
Thomas  Gore  of  Oklahoma  during  a 
hearing  on  the  Capper-Marland  oil 
control  bill.  The  missive  contained  a 
severe  castigation  of  White  House 
press  conferences,  branding  them  as 
larcical  and  nuisances. 

It  also  told  how  Rochester  “juggled” 
his  assignment  with  the  board  for  eight 
years.  The  secretary  was  at  one  time 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  is  a 
former  city  and  managing  editor  of 
the  W ashington  Post.  He  also  handled 
press  contacts  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  three  Attorney  Generals. 

'Fhe  letter,  directed  to  George  Creel 
of  ban  Francisco,  director  of  public 
information  for  the  government  during 
the  World  War,  somehow  came  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Ickes,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  chairman  of  the 
oil  board.  The  letter  was  written  last 
Dec.  21. 

A  statement  by  the  Interior  executive, 
after  the  letter  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  committee  hearing,  disclosed 
that  he  was  already  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Rochester's  “connections  and  past 
records,”  and  that  when  he  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Creel  the  night 
of  March  31,  he  sent  this  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  oil  board  secretary  the  next 
morning. 

“For  administrative  reasons  I  find  it 
necessary  to  terminate  your  services 
effective  at  the  close  of  business  today. 
April  1,  1933.” 

Mr.  Rochester  told  Creel  he  would 
like  to  see  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
create  the  committee  on  public  informa¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  the  White 
House  and  Creel  at  the  helm. 

“The  semi-weekly  press  conferences 
the  President  must  endure,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “constitute  a  nuisance  and  a 
strain  on  any  President. 

"They  are  frequented  by  a  galaxy  of 
newspapermen  who  rarely  use  anything 
coming  out  of  the  conferences,  but  at¬ 


tend  out  of  curiosity  and  as  a  means 
of  killing  time  and  loafing.  Mr.  Roos6 
velt  should  not  obliged  to  put  nj 
with  such  a  farcical  situation.  .  , 
“I  would  do  away  with  the  petty 
group  of  so-called  secretaries  and  mak; 
the  White  House  a  virile  and  open 
institution  that  would  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  countrr 
— and  of  business.” 


REPORTERS  OFF  AIR 

A  dispatch  to  Editor  &  Pubush® 
from  Washington  this  week  told  of  two 
of  the  Associated  Press  correspondent!, 
Francis  M.  Stevenson,  of  the  Whitt 
House  staff,  and  John  Suter,  who  cor- 
ers  the  Supreme  Court,  cancelling  radio 
broadcasting  engagements.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson  was  to  sing  with  the  Whht 
House  Correspondents’  Associaticmi 
quintet,  and  Mr.  Suter  was  to  m^e  i 
talk.  Their  parts  in  the  programs  wert 
both  cancell^.  Editor  &  Pubush® 
was  told  in  New  York  this  week  that 
for  a  long  time  the  A.P.  has  felt  that 
its  correspondents  should  not  partid 
pate  actively  in  radio  broadcasting,  and 
that  it  had  discouraged  the  practice. 


JOHN  H.  ABNEY  DIES 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Tyler,  Tex.,  June  1 — John  H.  Abney, 
78,  publisher  the  Lampasas  (Tex) 
Daily  Leader  for  many  years  and  con¬ 
nect^  with  that  paper  since  1902,  died 
Tuesday,  according  to  a  telegram  i> 
ceived  here  by  J.  Alvis  Thomas  of  the 
Tyler  Journal,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lampasas  paper. 


SMITH  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Charles  B.  Smith,  city  editor  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  since  the  death  of 
Eugene  Baldwin  in  1914  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
G.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Star.  The 
readjustment  of  offices  followed  the  r^ 
cent  death  of  Seymour  A.  Oakley, 
editor.  Howard  M.  Fuller  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  political  editor. 


In  the  Pennsylvania  territo"iaI 
advertisement  of  May  6,  1933, 
theWilkes-BarreTimes-Leader 
figures  of  27,461  were  published 
in  error  as  those  of  A.B.C. 
statement,  April  1,  1933.  The 
correct  figures  for  last  Pub¬ 
lishers  statement  issued  by 
the  Times-Leader  are  those  for 
October  Ist,  1932,  namely 
26,123. 

WILKES-BARRE 

TIMES-LEADER 


Wa  LTER  LiPPMANN 


“TODAY  and  TOMORROW" 


Whether  we  agree 

with  him  or  not,  we  enjoy 
reading  him.  He  is  the  Man 
with  the  Flashlight,  the 
Great  Elucidator.” 

BEVERLY  SMITH 
in  'The  American  Magazine 


Now  124  newspapers 
have  found' a  way  to 
buy  and  print  Walter 
L^mamYs  "Today  and 
TotnorrouY\  If  your 
territory  it  open,  write 
or  wire  for  reasonable 
temu. 


New  York  H 
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The  Smoke  Clouds  of  Active  Production  Replace 
the  Pall  of  Depression  ^  ^  ^  in  the 

Keystone  State 


The  hum  of  whirring  machinery  grozas  louder  in  the  Keystone  State;  the  pall  over 
the  factory  areas  and  steel  plants,  changes  from  that  cast  by  depression,  to  the 
belching  smoke  clouds  of  active  production. 


Production  busily  engaged  in  speeding 
up  the  more  than  60  different  kinds  of 
world-famous  “Pennsylvania  products”- 
both  natural  and  manufactured.  They 
constitute  the  basic  foundations  of  our 
national  industries.  William  Penn  ranks 
as  a  “one-two-three”  leader  in  their 
output. 

Reports  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth  testify  to  the  new  order  of  things 
in  the  way  of  industry  and  business  now 
animating  this  territory.  Father  Penn 
steps  up  his  activities — and  steps  out 
into  the  front  rank,  keeping  pace  with 
the  economic  revolution  now  sweeping 
the  country. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  prolific  in 
“new  and  better  jobs”  for  thousands  of 
workers  in  many  of  its  standard  lines. 
Steel  is  widely  represented  in  different 
products.  Day  and  night  crews  are 
working  full  time  at  one  of  the  largest 
steel  spring  plants  and  at  forging  plants. 
Open  hearth  furnaces  idle  eighteen 
months  are  lighted.  Screw  and  bolt 
plants  show  marked  gains,  also  crucible 
steel  plants. 


Glass  factories  are  putting  on  a  large 
number  of  new  men,  one  alone  recalling 
600  workers.  Another  reports  a  21  per 
cent  pickup  in  its  orders.  Glass  manu¬ 
facturers  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
report  gains,  some  of  them  due  to  de¬ 
mands  for  beverage  consumption.  The 
cement  field  in  various  sections  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  uptrend,  a  number  of 
hitherto  idle  plants  resuming  operations. 
Many  textile  lines  show  improvement. 
General  trade  and  business  are  better. 

A  substantial  share  of  the  above  activ¬ 
ities  is  portioned  throughout  the  16 
distinct  trade  zones  represented  by  the 
20  Keystone  papers  issued  in  the  im¬ 
portant  Pennsylvania  cities  named  here. 
These  busy  trade  centers  also  represent 
many  millions  in  annual  buying  power. 

The  market  presented  on  this  page 
rapidly  is  expanding.  It  makes  an  un¬ 
excelled  mass  sales  territory  for  any 
standard  nationally  advertised  brand. 
The  world’s  greatest  merchandisers  select 
these  newspapers  as  their  linage  car¬ 
riers.  Contact  these  mediums  NOW — 
for  that  Summer  Linage.  “Step  along” 
with  Father  Penn — and  “step  up”  your 
Keystone  sales  orders. 


2,500 

Circulation  ILaea 


**BeaTer  Falls  News  Tribune. . .  (E)  8,010 

••Chester  Times .  (E)  19,882 

••Connellsville  Courier .  (E)  5,850 

•Erie  Dispatch-Herald .  (E)  33,407 

fGreeivshurt  Reriew-Tribune.  (EM)  12,210 

tHarrisburg  Telegraph .  (E)  44,789 

ttHazleton  Plain  Speaker . I 

tfHazleton  Standard-Sentinel .  ( 


•A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1933. 
tfPublishers’  Affidavit  Apr.  1,  1933. 
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••Sharon  Herald . 
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MECHANICALLY  IMPORTANT 

Four  years  in  which  newspapers  have  kept 
composing  room  machines  dark  and  presses 
under  tarpaulin  would  not  appear  to  be  a  period 
in  which  a  mechanical  superintendent  could  easily 
acquire  merit  or  a  higher  standing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  community,  and  yet  the  seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  next  week  of  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  will  bear  witness  that  he  has  done  both. 

Better  newspaper  printing  is  being  done  today 
than  in  1929,  though  little — too  little — new  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  purchased.  Economic  circumstances 
have  reduced  the  pressure  of  volume  in  about  the 
same  ratio  as  they  have  reduced  the  facilities  for 
performance,  and  have  compelled  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  to  make  half  as  much  go  twice  as  far.  That 
they  have  in  such  large  measure  succeeded  can  be 
attributed  to  the  pooling  of  information,  ideas  and 
methods  afforded  by  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  Due  largely  to  its  efforts,  news¬ 
papers  have  access  to  a  body  of  knowledge  on 
mechanical  operations  that  did  not  exist  for  general 
use  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  fund  which  does  not 
depreciate  with  use  and  can  be  counted  upon  to 
grow  with  and  ahead  of  the  industry. 

Katisas  City  newspapers  withheld  news  of  girl 
kidnaping  29  hours  to  aid  her  safe  return, 
responding  to  sentiments  nobler  than  mere  pro¬ 
fessional  duty. 

INCOME  TAX  SECRECY 

INVARIABLY,  as  night  follows  day,  interference 
with  the  orderly  processes  of  publication  of  the 
facts  concerning  government  leads  to  public 
abuses.  The  income  tax  scandals  in  high  places 
that  are  rocking  the  nation  in  1933  trace  back  to  the 
suppression  of  income  tax  reports  in  1925  when, 
almost  by  unanimous  consent.  Congress  railroaded 
through  a  repealer  which  totally  ignored  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  sealed  income  tax  returns  as  if 
they  were  the  most  precious  and  sacred  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  documents. 

At  that  time  Editi»  &  Publisher  said:  “It  is 
obvious  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  tax  payments 
is  dangerous  because  of  the  great  temptation  it 
offers  to  weak  individuals  to  profit  through  cor¬ 
rupt  methods.  Secrecy  is  an  encouragement  to 
fraud.  Every  experienced  newspaperman  knows 
there  are  individuals,  some  powerful,  who,  under  a 
blanket  of  secrecy,  would  gyp  good  old  Uncle  Sam 
to  rags  and  tatters,  if  they  could  get  away  with  it. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  all  about 
the  public  business.” 

That  was  familiar  doctrine,  but  the  majority  of 
newspapermen,  as  well  as  legislators,  seemed  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  something  inherently  wrong  in 
publication  of  income  tax  returns,  though  the  same 
implication  of  inv-asion  of  privacy  did  not  run  against 
public  returns  on  real  estate,  personal  property  or 
other  forms  of  taxation.  The  whole  argument  was 
absurd. 

For  eight  years  the  shutters  have  been  tightly 
closed  on  the  revenue  offices  where  income  taxes 
are  received.  Secrecy  has  had  a  fair  test.  In  view 
of  the  astounding  developments  in  the  bank  investi¬ 
gation,  who  will  now  be  bold  enough  to  champion 
this  imnatural  suppression?  The  inequalities  of  the 
income  tax  law  were  never  realized  by  the  people 
until  they  learned  who  did  not  pay  income  taxes, 
and  why.  Now,  too  late  to  help  the  government  in 
its  dark  period  of  depression,  there  is  a  rush  to 
revise  the  law.  It  is  just  possible,  also,  that  the 
humiliation  of  men  of  high  position  during  recent 
weeks  would  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  not 
been  the  temptation  to  dodge  taxes  while  covered  by 
secrecy. 

The  idea  of  tax  return  censorship  is  irregular  and 
out  of  place  in  a  democracy.  There  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  new  bank  law  opening  up  the 
entire  income  tax  bureau  to  public  inspection.  News¬ 
papers  may  print  income  tax  returns,  or  leave  them 
out,  editors  deciding  what  is  or  is  not  news,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  suppression  at  the 
source,  and  many  excellent  reasons  against  it. 

Through  the  death  of  Datid  E.  Town  the 
Hear  St  organicaiion  loses  an  able  chairman  and 
newspaperdom  an  amiable  and  valued  associate. 


In  my  distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
He  heard  me. 

Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from  lying  lips, 
and  from  a  deceitful  tongue. — Psalm,  CCXX: 
1,  2. 


A  HEALTHY  BUSINESS 

Few  aspects  of  the  national  industrial  recovery 
bill  now  appear  to  have  any  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  daily  newspaper  publication.  On  the 
one  hand,  most  of  the  proposed  regulations  for 
creating  work  opportunities  cannot  be  applied  to 
newspaper  production;  on  the  other,  the  need  for 
co-operation  between  competitors  to  eliminate  waste¬ 
ful  practices  is  less  in  the  newspaper  business  than 
in  almost  any  other  that  can  be  named.  Despite 
its  reputation  for  unbusinesslike  operation,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  come  through  the  depression 
with  a  smaller  decline  in  business,  less  destruction 
of  capital  values,  and  less  suffering  by  its  em¬ 
ployed  members  than  any  other  major  industry  in 
the  land. 

In  the  newspaper  business,  there  is  no  general 
disposition  to  go  on  a  union-busting  campaign  under 
cover  of  the  proposed  short-week  legislation.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  and  determined  effort  to 
bring  union  wages  into  line  with  the  decreased 
revenues  of  newspapers  and  the  lowered  wages  and 
salaries  of  non-union  employes,  but  there  is  also 
the  hope  and  the  intention  to  increase  payrolls  as 
soon  as  volume  of  business  warrants.  To  date, 
“technological  unemployment”  is  not  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  in  newspaper  offices  and  there  is  no  immediate 
likelihood  of  its  addition  to  the  craft’s  troubles. 

These,  ancient  and  well  known,  will  not  be  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation,  except  as 
they  concern  interstate  commerce.  Cut  rates  and 
secret  arrangements  on  advertising,  existing  under 
widely  varying  local  conditions,  have  been  slapped 
on  the  wrist  many  times  since  newspapermen  first 
met  to  discuss  common  problems  and  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  to  guide  the  common  thought,  and  the  evils 
die  in  one  phase  to  revive  in  another  as  circum¬ 
stances  change.  Resolutions  of  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  have  not  been  mandates.  They  have  stiffened 
weak  backs,  but  have  not  restrained  the  ruthless. 
National  legislation  will  have  no  better  effect,  and 
local  regulation  by  law  is  undesirable.  In  many 
states,  the  existence  of  statutes  similar  in  intent  to 
the  Sherman  law  prevent  effective  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  newspapers. 

It  can  be  hoped,  however,  that  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  for  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  volume  can  be  self-regulated  under  the  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  the  proposed  national  legisla¬ 
tion.  During  the  emergency  period  in  which  the 
Sherman  law  is  suspended,  it  is  possible  that  the 
states  may  take  similar  action  on  their  statutes, 
leaving  the  way  open  for  effective  consultation  be¬ 
tween  competitive  enterprises.  There  are  dangers, 
of  course,  and  the  possibility  that  greedy  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  operators  will  interpret  agreements  to 
selfish  advantage,  but  the  honest  newspaper  has  al¬ 
ways  in  its  own  hand  the  strong  weapon  of  publicity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
maintain  decency  in  newspaper  publication,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  far  greater  application 
than  has  ever  been  seen  of  publicity  to  all  other 
business  transactions.  It  is  the  closest  approach  to 
a  panacea  for  business  ills  that  can  be  conceived  at 
this  time.  It  is  the  foundation  rock  upon  which  the 
administration  is  building  its  entire  emergency  pro¬ 
gram — co-operation  through  an  informed  public 
opinion. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
criticises  headlines  which  indulge  "excessive 
acreage,"  such  as  "Tornadoes  Sweep  Dixie," 
more  specifically  only  a  small  section  of  North 
Arkansas. -  — 


RIAL 


TO  MAKE  PUBUC  OPINION 

SO  swift  are  the  developments  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  national  government  to  curb 
the  ravages  of  depression  and  establish  a  sound 
recovery  that  the  average  newspaper  reader  must 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  bewilderment.  It  « 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  work-a-day  business 
man,  or  the  busy  housewife,  could  keep  abreast  of 
the  dazzling  program,  since  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  skilled  newspaper  reporters  and  editorial  com¬ 
mentators  to  present  the  facts  in  orderly  fashion  to 
the  public  from  day  to  day. 

This  situation,  it  seems  to  us,  demands  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  be  taken  to  keep  the  public 
informed — methods  much  better  than  merely  printing 
the  daily  record  of  events,  or  fragmentary  ^itorial 
comment.  At  regular  intervals,  these  vast  under¬ 
takings  of  the  government  should  be  rounded-up  in 
feature  stories  written  by  competent  analysts.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  complicated  agricultural  plan,  or 
the  industrial  control  measure,  or  the  inflation 
scheme,  measures  far  too  intricate  to  be  treated  in 
ordinary  current  news  forms.  They  must  not  only 
be  stated  in  news  despatches,  but  be  explained  in 
simple  and  comprehensive  terms. 

We  commend  the  method  used  by  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News  whose  editor,  we  observe,  recently 
has  been  publishing  sections  devoted  to  thorough 
interpretative  treatment  of  inflation,  gold  standard, 
price  inflation,  farm  relief,  industrial  employment 
plans  and  so  forth.  The  opinions  of  leading  men 
in  various  branches  of  business,  industry  and  finance 
were  published  in  interview  form.  We  are  told  that 
readers  responded  favorably  to  this  feature  and  that 
advertisers  were  especially  appreciative  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  because  it  explained  in  the  terms  of  the  people 
the  actual  meaning  of  events  calculated  pro¬ 
foundly  to  affect  prices. 

Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  bottom 
stone  in  the  structure  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  attempting 
to  rear  is  labelled,  in  box-car  letters,  “public  con¬ 
fidence  and  co-operation.”  No  President  can  work 
the  miracle  of  recovery  alone.  Prosperity  revival 
can’t  be  merely  legislated.  The  best  the  federal 
government  can  do  is  make  the  pattern,  set  the  sig¬ 
nals,  map  the  campaign.  Recovery  depends  finally 
on  the  action  the  people  take  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  public  cannot  act  co-operatively 
and  effectively  except  as  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
common  understanding.  No  newspaper  can  afford 
to  content  itself  with  a  routine  coverage  of  the  pul¬ 
sating  economic  program  which  is  set  forth  to  re¬ 
make  the  social  and  commercial  fabric  called  the 
American  system.  Recovery  means  life.  Failure 
means  that  our  nation  is  no  more  intelligent  or  re¬ 
sourceful  than  those  of  Europe  and  South  Ameria 
that  have  resigned  themselves  to  dictatorship  at  the 
expense  of  civil  liberties  which  some  men  prize 
higher  than  life  itself. 

If  there’s  any  Yankee  spirit  left  in  the  people 
of  this  country,  they  will  heed  appeals  to  fwy 
now  to  beat  inevitable  price  inflation. 

“NEW  INDUSTRIES” 

LONG  with  good,  hard  common-sense  that  in- 
/■%  creasingly  re  being  manifested  by  leaders  of 
■J  ^  government  and  business  to  pull  this  nation 
back  into  the  sun  of  prosperity,  there  are  no  end  of 
foolish  suggestions.  We  note  the  present  wid^ 
spread  comment  that  what  the  country  needs  most 
is  some  “new  industry”  to  supply  impetus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  automobile  or  radio.  How  banal  that  is, 
in  view  of  the  facts  1  There  never  lias  been  a  com¬ 
parable  time  in  our  memory  when  so  .many  people 
craved  and  needed  the  materials  which  are  easi^ 
available  to  the  consumer,  with  cash  to  pay  ns 
way.  This  country  can  be*  a  paradise  of  comfort 
with  what  we  have,  and  a  mammoth  market.  Our 
people  bought  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  automobiles  in  1929,  and  if  profitable  indusW 
were  humming  today,  as  it  was  then,  perhaps  fiw 
billions  of  motor  cars  would  be  sold,  because  count¬ 
less  families  need  new  and  better  cars.  When 
present  movement  to  inflate  prices  and  wages,  tbm 
to  create  production  and  employment,  gets  undif 
way,  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  sell  all  of  the  oW 
pri^ucts,  let  alone  any  new  glittering  baubles. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

Homer  GUCK,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  publisher,  and  his 
wife  returned  to  Chicago  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  a  vacation  at  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  San  Simeon,  Cal.,  ranch.  Mr. 
Guck  recently  recovered  from  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor-tn-chief, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  six  weeks’  vacation  in 
France,  Germany  and  England. 

Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor,  Rich- 
0)nd  ( V  a. )  News-Leader,  delivered  the 
coounencement  address  before  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  Wake  horest  (N.  C.) 
college. 

Carl  C.  Magee,  publisher,  Oklahoma 
City  News,  and  C.  K.  Belatti,  publisher, 
Blackwell  Tribune,  are  members  of  the 
Committee  of  15  appointed  by  Gov.  W. 
H.  Murray  to  coordinate  higiier  educa¬ 
tion  in  Oklahoma. 

Harry  C.  Milholland,  president,  Pitts- 
Intryh  Press,  and  H.  J.  Boyle,  sports 
wr.ter  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
were  the  principal  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Publications  banquet  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh.  Frank  A.  Wes¬ 
ton,  advertising  manager,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  also  addressed  the  ban¬ 
quet.  Alexander  Zehner,  city  editor, 
Sun-Telegraph,  and  Harold  W.  Cohen, 
motion  picture  editor,  Post-Gazette  were 
guests. 

G.  B.  Dealey,  president,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  was  elected  to  the  board 
d  directors,  Texas  Geographic  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting.  May  24. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  commencement  service 
May  30  of  Hendrix  College,  Conway, 
Ark. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  Sr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
returned  last  week  from  a  world  trip, 
most  of  his  time  being  spent  in  South 
Africa. 

Joseph  F.  Buck,  editor  and  publisher, 
Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  forced  to  give  up  active  work  for 
a  few  months  due  to  ill  health.  He  is 
at  his  home  in  Ludington.  Frederick 
Read,  associate  editor,  has  taken  over 
his  duties. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  gave  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  the  Howards 
Grove,  Wis.,  school  May  23. 

Hilton  R.  Greer,  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Journal,  has  been  elected  to 
the  executive  committee,  Texas  (Geo- 
graphic  Society. 

Benton  J.  Stong,  editor,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  May  24  at  the  annual 
staff  dinner  of  the  Orange  and  White, 
University  of  Tennessee  student  news¬ 
paper. 

Charles  O.  Hearon,  former  editor  and 
publisher,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
lournal,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Commission, 
May  24. 

Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher,  Wilkes 
Bam  (Pa.)  Times-Leader,  spoke  on 
“The  Newspaper  and  the  Retailer”  at 
the  recent  state  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retailers’  Association  in  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  publisher ;  Hal  L.  Ley- 
shon,  managing  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
William  S.  Matthews,  Daily  News  leg¬ 
islative  correspondent,  attended  the 
“Happy  Days”  banquet  »^iven  the  night 
of  May  20  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for 
Gov,  David  Sholtz,  members  of  the  Flo¬ 
rida  legislature  and  Supreme  court. 
Col.  Robert  Kloeppel,  Jacksonville  hotel 
operator,  was  host  to  the  group. 

Albert  Johnson,  former  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  returned 
to  take  active  charge  of  the  Hoquiam 
(Wash.)  Washi^tonian,  after  20  years 
of  political  service. 

Bimey  Imes,  publisher,  Columbus 
(Miss.)  Dispatch,  is  one  of  the  Missis- 
■ppi  citizens  selected  by  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  to  broadcast  an 
oddress  while  the  Fair  is  in  progress. 


He  will  speak  on  “Mississippi  Dairy- 
ing.” 

William  A.  Krupp,  publisher  of  the 
Port  Clinton  (O.)  Republican-Herald, 
was  elected  state  deputy  of  the  Ohio 
state  council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Columbus  last 
week. 

John  Redmond,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Republi¬ 
can  is  back  at  work  after  being  ill  with 
the  flu  for  two  weeks. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  were  guests  of  Chicago’s  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  May  27. 

Henry  A.  Perkins,  former  publisher, 
Falbrook  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  celebrated  their  S7th  wedding 
anniversary  May  24  with  a  public  re¬ 
ception.  Perkins  for  a  number  of  years 
published  the  California  Cultivator,  farm 
journal. 

Ford  Chatters,  publisher,  Lindsay 
(Cal.)  Gazette,  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
James  Rolph  as  one  of  the  three  men 
to  negotiate  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  inclusion  of  the  (Great  Central 
Valley  water  project  in  the  President’s 
public  works  program. 

W.  B.  Carleton,  publisher,  Boomnlle 
(Ind.)  Enquirer,  and  former  state  sena¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  at  St.  Marv’s  hos¬ 
pital  at  Evansville  where  he  underwent 
two  operations,  has  returned  to  his  home 
at  Boonville. 

John  C.  O’Leary,  editor.  Silver  City 
(N.  M.)  Independent,  has  resigned. 
Don  W.  Lusk,  whom  Mr.  O’Leary  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1929,  is  his  successor.  Lusk 
has  been  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the 
New  Mexico  house  of  representatives 
this  year. 

(George  H.  Hill,  president.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Publishing  Company,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Roswell  Morning  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  returned  to  work  following 
an  operation  at  Temple,  Tex.,  three 
weeks  ago. 

Sen.  James  C.  Nance,  publisher,  Wai¬ 
tes  (Okla.)  Herald,  addressed  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  journalism  students 
at  the  “Andiron”  dinner,  last  week. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

JOHN  HENRY  APELER,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  now  on 
a  three  weeks’  business  trip  through  the 
southern  states. 

W.  F.  Wiley,  general  manager,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  and  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  May  27. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  business  manager, 
Buffalo  Times,  returned  to  work  this 
week  following  two  weeks  in  the  wilds 
of  northern  Quebec.  He  reports  fish- 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

JOHN  O’REILLY,  of  the  New  York 
iHerald  Tribune,  has  achieved  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reporter’s  dream  as  a  result 
of  his  studies  in 
herpetology.  They 
have  brought  him 
recognition  as  an 
expert  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to 
snakes,  frogs,  liz¬ 
ards,  turtles,  and 
other  animal  life 
forms  too.  Last 
week  he  was 
given  a  daily  as¬ 
signment  to  find 
an  animal  life 
story  for  a  trop- 

JOHN  O’Reilly  fish  feature 

column  m  each 


Saturday’s  paper. 

Each  day  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor, 
lists  him  on  his  assignment  schedule  to 
cover  “Birds  and  Beasts  and  Crawling 
Things,”  “Museums  and  Our  Furred 
and  Feathered  Friends,”  “Nature 
Studies,"  “Fish,  Fowl  and  Good  Red 
Herring,”  or  the  happenings  at  the 
Zoo,  the  Aquarium,  the  museums  and 
other  centers  of  such  news. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and 
Herpetologists  and  also  has  worked  col¬ 
lecting  frogs  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Last  summer  he 
visited  the  Canal  Zone  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  for  the  museum  and  while  he  was 
there  he  accompanied  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Ditmars.  famed  curator  of  mammals 
and  reptiles  at  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  on  a  search  in  the  jungle  for 
a  live  bushmaster  and  other  tropical 
snakes. 

At  his  home  in  the  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  section  of  New  York  O’Reilly 
keeps  22  frogs,  of  eight  different  species, 
and  a  snake.  He  has  been  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  for  six  years. 

Some  of  the  stories  O’Reilly  has  un¬ 
covered  in  the  past  few  months  include 
that  of  the  Leaf  fish  that  gave  birth  to 
about  a  hundred  little  Leaflets,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  two  East  Indian  Cow  fish, 
with  horns,  at  the  Aquarium,  the  at¬ 
tempt  by  Zoo  officials  to  catch  an  alien 
raccoon  that  entered  the  duck  house 
and  murdered  a  mother  mallard  duck 
while  it  was  sitting  on  its  eggs,  the 
friendship  between  a  dingo,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  wild  dog  puppy,  and  a  baby 
chimpanzee  that  had  to  be  ended  to 
place  the  former  on  exhibition,  and  the 
paper  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  Kingsley 
Noble  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  to  the  effect  that  bluff 
has  a  greater  part  than  female  allure¬ 
ment  in  shaping  the  form  and  coloring 
of  the  skin  and  feathers  of  birds  and 
animals,  the  bluff  being  to  frighten 
enemies. 


RAYMOND  MOLEY  JOHN  HIX 

Two  new  stars  are  now  in  the 
McNaught  list 

Raymond  Moley  goes  over  in  the  first  release,  June  4,  with 
one  of  the  best  lists  with  which  any  major  feature  ever  started. 

John  Hix,  “Strange  as  it  Seems,”  is  to  be  released  through 
McNaught  on  and  after  July  2. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  a  well-established  feature,  which  is  in  its 
sixth  successful  year. 

Business  is  looking  up! 

Stars  are  never  out  of  style.  As  your  business  improves,  put 
in  more  McNaught  features,  and  you’ll  know  you  have  the  best! 


Kidnaped 
Heiress 
Turns  to 
“Tarzan** 
for 

Escape 


MISS  MARY  McELROY  SMIUNGLY 
READS  “TARZAN”  WITH  HER 
COFFEE  THIS  MORNING. 


V.  V.  McNin 
OialnMii 


THE  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Tima  Building,  N«w  Yoik,  N.  Y.  CHARLK  V.^^ADAM 
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THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 

....  May  29  ...  . 

’^HEN  EVERYBODY 
™  else  was  reading  about 
the  return  of  Miss  Mary 
MeElroy,  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Elroy  was  reading  about 
“Tarzan.”  The  morning 
after  the  kidnapers 
brought  her  back  to  her 
home  in  Kansas  City,  the 
abducted  heiress  started 
right  in  to  catch  up  on 
the  “Tarzan”  continuity 
in  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

IT  WAS  another  striking 
example  of  the  grip  that 
the  “Tarzan”  strip-serial 
has  on  readers.  It  is  a 
grip  founded  upon  the 
human  demand  for  escape 
from  the  harassing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  into 
a  world  of  imagination. 
“Tarzan”  swings  readers 
out  of  their  worries  into 
the  land  of  romantic  ad¬ 
venture  that  the  ape-man 
has  made  his  own,  and 
readers  are  eager  to  follow 
him,  no  matter  how  drab 
or  exciting  their  own  lives 
may  be. 

For  Terms  and  Samples  on 
“Tarzan” — Daily  and  Sunday — 
Please  Write  to 
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ing  through  the  ice  late  in  May,  and 
of  long  hikes  on  snowshoes. 

Philip  R.  Pond,  business  manager, 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  and  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Pampa  Rotary  Club, 
addressed  the  Borger,  Tex.,  Rotary  Club 
last  week. 

Floyd  S.  Ecord,  business  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Republi¬ 
can,  recently  returned  from  a  seven- 
weeks’  stay  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
his  wife  underwent  medical  treatment. 

Frank  Davidson,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent 
at  his  former  home  in  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Etta  G.  Gallagher,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening 
Citizen,  has  been  nominated  to  serve 
another  year  as  president  of  the  La¬ 
conia  Business  &  Professional  Women’s 
Club. 

B.  F.  Grant,  general  manager,  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  is  one  of  four 
local  citizens  to  be  congratulated  by  the 
press  and  public  this  week,  as  being  the 
only  living  members  of  the  First  Church 
Boy  Scout  Committee  of  Utah. 

Harry  S.  Gosden,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
is  improving  after  undergoing  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

F.  E.  Cottrell,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Toledo  Blade  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Toledo  con¬ 
sistory,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
of  Freemasonry,  Valley  of  Toledo,  at 
a  meeting  last  week. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  secretary-treasurer, 
Indianapolis  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  St.  Louis  Crossing,  Ind., 
May  21.  His  subject  was  “Russia.” 
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Bruce  Webb,  promotion  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  from  a  major  operation.  He 
is  the  son  of  Charles  A.  Webb,  Citizen- 
Times  Company,  president. 

Howard  Cowan,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Star,  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  acute  appendicits  last  week. 

William  F.  Donovan,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  LTndependent,  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
resigned. 

Don  Bernard,  advertising  director, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Advertising  Oub 
of  Nashville,  May  22. 

Russell  H.  Knight,  secretary,  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  is  under  obser¬ 
vation  in  Hale  Hospital  in  Wilming¬ 
ton.  The  cause  of  his  illness  has  not 
been  determined. 

Louis  S.  Allard,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Drumright  (Okla.)  Derrick,  is 
recovering  from  a  major  operation  per¬ 
formed  several  days  ago. 

Elwin  Rich,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
classified  advertising  solicitor,  sprained 
his  ankle  recently. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


George  B.  DOLLIVER,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon-Journal,  was  re-elected  to  the 
finance  committee,  Michigan  Grand 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at 
the  eighty-ninth  annual  communication 
in  Lansing  May  23.  Mr.  Dolliver  is  a 
past  grand  master  of  the  lodge. 

John  S.  Knight,  managing  editor. 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  and 
president  of  Portage  Country  Club, 
paired  with  A1  Espinosa,  Portage  pro, 
won  the  northern  Ohio  pro-amateur 
golf  tournament  sponsored  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Professional  Golf  Association, 
played  at  Portage  with  more  than  60 
golfers  competing.  Knight  and  Espinosa 
turned  in  a  best  ball  card  of  64. 

Morris  Gilbert  of  the  NEA  Paris 
bureau  has  been  in  Geneva  for  the  past 
ten  days  gathering  material  for  a  special 
series  which  NEA  will  issue  on  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  and  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Harold  E.  Senior,  police  reporter ; 
William  J.  Donahue,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter ;  Thomas  Goodman, 
photograiiier,  and  C.  Louis  “Lester 
Green”  Mortison,  cartoonist,  of  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  Repdth- 
lican  and  Sunday  Republican,  left  Sat¬ 
urday  for  Chicago  for  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  World  Fair.  They  went 
by  way  of  Indianapolis,  where  they  at¬ 
tended  the  automobile  races. 

Capt.  William  J.  Slator,  sj^cialist- 
reserve,  has  been  elected  president  <>f 
the  Waterbury  chapter  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Reserve  Officers'  Association. 
Capt.  Slator  is  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

(Jeorge  Farrell  of  the  Prozndence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  copy  desk  is  convales¬ 
cing  at  Lawrence  and  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciated  Hospital,  New  London,  Conn., 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
During  his  absence  Robert  M.  How¬ 
ard,  of  the  city  staff,  is  substituting. 

George  Troy,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  the  class  of  1931,  has  joined 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  staff, 
Walter  H.  Berry,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  his  “old  home 
town,”  Columbus,  Ga. 

Everett  C.  Whitmyre,  former  hobby 
columnist,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch,  has  be^me  manager  of 
Radio  Station  WIBX  at  Utica. 

John  Stevens  McGroarty,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  special  writer,  and  newly 
named  poet-laureate  of  California,  will 
be  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  there, 
June  8.  The  banquet  was  originally 
scheduled  for  May  15. 

Thomas  Gamble,  mayor  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  and  special  ^itorial  writer 
for  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  has 
arrived  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  vacation. 


A.  Chester  Hamilton,  former  city 
editor,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
been  made  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  the  Sunoco  Products 
Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Dick  Freeman,  managing  editor. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  were  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  visit¬ 
ing  friends,  May  21,  while  on  their  an¬ 
nual  vacation  spent  partly  in  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  and  Houston,  Tex. 

Frank  Titus  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Thomaston,  Conn., 
reporter  for  the  Republican,  spent  last 
week-end  at  their  former  home  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  where  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Union. 

Albert  L.  Martin,  court  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  spent  the  Memorial  Day 
week-end  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Barney  Bildersee  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  city  staff,  is  on  furlough 
for  the  summer.  He  is  at  present  in 
London. 

Arthur  P.  Famiglietti  of  the  Proii- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  city  staff,  is  to 
share  the  suburban  vacation  relief 
duties  during  the  summer  with 
Thomas  Mulvaney. 

George  Hoyt  Smith,  an  editorial 
writer,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  spent  several  days  last  week  in 
the  state  capital  getting  first-hand  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  1933  General  Assembly. 

Elizabeth  Borton,  of  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  reportorial  staff,  is  writing 
a  series  of  interviews  with  unusual  and 
interesting  residents  of  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Carl  Wall,  formerly  of  Tmcn  Tid¬ 
ings,  Buffalo,  has  joined  Buffalo  Times 
editorial  staff. 

Charles  Green,  managing  editor, 
Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  made  an 
airplane  trip  to  Abilene  and  other  west 
Texas  towns,  last  week. 

Avery  McBee,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  was  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  May  25,  collecting 
material  for  an  article  on  CJiarlotte  to 
appear  in  the  Washington  paper  soon. 

Chan  Acker,  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
editorial  staff,  is  on  vacation. 

Samuel  A.  Nash,  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun,  has  taken  over  the  city  desk, 
the  position  held  until  recently  by  Al¬ 
bert  Deyo.  Mr.  Deyo’s  son,  .Albert, 
Jr.,  is  police  reporter. 

B.  B.  Powell,  city  editor,  Scranton 
Republican,  was  honored  recently,  by 
being  unanimously  elected  to  the  Scran¬ 
ton  school  board  to  fill  one  of  two  va¬ 
cancies  caused  on  the  directorate 
through  resignations.  His  term  lasts 
until  December  and  it  is  expected  he 
will  run  for  a  full  six-year  term  at  the 
November  election. 

Larry  Fitzgerald,  formerly  of  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post  sports  staff, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  as 
horse  race  handicapper  under  the  by¬ 
line  Bud  Doble,  Marvin  McCarthy, 
sports  editor,  announced  this  week. 

George  W.  McCoy,  news  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  in 
conjunction  with  George  Masa,  well- 
known  Japanese  photographer  and  out- 
doorsman,  is  compiling  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Guide  Book  on  the  Western  North 
Carolina  mountains. 

R.  Brooks  Watson,  George  Van 
Gundy,  Frederick  Oakley,  Willard 
Johnson  and  James  McCormick,  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  reportorial  staff,  en¬ 
joyed  a  fishing  trip  Memorial  Day  on 
the  Illinois  river. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  Nev/s  columnist,  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  doing  a  special  series  on 
I^rsonalities  behind  the  news  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Martin  League,  travel  editor.  Wood¬ 
ward  (Okla.)  Daily  Pr«j,. will  write 
special  articles  on  New  York  and  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  while  visiting 
both  places  this  summer. 

Harlan  Walker,  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff  photographer,  described  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  newspaper  photography 
and  other  pictorial  photography  at  a 


meeting  of  the  Blue  Bell  Camera  club, 
Detroit,  June  1. 

John  “Sky”  Dunlap,  editor  of  tht 
University  of  Southern  California  daily  i 
newspaper,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Rtg. 
is  ter,  succeeding  A.  B.  Beery,  who  has 
resigned  to  go  into  business. 

James  McGuigan,  police  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  r^ 
turned  from  a  vacaton  at  Wildwood 
and  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Allen  C.  Morris,  police  reporter, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  recently  i^. 
turned  from  Jacksonville,  where  he  went 
on  assignment  to  study  the  police  radio 
system  of  that  city.  He  accompanied 
Miami  city  and  police  officials  on  tht 
inspection  trip. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahotnn 
and  Times,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  banquet  honoring  the  .41tus,  Okla, 
high  school  national  debating  cham¬ 
pions  at  Altus  last  week. 

Theodore  Langguth,  head  of  the  So* 
Francisco  Chronicle  art  department,  and 
Mrs.  Langguth  are  vacationing  hi 
Hawaii. 

.Albert  Jones,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  copy  desk,  is  ill  at  his 
home  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  with  eye 
trouble. 

Hamilton  Godbe,  city  and  county 
building  reporter.  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
is  confined  to  his  home  with  influenza. 

Merrill  Meade,  formerly  telegraph 
editor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal  and 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  is  (» 
vacation  in  Miami. 

Wade  Ison,  sports  editor,  CharloUt 
(N.  C.)  News,  is  back  at  his  desk  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness. 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  editor.  Win- 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  was  a 
visitor  in  Charlotte  last  week. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  financial  editor  Sm 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Carl  C.  Walo- 
field,  financial  editor,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  attended  the  California 
Bankers’  Association  convention  at 
Pasadena,  recently. 

Robert  A.  Woodworth,  police  r^ 
porter.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  are 
leaving  June  4  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
where  their  son  will  be  graduated  from 
an  engineering  sch(x>l. 

Hilton  Butler,  Memphis  (Tena) 
Commercial  Appeal's  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Nashville,  is  a  contributor  to 
Vanity  Fair  for  June.  He  is  author 
of  “The  Unhanged  Mr.  Purvis,”  a  sap 
concerning  a  Mississippian  who  still 
lives  because  a  noose  slipped. 

James  Fisher  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  spoke  on  “Social 
Pathology”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Cooperative  Exchange  May  22. 

Gordon  Hudelson,  state  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Hudelson  art 
parents  of  a  son  bom  recently. 

Miss  Josephine  Schurman,  formerly 
with  Harper's  Bazaar  staff  in  New 
York,  joined  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  staff  this  week  to  replace  the 
former  Miss  Julia  C.  Caldwell,  who  re 
signed,  to  be  married. 

G.  E.  Hancock  has  returned  to 
Columbus,  O.,  as  staff  writer  for  the 
Akron  (C).)  Beacon  Journal,  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature. 

Constance  Cruickshank,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  retired  from  newspaper  work 
and  will  operate  a  tourist  ticket  bureau 
in  Santa  Ana. 

James  J.  Collins,  son '  of  the  late 
Tiirothy  “Tim”  Collins,  who  covered 
Quincy,  Mass.,  many  years  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  his  father  as  correspondent. 

Theodore  F.  McManus,  eminent 
writer  and  one  of  the  nation’s  best 
known  Catholic  laymen,  is  i^riting  a 
series  of  essays  on  current  topics  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Stuart  McGregor,  statistical  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee,  Texas  (jeographic 
Society,  May  24. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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PERSONAL 


{Continued  from  page  22) 


Luther  Harrison,  chief  of  the  edi> 
torial  page,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  May  22  addressed  the 
student  body  of  College  of  the  Ozarks, 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  on  “The  Importance 
of  Ideals  in  American  and  World 
yfe.”  He  also  delivered  tHe  address 
jiay  23  at  the  graduating  service  of 
Arkansas  Polytechnic  College,  Russell¬ 
ville. 

Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Texas  Geographic  Society. 

Miss  Mary  Jarvis,  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  library  staff,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  St.  Nicholas  hospital  to 
her  home.  She  suffered  a  broken  pelvis 
in  a  recent  automobile  accident  and 
was  a  hospital  patient  for  seven  weeks. 

George  W.  McCoy,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  at^ 
Times,  together  with  other  officials  of 
the  Carolinas  Mountain  Club,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  first  complete  handbook  on 
the  new  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

T  EM  W.  HOUSTON,  sports  editor, 
Lj  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Colbert  Cadot, 
also  of  Fredericksburg,  June  1. 

Billy  Smith,  editor,  Chilton  County 
News.  Clanton,  Ala.,  and  the  Rockford 
(Ala.)  Chronicle,  to  Miss  Mary  Nell 
Batchelor,  May  25,  at  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Carroll,  of  Roche, 
Williams  and  Cunnyngham,  Philadelphia 
office,  to  Robert  Paul  Corathers,  May 
27  by  Rev.  Bernard  F.  McElvenny,  as¬ 
sistant  rector  of  St.  Laurence’s  Church, 
Highland  Park,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  managing  editor, 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Virginia  J.  Wilson,  Newton,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  May  27 
at  Newton. 


James  W.  Wilson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  to 
Miss  Constance  Guernsey,  a  school 
teacher.  May  27. 

Quentin  Griffith,  editor,  Okemah 
(Okla.)  County  News,  to  Miss  Mary 
Gary  of  Streator,  Ill.,  at  Joplin,  Mo., 
May  21. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

INCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  May 
23,  10-page  section  devoted  to 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company’s 
cooking  school. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  12- 
page  “Outdoor  Section,”  May  24. 

Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern, 
26-page  “County  Day”  section.  May  23. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  May  26,  8- 
page,  tabloid  size,  electric  refrigeration 
section. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  May  28, 
16th  Annual  College  Edition,  12-page 
tabloid  size  section. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  May  28, 
12-page  municipal  opera  section,  tabloid 
size. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Renovise  Rhode  Island  section,  12  pages. 
May  28. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World.  May  28,  18- 
page  section  devoted  to  the  senior 
classes  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
Tulsa  territory. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  May  21, 
8-page,  half-size  graduation  section  car¬ 
rying  advertisements  of  graduation  gifts 
with  stories  and  pictures  of  high  school 
and  university  graduates. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  “Bargain 
Day”  edition,  36  pages.  May  22,  sent  to 
every  home  within  35-mile  radius. 

Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Mail- 
Away  edition,  20  pages,  May  18. 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS  SAIL 

Victor  Sifton,  publisher  of  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  and  Mrs.  Sifton,  and  Floyd 
S.  CThalmers,  editor  of  the  Financial 
Post,  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  are 
passengers  to  England  on  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford  from  Montreal. 


WHEN  “BOSS”  LORD  RULED 
THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


to  the  leading  paper  of  that  district  and 
place  my  order. 

“Most  of  the  papers  would  respond. 
In  our  fight  with  the  Associated  Press, 
most  of  the  other  newspapermen  seemed 
to  be  on  our  side,  and  were  willing  to 
help  us  out  whenever  they  could.  I 
don’t  know  why  they  sid^  with  us, 
but  many  of  them  did. 

“Whenever  we  knew  of  a  story  that 
was  going  to  happen,  I  used  to  get  a 
lot  of  stuff  on  it  in  advance.  If  a  cel¬ 
ebration  was  about  to  take  place  in 
(Tiicago,  I  had  the  correspondent  there 
forward  several  thousand  words  or  more 
before  the  event.  I  constantly  enlarged 
my  staff.  Some  of  those  chaps  turned 
out  so  well  that  I  offered  them  jobs  in 
the  home  office.  Frank  O’Brien,  now 
editor  of  the  Sun;  John  O’Brien,  who 
came  to  us  from  Buffalo;  Will  Irwin, 
a  contributor  from  Saq  Francisco,  and 
Henry  Chamberlain,  our  Boston  man, 
were  brought  to  New  York  and  proved 
valuable  assets  to  the  Sun.  We  drafted 
quite  a  number  of  good  men  that  way. 

“I  used  to  watch  out  for  good  re- 
portorial  work  that  might  be  found  in 
the  other  papers.  Part  of  my  routine 
was  to  read  the  papers  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities,  and  thus  I  kept  informed 
of  the  leading  reporters  in  this  area. 
The  task  required  constant  alertness  and 
vigilance.  I  had  to  be  on  my  guard 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night. 
Still,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  competed 
with  the  Associated  Press  rather  suc¬ 
cessfully.  We  certainly  beat  them  as 
often  as  they  beat  us.” 

True  enough.  History  shows  that  the 
service  built  up  by  Mr.  Lord  not  only 
held  its  own  against  all  competition,  but 
often  led  the  way.  The  Asociated  Press 
found  itself  hard  pressed  to  keep  abreast 
of  its  newly-formed  rival.  Despite  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  Sun  organization, 
it  soon  startled  the  newspaper  world 


by  behaving  like  a  mature  adult.  Boss 
Lord  now  had  an  additional  task  pressed 
upon  him.  In  addition  to  being  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  vigorous  newspaper, 
he  guided  also  the  development  and 
growth  of  its  news  agency.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Dana  did  not  live  to  see 
the  completion  of  this  project.  After 
a  brief  illness  he  died  on  Oct.  17,  1897, 
and  the  Sun  announced  his  death  with 
the  historic  ten-word  sentence :  “Charles 
Anderson  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun,  died 
yesterday  afternoon.” 

The  death  of  Dana  made  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  Sun’s  news  nolicv.  The 
managing  editor  continued  to  carry  on 
his  work.  The  Sun  News  Service  func¬ 
tioned  at  top  speed.  It  did  not  need 
to  take  lessons  from  any  one.  Boss 
Lord’s  motto  was  always  to  be  prepared 
for  any  news  emergency.  He  had  enough 
resourcefulness  and  imagination,  coupled 
with  a  kindly  sense  of  humor,  to  chart 
his  course  safely  ahead. 


PADUCAH  DAILY  WINS  SUIT 


High  Court  Rules  Legal  Copy  Must 
Be  Printed  Ten  Times 

Newspapers  in  six  Kentucky  cities 
won  a  contention  May  27  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  them  ten  times  as  much 
legal  advertising  of  property  subject  to 
sale  for  non-payment  of  taxes  as  they 
were  able  to  force  officials  to  place 
before  the  court  decision.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  Frankfort,  held  such 
property  in  second-class  cities  must  be 
advertised  in  ten  successive  issues  of  a 
paper  of  general  circulation  in  affirming 
a  ruling  of  Judge  Joe  L.  Price  in 
McCracken  Circuit  Court,  Paducah. 

The  question  was  raised  in  a  de¬ 
claratory  judgment  suit  brought  against 
the  City  of  Paducah  by  the  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat.  The  city  contended  the 
statute  requires  publication  of  notices 
one  time  at  least  ten  days  before  date 
of  sale. 

The  ruling  also  affects  newspapers  in 
Ashland,  Covington,  Newport,  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Owenslx)ro. 


In  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  book  “MARKET  AND  NEWSPAPER  STATISTICS — 108 
CITIES”,  copyright  1933 — ^The  Miami  Herald’s  1932  record  of  advertising  is  shown  in  INCHES  and  the  Second 
papers  record  in  LINES.  This  means  that  a  casual  reader  would  surmise  that  we  had,  after  11  years  of  leadership, 
taken  a  ride  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

In  other  words,  if  the  record  of  both  papers  had  been  indicated  in  LINES — the  figures  shown  for  THE  MIAMI 
HERALD  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MULTIPLIED  BY  FOURTEEN.  1932  lineage  figures  are  now  available 
and  are  given  below,  so  that  we  may  correct  this  unfortunate  error.  Here  are  the 


CORREa  1932  LINEAGE  FIGURES  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


NEWSPAPER  STATISTICS  DAILY  SUNDAY 


Newspaper . 

Morn.,  Eve.  or  Sun . 

Herald 

(M.) 

Total  of 
Daily 
Papers 

Herald 

.  News 

Total  of 
Sunday 
Papers 

*Local  Lineage  (1932) . 

4,487,843 

4,069,772 

8,557,615 

1,569,603 

1,036,675 

2,606,278 

National  Lineage  (1932) . 

1,297,023 

620,729 

1,917,752 

120,876 

66,909 

187,785 

*Local  lineage  includes  for  Miami  Herald:  daily,  1,143,772  lines  classified,  397,197  lines  of  legal;  Sunday,  362,670  lines  classified 
and  1,663  lines  legal.  Local  lineage  for  News  includes:  daily,  1,041,558  lines  classified,  499,212  lines  of  legal;  Sunday,  285,278 
lines  classified  and  420  lines  legal. 


The  Miami  Herald  has  led  in  advertising 
lineage  in  Miami  for  11  yearsi  What 
greater  evidence  of  prestige,  reader  confi¬ 
dence  and  ability  to  achieve  results? 


0lre  Miami 

Flartim’s  Most  Important  Nomtpapor 
FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  FubUskor 


National  Advertlslne  Representatlvea 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  sons  geo.  m.  kohn,  inc. 

19  W.  44th  Straat,  New  York  901  Rum  Bldg.,  San  Franclaco  908  Walton  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Circulation 


CHICAGO  FAIR  SENDS 
CIRCULATIONS  UP 


Substantial  Increases  Reported  by 
Dailies — Afternoon  Papers  Printed 
On  Memorial  Day — “Queen” 
Prises  Awarded 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  31 — Substantial  circu¬ 
lation  increases  were  reported  today  by 
all  local  newspaper  circulators  following 
the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  last 
week-end,  but  it  is  too  early  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  gains  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  was  stated. 

Evening  as  well  as  morning  news¬ 
papers  were  published  here  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day.  Last  year  the  evening  papers 
agreed  not  to  publish. 

"The  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Queen  of  the 
Fair’’  and  her  50  attendants  were  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  World’s  Fair 
inaugural  parade  and  opening  ceremo¬ 
nies  last  Saturday.  Miss  Lillian  An¬ 
derson,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  was  chosen 
queen  and  was  awarded  $5,000.  Miss 
Lorraine  Nevens,  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  was 
voted  second  in  the  charm  contest 
among  the  51  finalists  in  the  $20,000 
international  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Tribune  and  15  affiliated  newspa¬ 
pers.  Miss  Nevens  was  awarded  $3,000. 
Miss  Ruth  Joyce  Hardie,  of  Chicago, 
won  third  honors  and  $2,000  in  cash. 

The  girls  are  being  entertained  this 
week  as  guests  of  the  Tribune.  Two  of 
the  finalists  are  from  London  and  Paris 
respectively.  L.  H.  Rose,  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  director,  is  in  charge  of  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Xeu's  published 
a  24-page  photogravure  World’s  Fair 
souvenir  edition  on  Saturday.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  issued  a 
30-page  special  preview  fair  edition  on 
Sunday. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  special  edi¬ 
tion,  Walter  Parker,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  broadcast  by  radio  instructions  to 
the  paper’s  3,000  home  delivery  carrier 
boys.  In  addition,  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  established  stands  throughout  the 
loop  and  near  the  fair  grounds,  offering 
the  special  edition  for  sale,  wrapping 
and  posting  the  papers  free  of  charge. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  is  offering 
$50  daily  at  the  fair  to  the  person  who 
first  identifies  “Mr.  Times”  and  is  car¬ 
rying  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Times. 

The  Chicago  American  devoted  six 
pages  to  news,  features  and  pictures  of 
the  opening  day  ceremonies. 


2,000  Endorae  Daily’s  Plan 

The  La^ng  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
is  sponsoring  a  campaign  to  make  Lan¬ 
sing  the  “Flower  Capital  of  Michigan” 
in  which  more  than  2,000  persons  are 
co-operating,  resulting  in  the  planting 
of  hundreds  of  beds  of  petunias  through¬ 
out  the  city,  in  spots  between  the  curb 
and  street.  The  park  commission  is 
planting  flowers  in  parks  and  in  the 
center  of  boulevard  streets.  Free  seeds 
are  given  to  those  having  insufficient 
funds  to  purchase  seeds  or  plants.  The 
various  civic,  fraternal  and  business  or¬ 
ganizations  in  addition  to  churches  and 
schools  have  endorsed  the  project. 


New  World’s  Fair  Comic 

“Robert  and  Peggy  in  A  Century 
of  Progress”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  comic  feature 
which  started  May  28  and  will  run  for 
12  weeks.  The  illustrated  story  is  writ¬ 
ten  and  drawn  by  William  Garrison 
Whit  ford,  associate  professor  of  art 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  series  gives  a  complete  picture  of  a 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  as 
well  as  considerable  data  on  the  city  of 
Chicago  itself. 


New  Feature  in  Chicago  News 

John  Drury  has  returned  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  staff  in  charge  of 
a  new  feature,  “The  Sideshow,”  fea¬ 
turing  news  about  catnrets,  art  gal¬ 
leries,  unusual  eating  places  and  other 
attractions  for  World’s  Fair  visitors 
aside  from  the  exposition  itself. 


14,300  AT  MUS.C  FESTIVAL 

Toledo  Blade  Event  Big  Success — 

Edwin  Goldman  Guest  Conductor 

The  largest  crowd  ever  to  attend  a 
musical  event  in  the  history  of  Toledo, 
14,300  persons,  packed  into  Scott  high 
school  stadium  Sunday  afternoon  May 
28,  for  the  sixth  annual  high  school 
music  festival  sponsored  by  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

More  than  1,0(W  young  people,  com¬ 
prising  the  combined  bands,  glee  clubs 
and  orchestras  of  five  Toledo  high 
schools,  took  part  in  the  festival.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  noted  conductor,  com¬ 
poser  and  president  of  the  .American 
Bandmasters’  .Association,  was  guest 
conductor,  and  led  the  combined  bands 
through  his  latest  march,  “The  Tol^o 
Blade,”  which  he  wrote  for  the  high 
schools  for  this  festival  and  which  he 
named  after  and  dedicated  to  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  number. 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Blade, 
presented  Mr.  Goldman  a  gold  medal 
in  ^half  of  the  Blade,  the  participating 
students  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Goldman,  who  came  from  New 
York  at  the  invitation  of  the  Blade 
especially  for  the  concert,  was  the  guest 
of  Blade  officials  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Commodore  Perry  hotel  Saturday  night 
and  at  the  Inverness  Country-  Club 
Sunday  night. 

Ralph  Phelps,  radio  editor  of  the 
Blade,  had  charged  of  arrangements  for 
the  festival. 

Dailies  Planning  Fair  Trips 

Several  West  Texas  newspapers  are 
planning  special  excursion  trains  to 
Chicago  during  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  conjunction  with  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad.  The  plan  is  for  an 
“all  expense”  tour  including  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  admission  to  the  grounds, 
and  a  tour  of  the  city.  Plans  for  spon¬ 
soring  trains  have  been  announced  by 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Amlanche-J ournal  and  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Tentative 
announcements  have  been  made  by  the 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal  and  the 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Disptach  and  the 
Carlsbad  Current-Argus. 


Conducted  Charm  School 

More  than  1,500  women  attended  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  (Tharm  School,  held  May  23  to 
26.  Lectures  on  personality  improve¬ 
ment,  mental  hygiene,  beauty,  and  eti¬ 
quette  comprised  subjects  discussed  in 
four  sessions  of  the  school  conducted 
by  Miss  Janette  Serrec.  Local  firms 
cooperated  in  showing  clothing  and 
hair-dress  fashions  at  each  of  the  ses¬ 
sions. 


Carrier*  Visit  Washington 

Thirty  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post  car¬ 
riers,  winners  in  a  subscription  drive, 
visit^  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New 
York  as  guests  of  the  daily  over  the 
past  week-end.  Harold  H.  Sloan,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  John  J.  McCarthy, 
Hilding  Peterson,  F.  G.  St.  George,  and 
George  Stanton  of  the  circulation  staff, 
conducted  the  trip. 


Sponsored  Muscle  Shoals  Tour 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  last  week  sponsored  a  gocxl-will 
tour  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  district  by  a 
party  of  Birmingham  merchants  and 
advertising  men.  George  C.  Biggers, 
advertising  manager  of  the  News,  and 
Augustus  Douglas  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  News  and  Age-Herald 
directed  the  tour. 


Dailies  Fight  Sweat  Shops 

The  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  are  conducting 
another  campaign  against  sweatshops  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
centers.  Miss  Ruth  Mugglesbee,  feature 
writer,  is  writing  a  series  on  conditions 
in  various  communities. 


Daily  Exhihiting  Autogiro 
The  Detroit  News  autogiro  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition. 


MUST  PAY  SALES  TAX  CARRIERS  VISIT  WORLD’S  FAIR 


Utah  Newspapers  Can’t  Pass  It  On  to 
Carriers  or  Salesmen 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  29 — 
The  Utah  State  Tax  Commission  has 
ruled  that  persons  selling  newspapers 
on  the  street  or  serving  as  carriers  are 
not  retailers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
new  state  general  retail  sales  tax  law, 
which  becomes  effective  June  1. 

-An  official  of  the  commission  said 
that  the  publisher  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  tax  on  all  newspapers  so'-^ 
whether  over  the  counter,  by  mail, 
through  street  salesmen,  or  by  carrier. 
The  tax  is  three-quarters  of  one  per 
cent,  plus  a  $2  a  year  license  fee. 

Expose*  Swindlers’  Methods 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News  are  publishing  a  series 
on  swindlers’  methods,  especially  con¬ 
fidence  men.  The  Free  Press  articles 
are  written  by  James  E.  Grant  and 
those  in  the  News  by  Carl  Rudow. 
Detroit’s  yearly  toll  to  the  racketeers 
is  estimated  at  $22,000,000. 


Illustrates  Delivery  Speed 

Paul  F.  Cranston,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  staff,  who  recently  made  a  200-mile 
horse  and  buggy  trip  to  nearby  circula¬ 
tors  in  two  weeks,  repeated  the  same 
itinerary  by  automobile  in  a  little  more 
than  nine  hours  to  illustrate  the  speed 
changes  made  bv  newspaper  circulation 
departments. 

Conducting  Essay  Contest 

A  prize  equal  to  $100  in  value  is  being 
offered  by  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
to  the  person  writing  the  best  50-word 
essay  on  either  of  the  two  subjects : 
“Why  our  family  has  never  bought  an 
electric  refrigerator,”  or  “What  kind  of 
a  refrigerator  I  would  like  to  own.” 

Daily  Featuring  Carriers 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  is  running 
a  series  of  shorts  featuring  Record 
newspaper  boys.  A  photo  of  each  boy 
is  also  printed. 


For  their  meritorious  service  and 
work,  35  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Newt 
carrier  boys  enjoyed  a  two-day  trip  to 
the  Chicago  World’s  fair  May  2/-21 
Other  groups  of  carriers,  likewise 
chosen  for  their  meritorious  service, 
will  go  to  the  fair  this  summer  as  guests 
of  the  Wisconsin  News. 

Sponsored  Canning  School 

The  third  annual  free  canning  and 
drying  school,  sponsored  by  the  Okmul¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  was  held 
May  9  to  12,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Norine  Hughes,  Okmulgee  county 
kitchen  demonstration  agent. 


Promoting  Road  Test 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise 
is  sponsoring  a  10,00()-mile  road  test  of 
a  late  model  automobile.  The  car  will 
be  driven  by  three  Enterprise  represen¬ 
tatives  working  in  relays,  driving  night 
and  day  for  12  days. 

Prohibits  News  “Hawking” 

.An  ordinance  prohibiting  newspaper 
boys  from  calling  “extra”  or  making 
other  unusual  noises  while  .selling  news¬ 
papers  in  the  residential  districts  at  night 
after  10  o’clock,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Madison,  Wis.,  common  council. 

Tax  on  Contests  Reduced 

North  Carolina’s  new  revenue  act, 
effective  June  1,  levies  a  tax  of  $50  on 
contests  conducted  by  monthly,  weekly, 
semi-weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  Th« 
tax  was  formerly  $100. 

Albany  Cooking  School 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  Evening  News  recently  sponsored 
a  three-day  cooking  school  in  Vincentian 
Institute  gymnasium  at  Albany.  Mrs. 
Bertha  P.  Howe  was  instructor. 


Cooking  School  in  Laconia 

The  iMconia  (N.  Yi.')  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  annual  four-day  cooking  school  was 
held  from  May  23  to  26  in  the  armory. 
Mrs.  J.  Watson  Shockley  was  the  lec¬ 
turer. 


Grit  Pubushing  Co. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Announces  the  Appointment  of 

FRANK  H.  MEEKER 

Formerly  National  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

as 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 

of 


ill  the  Eastern  Territory 

With  Offices  at  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Telephone  ASHLAND  4-7S66 

Beginning  June  1,  1933 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Will  Continue  as  Advertising  Representatives  of  (^it 
in  the  Western  Territory,  through  their  offices 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Dallas, 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


E 
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The  National  Wage 
Raising  Movement  Has 
a  Notable  Example  -  *  in 

NEW 
ENGLAND 

New  England  is  well  represented  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  raise  wages  in  industry  throughout  the 
nation — as  one  result  of  our  steadily  improving 
business  conditions. 

Wage  raises  in  this  busy  manufacturing  region 
are  reported  in  widely  varying  lines — that  of  tire 
workers,  silk  operatives,  the  tanning  and  shoe 
industries  being  particularly  prominent. 

These  increases  range  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  better 
times  now  in  “plain  sight” — which  are  expected 
to  directly  affect  3^  million  New  England  workers. 

Not  that  times  have  been  so  bad  with  them  by 
any  means,  as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is  well 
known — how  New  England  battled  depression  to 
a  stand-still. 

National  merchandisers  in  general  have  found 
this  consumers’  market  with  its  total  regional 
population  of  million  people — to  be  the  most 
dependable  field  for  profits  during  this  period. 

How  much  better  are  they  going  to  find  the 
“going”  in  this  same  sales  field  as  conditions 
improve  at  the  steady  rate  in  motion  now.^  So 
much  better — their  extra  profits  will  mount  by 
millions. 

That  is  what  this  added  buying  power  from  wage 
raises  and  increased  payrolls  means  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  Summer.  Discriminating  national  adver¬ 
tisers  will  interpret  this  economic  “sign” — and 
ACT! 

They  will  “act  accordingly” — of  course!  Which 
means  placing  their  New  England  linage — or  in¬ 
creasing  it  if  already  placed — in  the  52  papers 
published  in  these  39  pivot  trade  centers  named 
here. 


MASSACHVaBTTS— Tovulatlon  4.249.tl4 
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lation  lines 

lines 

*Attleboro  Sun . 

(K) 

5,753 

.84 

.84 

**Bostoa  Eve.  American . 

(E) 

244.934 

.58 

.59 

**Boiton  Sunday  Advertiser . 

(S) 

417,443 

.75 

.75 

*Bo8ton  Globe . 

(MltE) 

275,444 

.58 

.58 

*Boaton  Transcript . 

(E) 

37,498 

.35 

.25 

*Boston  Post . 

(M) 

345,137 

.48 

.68 

*  Boston  Post . 

(S) 

391,294 

.55 

.55 

*Brockton  Enterprise . 

(E) 

24,791 

.88 

.88 

*Fltchburtt  Sentinel . 

(E) 

11,338 

.84 

.845 

**Haverhill  Gasette . 

(E) 

15,483 

.87 

.04 

tHolyolce  Transcript  Sc  Teledram 

(E) 

14,431 

.88 

.845 

**Lawrence  Eagle-Trlbune . 

(MRE) 

25,998 

.18 

.89 

**Lynn  Item . 

(E) 

17,189 

.945 

.85 

**Lowell  Courler-CItlsen  and  Eve. 
Leader . 

(MtcE) 

14,478 

.97 

.87 

*New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
and  Mercury . 

(M8tE) 

45,512 

.14 

.14 

*New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
Times . a . 

(S) 

34,945 

.19 

.18 

*North  Adams  Transcript . 

(E) 

18,381 

.85 

.84 

*Plttsfleid  Eagle . 

(E) 

18,334 

.84 

.84 

*Salem  News . 

(E) 

38,854 

.89 

.87 

**Taunton  Gasette . 

(E) 

8,447 

.85 

.835 

*Worcester  Telegram  and  Eve* 
ning  Gasette . 

(MJtE) 

188,715 

.38 

.35 

*Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. . . 

(S) 

58,288 

.31 

.18 

CONNECTICUT— Population  1.M4.993 

**Brldgeport  Post  Telegram . 

(MItE) 

41,429 

.131 

.131 

**Brldgeport  Post . 

(S) 

21,723 

.88 

.88 

*Danbury  News*Tlmes . 

(E) 

7,333 

.84 

.84 

*Hartford  Courant . 

(M) 

35,537 

.18 

.18 

’Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

57,434 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

(E) 

58,958 

.15 

.15 

*Mlddletown  Press . 

(E) 

8,348 

.955 

.835 

Naugatuck  News . 

(E) 

5,528 

.835 

.835 

*New  Britain  Herald . 

(E) 

14,338 

.89 

.88 

ttNew  Haven  Register . 

(EfcS) 

48,151 

.14 

.15 

*New  London  Day . 

(E) 

13,484 

.94 

.85 

*NorwaIk  Hour . 

(E) 

7,333 

.945 

.845 

tNorwIch  Bulletin  gc  Record.... 

(M8tE) 

18,491 

.89 

.97 

*Stamford  Advocate . 

(E) 

11,394 

.845 

.855 

*Waterbury  Republican  Ac  Amer¬ 
ican . a . 

(M8tE) 

24,948 

.89 

.89 

*Waterbury  Republican  Ac  Amer- 
Icap . 

(E8tS) 

31,998 

.99 

.89 

MAINE — Population  797,432 

*Bangor  News . 

(M) 

33,734 

.975 

.875 

■Portland  Press-Herald  Espress, 
Sunday  Telegram . 

(M<cE) 

59,494 

.38 

.14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  445,293 

tConcord  Monitor-Patriot . 

(E) 

4,934 

.85 

.83 

ttKeene  Sentinel . 

(E) 

4,153 

.834 

.035 

■■Manchester  Union-Leader . 

(MItE) 

33,385 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  487,497 

■Pawtucket  Times . 

(E) 

28,943 

.89 

.89 

ttProvldence  Bulletin . 

(E) 

87,877 

.29 

.27  (B) 

ttProvIdence  Journal . 

(M) 

43,318 

.12 

.37  (B) 

ttProvldence  Journal . 

(S) 

89,534 

.38 

.28 

..ProTidence  Newa-Trlbune . 

(E) 

29,399 

.19 

.18 

’Weaterly  Sun . 

(EltS) 

4,982 

.94 

.84 

’Woonaocket  Call . 

(E) 

15,499 

.84 

.84 

VERMONT— Population  359,411 

■Barre  Times . 

(E) 

4,445 

.94 

.83 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . 

(E) 

3,534 

.935 

.92 

’Burllntton  Free  Preaa . 

(M) 

14,993 

.845 

.945 

ttRutland  Herald . 

(M) 

13,191 

.84 

.04 

(B)  Combination  rata  Dally  Journal  and  Erenlna  Bulletin. 
**A.B.C.  PublUhera*  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 
ttCorernment  Statement  Oct.  1.  1932. 

*A.B.C.  PublUhera'  Statement  Apr.  1,  1933. 
tPubllahera*  Affldarlt  Apr.  1,  1933. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  3,  1933 


OVN  VORLT) 

or  Letters 


The  three  volumes  of  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Journal  in  one  not  too  bulky 
bo<^  of  1073  pages,  including  an  Index,  is 
the  remarkable  offering  of  the  Literary 
Guild  for  its  June  Book  (also  Viking 
Press).  The  two  earlier  volumes  for 
the  years  1896  to  1920  have  already 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  readers 
of  Oir  Own  World  of  Letters.  The 
new  matter  is  like  that  for  the  earlier 
years — incomplete,  spotty,  full  of  good 
stories  and  phrases,  and  well  worth 
reading  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
literary  methods  of  Bennett,  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  people  he  met — and  he  met 
everybody — and  the  sidelights  on  his  own 
mental  equipment,  not  to  say  character. 

In  the  newspaper  world  of  London 
Beaverbrook  is  the  main  fig^ure  and  an 
intimate  of  the  Bennett  of  the  Journal 
of  1921  to  19^.  He  gave  Bennett  the 
matter  for  the  story  of  Lord  Raingo, 
checked  on  the  accuracy  of  political 
detail  in  the  novel,  and  contributed  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  development  of  plot  and 
characters.  Bennett  is  delighted  at 
"Max’s”  naive  discovery  that  there  is  a 
technique  for  playwriting  and  that  he 
cannot  write  dialogue,  even  after  read¬ 
ing  “The  Old  Wives’  Tale”  to  “see  how 
it  was  done.”  Bennett  repeats  a  story 
told  by  Blumenfeld  (of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press)  how  he  had  discharged  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  wore  blue  undershirts  which 
Blumey  stood  as  long  as  he  could. 
Bennett  found  W.  R.  Hearst  “urbane, 
smiles  easily,  listens  well,  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  lot  of  character.  In  fact  I 
liked  him.”  In  1923  Bennett  had  been 
“star  guest  at  a  lunch  to  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hearst,  very  pretty,  even  beautiful  and 
well  preserved.  She  had  a  ‘down’  on 
film  stars.”  And  in  1925  he  met  at  the 
Reform  Qub  a  “young  fellow  named 
Scripps,  a  decent  family  sort  of  a  young 
man,  belonging  to  a  “house’  of  some 
sort — in  this  case  a  newspaper  house — 
with  traditions  behind  him.  When  I 
asked  how  K.  K.  Klan  was  to  be  put 
out  of  existence,  he  answered:  ‘Oh,  I 
expect  it  will  just  die  out.’  ” 

There  are  several  vivid  pictures  of 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  his  “habit  of  break¬ 
ing  into  a  discussion  with  long  pieces 
of  imaginary  conversation  between  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place  or  period  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  (Soodish,  but  too  long,  with 
accents,  manner  and  all  complete — 
usually  full  of  oaths  and  blasphemy. 
Lewis  called  me  ‘Arnold’  about  100 
times.  He  has  things  to  learn,  but  I 
like  him.”  Dreiser’s  “American  Trag¬ 
edy”  is  “dreadfully  written,  but  after  40 
pages  it  does  begin  to  hold  you.  The 
fellow  has  a  large  sense  of  form  and  an 
eye  for  things  that  count  with  the  im¬ 
agination.  .  .  His  big  construction  is 
good.  The  book  quite  woke  me  up  last 
night,  just  as  I  w'as  going  off  to  sleep.” 
....  Mencken  “really  writes  very 
well  for  a  journalist.”  Francis  Hac- 


kett  has  “brains  and  plenty  of  keenness. 
Irish,  not  American. "  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson  had  “sound  sense  on  lots  of 
things,  and  I  liked  him.”  .  .  .  J.  A. 
Spender  of  the  Westminster  Gazette 
tells  Bennett  that  he  would  as  soon  talk 
to  Douglas  Fairbanks,  on  any  topic,  as 

to  any  man  in  America . John 

Barrymore  “seemed  to  be  partly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Looked  distinguish'‘d  but 
didn’t  talk  distinguished.  He  is  very 
shrewd  and  perspicacious.  He  said  that 
the  U.  S.  A.  was  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  to  live  ia  Would  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  make  a  living  in  England?” 

You  may  be  even  more  interested  in 
what  Bennett  had  to  say  about  his  baby 
Virginia  and  her  “complex  which  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  doing  what  she  really 
wants  to  do.”  Or  about  Virginia’s 
mother,  Dorothy. 

And  there  are  bon  mots  by  Lady  As¬ 
quith  and  George  Moore  and  Cunning¬ 
ham  Graham — and  by  Arnold  Bennett. 
May  I  quote  once  more  “Fanatic 
Lloyd  (Seorge  put  his  oar  in  all  the 
time,  and  spoilt  the  atmosphere  com¬ 
pletely  by  his  blasted  all-knowing  genial¬ 
ity  and  determination  to  show  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  didn’t  possess  at  all.” 

"There  is  in  the  last  pages  a  slight 
abatement  perhaps  in  Bennett’s  joy  in 
living.  He  says,  for  example,  “I  doubt 
whether  I  am  in  fact  very  fond  of  read¬ 
ing,  I  always  look  forward  to  read¬ 
ing,  But  the  realization  is  less  satis¬ 
factory,  I  soon  tire  of  it,”  And  he 
quotes  Wells  as  saying  that  he  had 
lost  the  art  of  reading  and  thought 
maybe  it  was  his  eyes — “but  I  know  it 
isn’t  his  eyes.  Because  I  am  just  the 
same,  and  I  know  it  isn’t  my  eyes.” 
But  up  to  the  end — and  even  in  the  in¬ 
formal  pages  of  the  Journal — Bennett  is 
still  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing  to  be 
read !— R.  W. 

«  *  * 

Art  young,  for  28  years  my  car¬ 
toonist  ace,  genius  of  tree  anima¬ 
tion,  artistic  devil  who  loves  to  stick  a 
red-hot  sketch-pen  into  stuffed  shirts 
and  make  demago^es  walk  the  tight 
rope  of  public  ridicule,  has  written  a 
new  book  called  “Art  Young’s  Inferno,” 
text  and  135  reproductions  of  drawings 
by  the  author,  providing  soup  to  nuts 
for  those  who  enjoy  smart  drawing, 
pungent  humor  and  a  show-up  of  the 
iow-idowns.  Published  by  Delphic  Stu¬ 
dios,  N.  Y.— M.  E.  P, 

*  *  * 

Laboratory  exercises  in  editing 
■s  news  are  provided  amply  for  all 
purposes  in  “Around  the  Copydesk,” 
a  new  practice  manual  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  over  the  signatures 
of  George  C.  Bastian,  Leland  D.  Case 
and  R.  E.  Wolseley,  The  manual  is 
based  on  “Graded  Exercises  in  News 
Editing,”  by  Mr,  Bastian,  who,  before 
his  death  was  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Speaking  about  the  Great  Yearbook  for  1933 

Perhap*  you  want  to  know  about  the  paper*  of  Japan; 

Or  who  i*  City  Editor,  or  Advertiung  Man 

On  The  San  Franciaro  Chronicie,  or  Sacramento  Bee. 

THEY  ALL  ARE  IN  THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  NINETEEN  THIRTY  THREE. 
Perhaps  you  want  a  Specialist  to  srrite  from  Washington. 

On  page*  one  0  eight  and  nine  you’ll  find  them,  every  one. 

They  know  the  work,  and  what  to  get,  and  who  to  go  to  see. 

THEY  ALL  ARE  IN  THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  NINETEEN  THIRTY  THREE. 
Perhaps  you  need  a  feature  to  fill  a  vacant  spot. 

Some  stories  on  technocracy,  or  srhat  else  have  you  got. 

Page  one  five  six  to  one  six  one  will  tell  what  it  will  be. 

THEY  ALL  ARE  IN  THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  NINETEEN  THIRTY  THREE, 
Perhap*  your  printers  tell  you  they  must  have  a  higher  wage. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  it  the  reference,  one  hundred  ten  the  page. 

You  settle  all  the  argument  a*  quickly  at  can  be. 

THEY  ALL  ARE  IN  THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  NINETEEN  THIRTY  THREE. 

No  matter  what  the  question  is,  the  answer  you  will  find 

Brought  up  to  date  to  keep  you  straight,  and  ease  your  srorried  mind. 

It  all  it  there,  conmlete  and  fair,  from  Harlem  to  Paree, 

THEY  ALL  ARE  IN  THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  NINETEEN  THIRTY  THREE. 

By  mail  payable  in  advance,  U.  S.  A.,  one  year,  $4.00;  three  years,  $10.00;  five  years, 
$15.00;  Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5.00.  ORDER  TODAY 
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copy  desk  and  a  lecturer  on  news  edit¬ 
ing  at  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  His  work  has  been  amplified  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Case,  formerly  on  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  a  former  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Medill  School,  and  by  Mr. 
Wolseley,  lecturer  on  news-editing  and 
make-up  at  Mundelein  College. 

The  manual  starts  with  editing  of  a 
personal  item  and  touches  all  the  spots 
of  copy  desk  life  in  its  38  exercises,  the 
last  four  of  which  discuss  illuminating- 
ly  various  phases  of  make-up.  Its 
scheme  is  no  novelty  to  most  journalism 
instructors,  but  it  has  nonetheless  con¬ 
siderable  concrete  value. — A.  T.  R. 

*  4  4> 

Reviewing  a  book  review  seems 
inexcusable,  unless  there  are  pres¬ 
ent  the  good  reasons  I  pm  plead  in  this 
instance :  first,  the  review  is  in  Survey 
Graphic:  second,  it  is  a  summary,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  routine  review,  and  is  by 
the  responsible  author;  and,  third,  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  so  big  and  so 
important  that  the  purpose  here  is  to 
send  the  reader  to  the  June  Survey 
Graphic  or  direct  to  “The  Internal 
Debts  of  the  United  States”  (Mac¬ 
millan),  a  study  made  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  under  the  direction  of 
Evans  Clark,  who  writes  the  brief  on 
the  book  in  the  Survey. 

The  whole  story  is  outlined  by  Mr. 
Clark  in  “Debts — Barrier  to  Recovery,” 
the  main  feature  in  the  June  Survey; 
and  his  outline  is  accompanied  by  page 
summaries  of  each  of  the  principal  types 
of  debts,  written  by  the  expert  who 
made  the  special  study  for  the  Fund’s 
book.  The  one  part  of  the  book  that 
is  not  reproduced  in  these  one-page 
summaries  is  the  one  most  immediately 
important  for  commercial  purposes, 
Short-Term  Personal  and  Household 
Debts.  Its  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  estimates  that  71  billion  dollars  are 
invpted  in  housing  and  another  50 
billions  in  household  equipment.  The 
one-page  summaries  of  Farm  Mort¬ 
gages,  Urban  Mortgages  and  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Securities,  Debts  of  Industrial  Cor¬ 
porations,  The  Railroad  Debt,  Long- 
Term  Public  Utility  Debts,  and  Public 
Debts  give  the  facts  and  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  in  considerable  detail. — 
R.  W. 


STUDENT  WINNERS  NAMED 

Seven  Journalism  School  Prises 

Awarded  at  New  York  University 

Dr.  H.  B.  Rathbone,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  New  York 
University,  this  week  announced  the 
prize  awards  for  the  school  year  ending 
this  June. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  article  submitted  in  the 
classes  in  Special  Feature  Writing  wa* 
divided.  The  winners  are  Miss  Sylvia 
Weiss,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  and  William 
Gireenberg,  Brooklyn.  The  Don  R.  Mel* 
lett  Prize  of  $10  was  awarded  to  Irving 
S.  Fisch,  New  York,  for  his  ^itorial 
article,  “The  Expert  vs.  the  Politician.” 
Miss  Pearl  Winikoff,  Brooklyn,  won  the 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  Prize  of  $50, 
for  the  best  paper  on  “The  Newspaper 
as  a  Field  for  Vicarious  Experience," 
submitted  in  the  course  in  Psychological 
Introduction  to  Newspaper  Making. 
The  David  James  Burrell  Prize  of  $10 
for  the  best  report  of  a  sermon  was  won 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Beckman,  New  York, 
The  Joyce  Kilmer  Prize  of  $10  was 
awarded  to  Lawrence  Kossman,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  plan  for  re¬ 
establishing  a  daily  newspaper  at  New 
York  University,  submitt^  to  the  class 
in  Newspaper  Editing  and  Publishing. 
The  Edgar  Wilson  Nye  Prize  of  $10 
went  to  Wesley  L.  Bailey,  Brooklyn, 
for  the  best  humorous  story  submitted 
in  the  classes  in  English  composition  for 
Journalism.  The  James  Melvin  Lee 
Memorial  Award  of  ^5,  made  by  Psi 
Sigma  Tau  Sorority  in  memory  of  the 
late  chairman  of  the  department,  wa 
given  to  Miss  Helen  J.  Beattie,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  It  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  need. 


PATTERSON  JOINS  LINOTYPE 

Walter  B.  Patterson,  well-known 
printing  expert,  has  joined  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Patterson  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  printer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  served  as  manufacturing 
director  of  the  American  LithograiA 
Company,  handled  production  problems  ; 
for  the  McGraw-Hill  company,  was 
manager  of  the  Blakely  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  and  served  with  the  Rumford 
Press,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 


ENTERS  WEEKLY  HELD 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  News,  former¬ 
ly  published  by  Llewellyn  A.  Banks, 
who  recently  was  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  death  of  a  Medford 
peace  officer,  has  reverted  from  a  daily 
to  a  weekly.  The  newspaper  is  now 
being  published  by  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Evans,  formerly  chief  auditor  for  the 
Southern  Oreeon  Newspapers. 


W.  E.  FREEMAN  IN  FLORIDA 

William  E.  Freeman,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  has  taken  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  formerly 
lived  in  the  city,  where  he  was  chief  of 
the  Pasadena  Estates  advertising  staff 
during  the  boom  period  of  1924-26.  His 
advertising  career  in  New  York  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  40  years.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Advertis- 
inc  Club. 
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A.  N.  A.  STUDY  SHOWS 

distribution  costs 


Variation*  Listed  in  AdyertUinc 
Percentages  and  Other  Selling 
Expense* — Report  Covers 
29  Industrie* 


Xotal  distribution  costs  in  1932  rang- 
^  irom  3/ .02  per  cent  ot  net  sales 


a  drugs  and  toilet  articles,  clown  to 
lti28  per  cent  for  radio  equipment  and 
applies,  with  advertising  anu  sales  pro- 
jJoon  percentages  ranging  from  18.69 
cent  lor  drugs  and  toilet  articles 
to  1.70  per  cent  lor  agriculture 
(unipment,  are  shown  in  “An  Analysis 
jithe  Distribution  Costs  ol  312  Manu- 
ucturers,”  just  published  by  the  As- 
adation  ol  National  Advertisers  with 
iM  cooperation  ot  the  National  Associ- 
jtion  ot  Cost  Accountants. 

The  study  gives  figures  for  nineteen 
jphistries  making  consumer  products, 
aul  for  ten  industries  making  indus¬ 
trial  products.  So  far  as  known,  ac- 
turding  to  Paul  B.  West,  managing 
director  ol  the  A.  N.  A.,  this  is  "the 
jrst  comprehensive  study  ol  manulac- 
artrs’  distribution  costs  covering  more 
aan  one  industry.” 

Wide  variation  is  reported  in  distri- 
jution  costs  not  only  between  indus- 
mes,  but  also  between  tirms  in  a  single 
fldustry.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
jdain  these  variations,  but  the  hgures 
ire  presented  tor  the  use  ol  those  spe- 
ally  interested.  A  loreword  by  Mr. 
West  points  out  that  attempts  at  cost 
leduction  have  mainly  been  directed  at 
induction  in  the  past,  and  that  "today 
a  increasing  numoer  ot  manulacturers 
are  devoting  caretul  thought  and  study 
to  ways  and  means  ol  lowering  the  cost 
i  distribution.” 

Taking  up  industry  by  industry,  the 
rtport  gives  breakdowns  ol  the  distribu- 
iKS  costs  lor  1931  and  193^ 

Among  industries  ol  special  interest 
as  newspaper  advertisers,  the  automo- 
iire  firms  showed  increases  in  media 
expenditures  from  3.82  per  cent  ol  net 
sales  in  1931  to  4.34  per  cent  in  1932; 
the  whole  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
txv  percentage  rose  Irom  3.99  per  cent 
in  1931  to  4.62  per  cent  in  1932.  Direct 
selling  costs  rose  from  12.85  per  cent 
to  14.01  per  cent,  and  other  items  rose 
slightly,  except  general  administrative 
upense,  so  that  total  distribution  costs 
rose  from  24.68  per  cent  of  net  sales  to 
2776  per  cent. 

In  tobacco  products,  four  companies 
aaeased  their  media  expenditures  from 
7.15  per  cent  to  7.59  per  cent  ot  net 
sales;  total  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
non  expenses  from  8.23  per  cent  to  8.84 
per  cent.  Direct  selling  expense,  how- 
ner,  was  cut  down  from  the  low  hgirre 
of  3.23  per  cent  to  3.06  per  cent,  and 
lost  other  items  were  reduced  some¬ 
what,  so  that  total  costs  of  distribu- 
hoo  dropped  from  18.27  per  cent  ol  net 
sales  in  1931  down  to  18.9  per  cent  in 
1532. 

The  report  was  prepared  under  the 
iVrvision  of  the  Research  Council  ol 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
n  collaboration  with  the  Research  and 
Service  Department  of  the  National 
.hnociation  of  Cost  Accountants. 

Merle  Banker  Bates  of  Life  Savers, 
Ik.,  is  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  A.  Re- 
itKch  Council.  Other  members  are: 
Ue  H.  Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Com¬ 
ply;  Walter  J.  Daily,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  Ken  R.  Dyke,  Johns- 
Minville  Corporation;  W.  A.  Grove, 
Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Co. ; 
Wm.  A.  Hart,  El.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
noors  &  Co.,  Inc.;  P.  J.  Kelly,  B.  F, 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company ;  Bernard 
lidrtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
^te;  D.  H.  McConnell,  Jr.,  Hinze 
Anbrosia,  Inc. ;  Claudius  G.  Pendill, 
Towle  Manufacturing  Company;  Stu- 
W  Peabody,  Borden  Company ;  Paul  B. 
West,  managing  director,  A.  N.  A.; 
®d  Paul  W.  Atwood,  secretary,  Re- 
*>rch  Council. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  re- 
W  are  available  for  sale  outside  the 
A  N.  A.  memliership,  it  was  announced, 
*1 WS  each. 


WOMEN  PLAN  MEETING 


Committee*  Appointed  for  October 
Convention  of  Ohio  Group 

Committees  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaperwomen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  in  Akron  Oct.  6,  7 
and  8,  were  appointed  last  week. 

Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Myers,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  was  elected  general  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  Twe^,  Akron  Times- 
Press,  was  named  vice-chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Arietta  S.  Weimer,  of  the  Beacon 
Journal,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
program  committee. 


Miss  Dorothy  Doran,  Beacon  Journal, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Oct.  6  party 
with  Mrs.  Ruth  Putnam,  Times-Press, 
assistant  Mrs.  Weimer  is  chairman 
and  Mrs.  Tweed  vice-chairman  for  the 
Saturday  noon  limcheon. 

Miss  Ellen  Paige,  Times-Press,  is 
chairman  of  the  banquet  with  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Kerr,  Beacon  Journal;  Mrs.  Jean 
Satow,  Times-Press,  and  Mrs.  Myers  as 
assistants.  Mrs.  Vera  Stone  Esselburn, 
Times-Press,  will  have  charge  of  the 
Sunday  morning  breakfast. 

Miss  Lily  Heyer,  Times-Press,  will 
be  in  charge  of  registrations. 


WRITERS  HONOR  MURPHY 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  and  one  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Wheat  Con¬ 
ference  being  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  a  recent  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  American  press  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  a  speech  Mr.  Murphy 
explained  American  farm  legislation. 
During  the  dinner  Mr.  Murphy  was 
presented  with  an  honorary  card  which 
admits  him  to  the  gallery  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Disarmament  Conference. 


he  consumer  is  watching  prices! 
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^  to 


A  /  '  ^ 


vetuHtta . . . 


turns  his  mind  to  values 


“Boy  now"  to  help  the  Country  wos  a  potriotic  but  ineffective  appeal. 
It  didn't  work  I  It  couldn't  work!  But  the  first  faint  sign  of  stiffening 
prices  brings  buyers  bock  and  lures  hoarded  dollars  out  of  hiding. 


Now  another  factor  is  coming  into  the  picture.  Cheap  goods  have 
had  a  field-day.  Depression  years  have  opened  markets  to  unscrup¬ 
ulous  purveyors  of  shoddy  products.  The  established  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  cut  or  cancelled  his  advertising,  through  financial 
stress  or  otherwise,  has  left  the  field  to  the  enemy.  A  worthy  product 
seldom  advertised  is  soon  overwhelmed  by  imitators  and  cheaper 
substitutes. 


Cl 


The  Average  Consumer  is  not  unreasonable.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  quality.  Lately  he  has  learned  some  costly  lessons  through  buying 
“cheaper"  products.  But  show  him  value, explain  the  difference,  and 
he'll  go  out  of  his  way  to  buy  a  finer  grade,  or  pick  a  newer  model. 
He  is  smart  enough  to  appreciate  “value”  when  somebody  points 
it  out  to  him. 


RAPIDS 


And  that's  one  of  advertising's  principal  jobs  today.  Advertising 
properly  used,  will  stimulate  buying  through  its  appeal  to  consumer 
self  interest,  first,  in  anticipation  of  rising  prices,  and^second,  in  terms 
of  value  rather  than  cost. 


JUNE  25-29,1933 


“Advertising's  Job  in  the  Changing  World”  is  the  theme  selected 
for  the  coming  convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
The  best  thought  of  leading  business  men  will  be  contributed  in  the 
speeches  and  discussions. 


29tlt  c^nnual  C^<jnventl(jpi  tLe  A.  F.  A. 


Keyed  to  o  theme  vital  to  every  buiineit  man,  o  theme  intimately  connected  with 
proceiset  of  Buiinsu  Recovery,  this  Convention  merits  your  attendance  If  you  have 
any  interest  in  sales  problems  or  advertisin9.  Non-members  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Details  from  your  local  Advertising  Club,  or  write  to  A.FA.  Headquarters 
for  program.  Henry  T.  Ewald  Is  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 


ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 


330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


s; 
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_ Advertising  Agencies _ 

OIL  FIRMS  CALL  OUT  MEN  OF  WAR; 
CHALLENGES  FILL  DAILIES’  PAGES 

Defi  and  Acceptance  Appear  in  Single  Issue  of  Herald  Tribune 
as  Big  Refiners  Rush  New  “Q”  Brands  of  Gasoline  to 
Market  at  Beginning  of  June 

9  - 

TWAS  a  big  day  for  knights  in  ning  June  1  it  may  be  used  with  regular 
armor  May  26  in  the  New  York  price  fuels,  although  not  for  sale  under 
Herald  Tribune.  There  was  one  with  the  name  of  “ethyl”  gas.  The  new 


Tqdol|Challenqes 

withaJI.REVOLITIONARY 
GASOLINE 


tWIMMa  Km  liiMl  Raiit^er 


TRIPLEX  TYDOL 

i  N«t  HMTCly  am  Prtwlmn  QiMSt)r...S«t  Tkrm 


CHALLENGES 

ACCEPTED! 

Not  on* ...  not  two . . .  not 
thi«o...not(ivo...but  ton 
premium  quolitioi  koop 
Rkhliold  Golden  Gasoline  a 
year  ahead  o(  competition 


lELD 

GASOLINE 


On  different  pages  of  the  same  newspaper 


uplifted  sword  selling  “Triple  X  Tydol” 
gasoline  in  a  seven-column  advertise¬ 
ment  under  the  heading  “Tydol  Chal¬ 
lenges”;  and  only  a  few  pages  away, 
to  the  surprise  of  readers,  was  a  none 
too  amiable  gentleman  of  the  Richfield 
Oil  Corporation  of  New  York  beside 
the  display  heading  “Challenges  Ac¬ 
cepted.” 

Furthermore,  while  the  Tydol  adver¬ 
tisement  listed  three  qualities  of  its 
gasoline  to  justify  its  designation  of 
“Triple  X,”  the  Richfield  copy  an¬ 
nounced:  “Not  one  .  .  .  not  two 
.  .  .  not  three  .  .  .  not  five  .  .  . 
but  ten  premium  qualities  keep  Richfield 
Golden  Gasoline  a  year  ahead  of  com¬ 
petition.” 

Other  oil  companies  did  not  fail  to 
join  in  the  challenging,  although  they 
did  not  bri^  out  their  fighting  men. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
and  three  affiliated  companies  used  big 
type  this  week  for  their  “challenge”  to 
the  oil  industry.  annoutKing  Essolene,  a 
new  motor  fuel  to  go  on  sale  June  2. 
The  other  companies  using  this  cam¬ 
paign  were  Standard  Oil  oi  Louisiana. 
Standard  Oil  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Company.  To¬ 
gether,  the  four  companies  are  using 
about  650  newspapers  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York,  places  the  campaigns. 

Socony-Vacuum  Company,  through 
the  S^dard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  through  White  Star  Refining 
throughout  Michigan,  announced  a  new 
Mobilgas,  but  did  no  challenging,  stick¬ 
ing  to  “climatic  control”  as  its  theme. 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  handled  the  campaign. 

Various  other  gasoline  campaigns 
were  due  to  break  this  week  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  including  those  of 
Standard  Oil  of  Ii^iana,  Gulf  Refining 
Company,  and  Lubrite  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis. 

Phillips  Petroleum  ^  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  gasoline  about  May  20 
in  a  list  of  some  160  Middle  Western 
newspapers.  The  advertising  is  placed 
by  Lambert  &  Feasley,  New  York 
agency.  The  advertising,  it  was  stated, 
was  part  of  the  regular  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  which  calls  for  a  new  campaign 
each  month. 

The  wave  of  new  gasolines  is  credited 
by  oil  men  to  relaxation  of  licensing 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  ethyl  com¬ 
pound.  Previously  this  has  b^  lim¬ 
ited  to  premium  gasolines,  but  begin- 


mixtures  are  referred  to  in  the  oil  trade 
as  “Q”  brands. 

Ben  N.  Poliak,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of 
New  York,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Herald  Tribune  was  the  only 
paper  in  which  the  “Challenge”  and 
“Challenges  accepted”  copy  appeared  in 
the  same  issue.  He  explained  that  there 
had  been  no  intent  to  single  out  any 
competitor  for  a  controversy. 

“W'e  began  the  last  week  in  April 
to  plan  the  introduction  of  our  new 
gasoline,”  said  Mr.  Poliak.  “We  used 
the  Richfield  ‘golden  giant’  on  bill¬ 
boards  in  April,  and  again  in  May,  and 
when  we  conceived  the  idea  of  ‘chal¬ 
lenge’  as  the  theme  of  our  new  cam¬ 
paign  the  giant  was  developed  into  an 
armored  knight. 

“On  the  day,  May  25,  when  the  first 
Tydol  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Times,  we  were  of  course  struck  by 
its  similarity  to  our  own  copy.  On 
that  day  our  lithographer  was  shipping 
our  24-sheet  posters  for  June  1  show¬ 
ing,  and  our  newspaper,  radio,  and 
point-of-sale  advertising  was  all  worked 
out.  There  was  no  time  to  drop  the 
challenge  idea  and  develop  a  new  cam¬ 
paign,  even  if  we  had  wanted  to. 

“The  newspaper  campaign  was  sche¬ 
duled  to  begin  the  early  part  of  June, 
but  if  we  had  waited  some  persons 
might  have  thought  we  had  copied  the 
Tydol  idea  after  it  appeared.  To  au¬ 
thenticate  our  campaign,  we  ordered  a 
single  insertion  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
the  next  day.  May  26.  The  only  change 
made  was  the  substitution  of  ‘Chal¬ 
lenges  Accepted’  for  the  word  ‘Challenge’ 
which  had  previously  headed  the  copy. 
By  coincidence,  our  competitor  had  or¬ 
dered  insertion  of  his  own  advertisement 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  of  that  day.” 

The  Richfield  campaign  will  begin 
soon  as  originally  scheduled  in  approxi¬ 
mately  200  newspapers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Mr.  Poliak  said.  It  is  handled 
by  the  Paul  Cornell  Company,  New 
York. 

At  the  office  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
advertising  agency  for  the  Tide  Water 
Oil  Sales  Corporation,  makers  of  Tydol, 
it  was  said  that  the  campaign  had  been 
developed  without  regard  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  competitors.  Last  winter,  it 
was  pointed  out,  the  challenge  idea  had 
been  used  by  Tydol  in  emphasizing 
quick-starting  properties.  Tydol,  as 
told  here  last  week,  is  using  300  news¬ 
papers  in  eastern  states. 

J.  A.  Donan,  in  charge  of  advertising 


for  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  said 
tnat  the  “challenge  ”  copy  ot  his  com¬ 
pany  was  part  ol  a  “carefully  prepared 
campaign  ’  which  had  been  under  de¬ 
velopment  since  February. 

“Uur  plans  were  lormulated  by  May 
5,  and  we  began  our  sales  meetings  May 
8,”  he  said.  "We  gave  notice  of  our 
challenge  over  radio  on  May  15,  ten 
days  or  more  before  either  oi  the  other 
challenging  advertisements  was  pub¬ 
lished.  We  used  the  last  two  weeks  of 
our  radio  program  to  announce  the 
challenge  over  Doth  National  and  Col¬ 
umbia  systems.” 

Mr.  Donan  said  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  four  Standard  Oil  com¬ 
panies  would  be  kept  up  “as  long  as  we 
have  a  real  message,  and  as  long  as  the 
expenditure  is  justified  on  the  basis  of 
sales.” 

New  Toothpaste  Company 

Dee’s  Manufacturing  Company,  10 
S.  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  maker  of 
Dee's  Lemon  toothpaste,  is  a  new  ad¬ 
vertiser  using  newspapers.  Tlie  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  Schweizer-Steitz 
Company,  Chicago.  The  company  is 
oijemng  the  Chicago  market  first,  using 
local  newspapers,  and  will  expand  to 
other  major  markets  later  on. 


Milwaukee  Brewer  Appoints 

Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  the  Miller  Brewing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  name  from  Miller 
High  Life  Company.  Two  radio 
br^dcasts  are  included  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  program. 


Letz  Company  Appoints 

Letz  Manufacturing  Company,  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  makers  of  roughage  mills, 
feed  grinders  and  silo  filling  machinery, 
liave  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  Reincke-Ellis- Y  ounggreen  & 
Finn,  Chicago.  Farm  papers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used. 


Has  Kirk  Soap  Account 

Walter  R.  Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Fancy  Dress  Soap  and 
Flakes,  has  appointed  C.  Wendell 
Muench  Company,  Chicago  agency,  to 
handle  its  account,  Walter  R.  Kirk, 
president,  announced  this  week. 


Securities  Act  in  Pamphlet 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form,  for  the  benefit  of  banks, 
investment  houses,  legal  firms  and  cor¬ 
porations,  the  text  of  the  Securities 
-Act  of  1933  and  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  Act  of  1933. 


Janney  Opens  Own  Office 

Richard  W.  Janney,  for  the  past  five 
years  in  the  Boston  office  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  opened  an  offi-'e 
at  755  Boylston  street,  Boston.  He 
will  represent  the  Philadelf>hta  Evenhu/ 
Bulletin  and  the  American  Druggist. 


Representing  C.  P.  Weimer 

William  F.  Barr,  424  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City,  has  become  eastern 
representative  of  Charles  Perry  Weimer, 
illustrator  and  originator  of  what  is 
called  a  new  dynamic  black  and  white 
line  illustrative  technique. 


S.  E.  P.  Account  to  BBDO 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  advertising  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  directed 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency. 


Joins  Radio  Group 

R.  G.  Timmermann,  formerly  space 
buyer  at  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Com¬ 
pany,  ^icago  agency,  has  joined  Free 
&  Sleininger,  Inc.,  radio  advertising 
representatives,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Agency  Moves 

Philip  Morris  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  at  407  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


FALL  KILLS  AGENCY  HEAD 

Ernest  1.  Mitchell,  Chicago,  Stepps^ 
Into  Elevator  Shaft 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Poblisher) 

Chicago,  June  1 — Ernest  I.  Mitchell, 
55,  president  of  Mitchell,  Faust,  Dick¬ 
son  &  Wieland,  advertising  agency,  vvij 
fatally  injured  here  this  morning  when 
he  unwittingly  stepped  through  an  open 
elevator  door  and  fell  from  the  grouml 
floor  to  the  sub-basement  level  of  « 
elevator  shaft  at  230  North  Michigan 
avenue,  where  his  firm  has  offices.  Mr, 
Mitchell  had  been  identified  with  tht 
advertising  business  in  Chicago  since 
1899.  He  founded  the  firm  of  whW 
he  was  president  in  1904  and  was  for 
several  years  a  director  of  the  Awft 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Rice  Growers  Plan  Drive 

A  national  advertising  program  re. 
quiring  an  outlay  of  between  $225,0% 
and  $425,000  a  year  for  two^  or  three 
years,  urging  the  public  to  “eat  more 
rice,”  is  being  proposed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rice  Growers  Association.  The 
advertising  will  be  paid  for  by  assess¬ 
ing  members  of  the  association,  totaling 
approximately  nine  thousand,  from  three 
to  five  cents  a  barrel  on  rice.  con¬ 
tract  embodying  this  advertising  pljn 
is  to  be  taken  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  approval  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wallace  by  A.  H.  Boyt,  of  Beiu- 
mont,  Tex.,  president,  and  Homer 
Brinkley,  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association. 


Head*  Copy-Testing  Work 

Creation  of  a  major  department  to 
study  copy  testing  and  other  copy 
search  work  has  been  announced  ^ 
Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  agency, 
coincident  with  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Ricketts,  formerly  director  of 
research  of  Cowan  &  Dengler,  who  will 
work  as  the  personal  assistant  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles.  Mr.  Ricketts  was  for  six 
years  in  charge  of  marketing  and  r^ 
search  in  the  Chicago  offices  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  and  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cowan  &  Dengler  for  t^ 
last  three  years. 


New  Minneapolis  Agency 

A  new  advertising  agency  to  be 
known  as  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  has 
been  formed  by  Ralph  B.  Campbell  and 
Ray  O.  Mithun,  Minneapolis  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Offices  are  in  the  North¬ 
western  Bank  Building.  Mr.  Campbell 
formerly  was  vice-president  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  manager  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  Mr.  Mithun  was 
assistant  manager  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  same  firm.  The  new  agency  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
and  merchandising  programs  for  ten 
northwest  firms. 


Pan-Ain  Planning  Campaign 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  C^- 
poration.  New  Orleans,  markrting 
“Pan-Am”  products,  is  now  organizing 
an  intensive  sales  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  keep  step  with  the 
upswing  in  business,  and  A.  E.  Ralston, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  is 
in  charge  of  a  series  of  sales  confer¬ 
ences  in  important  cities.  He  is  assisted 
by  Kenneth  Rotharmel,  advertising 
manager,  and  J.  L.  Killeen,  of  the 
Fitzgerald  Advertising  Company. 


Named  Committee  Chairman 

J.  Ford  Oberwinder,  vice-president 
of  the  D’Arcy  Avertising  Company,  St 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  general 
chairman  of  the  nineteenth  annual 
Tuberculosis  Day  benefit  ball  game  aid 
summer  fete  July  13  at*  Sportsman's 
Park,  held  by  the  Health  and  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Society. 


IngalU-AdvertUing  Named 

Leopold-Morse  Company  of  Bostne 
has  appointed  the  Boston  agency  of  In- 
galls-Advertising  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 


Mortician  Appoints  Ayer 

Frank  E.  Campbell,  “The  Funeral 
Church,  Inc.,”  New  York  mortician,  has 
appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc, 
advertising  counsel. 
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G  LI  N  DT  YPE  “ 0 


nlfl  A  HOMANS  DISOIISS  vey  of  national  advertising  rates  among  night,  and  a  luncheon  at  Southwestern  DRIVE  FOR  CHILDREIN  S  CAMP 
DES/^Di  T'HMC  **’®*'’  P^P^rs  and  to  try  to  harmonize  State  Teachers’  College,  Weatherford.  The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  is  con- 
ECUlNUMlC  "KUBLtlVlo  rates.  Saturday,  were  high  points  in  enter-  ducting  a  drive  for  $1,000  to  finance  an 

Judge  E.  L.  Mitchell,  Clinton,  and  tainment.  President  Nichols  enter-  8-weeks’  summer  camp  for  30  or  more 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City,  tained  ten  past  presidents  of  the  asso-  undernourished  children  of  the  com- 
Saturday  were  declared  first  and  sec-  ciation  at  a  breakfast  Saturday.  munity.  The  paper  contributed  $100  to 

ond  place  winners,  respectively,  in  the  _  .  _ _ _  the  fund  and  local  banks  gave  $150. 

Huey  P.  Long  Hand  Typesetting  Con-  JOHN  F.  RYAN  RESIGNS  tfy am«; 'MF^~A'nr 

test  held  during  the  convention.  Magnus  Bredenbeck,  Sunday  editor  of  Wtal  ibAAiNa  mu.i  auu. 

The  contest  was  open  to  present  and  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  has  been  Annual  convention  of  the  West  Texas 
former  newspapermen  who  had  not  set  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  daily  Press  Association  will  be  held  .Aug.  18- 
type  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  attracted  to  succeed  John  F.  Ryan,  resigned.  Bred-  19  at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  according  to  an 
a  hilarious  gallery.  enbeck,  prior  to  joining  the  Ledger  a  year  announcement  by  Ralph  Shuffler,  presi- 

A  trip  to  Lake  Clinton  Friday  after-  ago,  was  with  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  dent.  A  chuck  wagon  feed  will  be  one 
noon,  the  banquet  and  dance  Fridav  and  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal.  of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 


Discussion  of  state  and  national  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  optimism,  held  the  greatest  attention 
at  the  twenty- 

-  eighth  annual 

convention  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press 
Association  in 
Qinton  Friday 
and  Saturday, 
May  26  and  ZJ. 

Consensus  of 
speakers  and  edi¬ 
tors  was  that 
Oklahoma  is  in  a 
Ixtter  financial 
condition  than 
surrounding 

James  C.  Nance  states,  and  that 

better  times  are 
coining  for  the  nation. 

Senator  James  C.  Nance,  publisher 

of  the  Walters  Herald,  was  elected 
president.  Nance  is  a  legislator  of 

several  years’  experience  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  governor.  His  paper  is  a 
state  fair  blue  ribbon  winner. 

Others  elected  are  N.  G.  Henthorne, 
executive  editor,  Tulsa  World,  ficst 

vice-president;  G.  W,  Archibald,  UIm- 
rnt  Democrat,  second  vice-president; 
P.  B.  Vandament,  Yukon  Sun,  thfrd 
vice-president;  anil  Fred  E.  Tarman, 
Sorman  Transcript,  treasurer. 

Executive  board  members  named  are 
Buff  Burtis,  Clinton  Daily  News;  C. 
E  Herschberger,  Medford  Patriot- 
Star  and  Grant  County  Journal;  James 
T.  Jackson,  Seminole  Producer;  C.  O. 
Frye,  Watonga  Repiublican;  H.  M. 
Woods,  El  Reno  American;  and  L.  M. 
Nichols,  Bristow  Record,  retiring 
president. 

Qaremore,  home  town  of  Will 
Rogers,  was  voted  the  1934  convention 


Principal  speakers  were  J.  M.  Futrell, 
governor  of  Arkansas;  Ray  O.  Weems, 
state  treasurer ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Adams,  dean 
of  the  college  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Judge  E.  L.  Mitchell,  Clinton. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  Friday  at 
the  Calmez  hotel.  Governor  Futrell 
told  how  Arkansas  had  reduced  state 
government  cost  SI. 8  per  cent  in  the 
1^  few  months  by  cutting  out  “hob¬ 
bies”  in  government. 

State  Treasurer  Weems  told  editors 
tbt  Oklahoma’s  indebtedness  is  prin¬ 
cipally  that  of  its  counties,  cities  and 
5^1  districts.  The  new  state  law 


•Keung 


rears,  he  said. 

A  state  senate  of  20  men  and  a  house 
M  40  was  advocated  by  Judge  Mitchell 
u  the  ideal  for  Oklahoma. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  sound  busi¬ 
es  recovery  in  America  without  hav- 
"^a  general  world  business  recovery. 
^  Adams  stated  in  his  address  on 

War  Debts  and  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
w  United  Sutes.”  He  said  that  the 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S,  MANN 


WITH  the  new  Securities  Act  final¬ 
ly  passed  and  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  financial  advertising 
men  said  this  week  they  were  still  con¬ 
fused  about  the  possible  effect  on  finan¬ 
cial  advertising.  The  measure,  which 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by 
financial  advertising  agencies,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  careful  study  in  numerous  of- 
fices. 

One  leading  man  in  the  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  who  declined  to  speak 
for  publication  on  the  ground  that  so 
complicated  a  subject  might  turn  out 
to  have  implications  not  yet  recognized, 
commented  that  financial  houses  seemed 
likely  to  wait  until  their  legal  advisers 
had  analyzed  the  act  and  come  to  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  requirements  and  lia¬ 
bilities  prescribed.  A  test  in  court  may 
be  needed,  he  added,  before  financial 
houses  will  be  willing  to  undertake  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  new  measure.  In  the 
meantime,  possibly  even  for  months, 
there  is  little  to  be  i^pected  in  the 
way  of  new  security  issues  which  might 
be  advertised,  he  predicted.  For  that 
matter,  new  issues  have  been  practical¬ 
ly  nil  for  some  time  already,  except  for 
offerings  of  municipal  bonds. 

*  *  « 

WARNING  of  a  possible  Waterloo 
for  “publishers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity”  was  sounded  in  shrill 
tones  this  week  by  the  Glen  Buck  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  which  broad¬ 
cast  a  four-page  circular  announcing 
that  “There’s  Dynamite  in  Them  Thar 
Bills” — referring  to  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Act. 

“If  the  great  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  to  be  told  it  can  stipply  only  its 
prorated  share  of  an  estimated  demand, 
and  no  more — what’s  to  become  of  its 
advertising  activities?”  demanded  a 
typical  paragraph.  “Where  will  be  the 
incentive  to  advertise,  if  its  production 
is  limited  by  a  proration  of  an  un¬ 
stimulated  market?  Is  some  clerk  in 
Washington  going  to  tell  Henry  Ford 
how  many  cars  he  can  make?  .  .  .  En¬ 
forced  cooperation  may  mean  the  death 
of  advertising.” 

*  *  * 

WHILE  the  blast  aroused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  others  in  the  advertising 
field  did  not  consider  the  situation  as  a 
threatening  one. 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  which  would  freeze 
demand  at  its  present  low  point. 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  it  had  been 
made  plain  that  the  administration 
wanted  increased  demand,  and  would 
not  hamper  any  legitimate  means  of 
lifting  possible  volume.  In  any  plan 
of  allocating  volume  to  firms,  he  added, 
the  allocation  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  demand,  with  the  possibility 
^ways  present  that  demand  could  be 
increased  by  advertising. 

*  *  * 

JOINING  the  ranks  of  the  advertisers 
who  make  their  point  on  the  re¬ 
bound  rather  than  directly,  Frigidaire 
Corporation  has  launched  a  magazine 
and  newspaper  campaign  telling  con¬ 
sumers  that  it  “costs  no  more  to  buy 
Frigidaire  protected  foods.”  As  part  of 
the  cami»ign,  dealers  having  Frigidaire 
commercial  cooling  equipment  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  display  a  Fripdaire  emblem. 
In  trade  journals  reaching  restaurant, 
hotel,  grocery  and  meat  market  men, 
the  point  is  made  more  directly  that  use 
of  mechanical  cooling  equipment  is  a 
business  asset. 

Incidentally,  the  same  merchandising 
idea  is  used  on  still  another  rebound 
to  sell  household  models  as  well  as 
commercial  models.  When  a  merchant 
iiutalls  Frigidaire  equipment,  he  is  as¬ 
sisted  to  stage  a  “protected  foods” 
celebration  which  usually  brings  not 
only  crowds  for  the  merchant  but  new 
prospects  for  the  Frigidaire  salesman. 


Sales  in  May  at  the  John  Wana- 
maker  department  store  were  ahead 
of  those  in  May,  1932,  in  dollar  volume 
and  in  deliveries,  and  April  and  May 
together  were  “the  best  two  compara¬ 
tive  months  in  over  two  years,”  the 
store  announced  this  week. 

Since  May  22  the  store  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  “partnership”  sales,  basing  the 
idea  on  a  quotation  from  President 
Roosevelt’s  radio  address  of  May  7,  re¬ 
ferring  to  “a  partnership  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  farming  and  industry  and 
transportation.”  The  promotion  will 
continue  into  June,  according  to  Joseph 
H.  Appel,  in  charge  of  Wanamaker  ad¬ 
vertising.  Slogans  such  as  “Action  I 
And  More  Action  1”,  “We’re  on  the  Up¬ 
swing,”  and  “America  Speeds  Along,” 
head  the  advertisements,  which  make 
the  point  of  improving  business  and  ris¬ 
ing  prices. 

*  *  * 

p  EQUIREMENT  by  New  York 
state  law  that  persons  obtaining 
licenses  to  sell  beer  must  advertise  in 
daily  newpapers  once  a  week  for  two 
successive  weeks  has  brought  about 
keen  competition  for  the  advertising, 
with  an  advantage  in  large  cities  going 
to  papers  of  limited  circulation  and 
low  advertising  rates.  In  four  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  City,  the  notice  must 
go  into  two  dailies,  elsewhere  in  the 
state  to  one  daily  in  the  county. 

House  advertisements  in  various 
newspapers  have  called  attention  to  this 
requirement,  and  in  some  instances 
offered  to  provide  proper  blanks  and 
give  assistance  to  applicants.  At  least 
one  advertising  man  in  New  York  City 
lined  up  two  dailies  of  low  rates  and 
started  a  vigorous  canvass,  offering  a 
lump  rate  for  all  the  necessary  adver¬ 
tising.  He  estimated  13,000  licensees 
would  have  to  publish  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  each  insertion  taking  nine  lines. 
*  *  * 

HILE  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
meeting  in  Chicago  this  week,  were 
hearing  proposals  for  agreements  among 
retailers  to  limit  their  advertising,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  was  announc¬ 
ing  through  Paul  Hollister,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  publicity  director,  that  it 
planned  to  use  10  per  cent  more  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  daily  newspapers  this 
June  than  it  did  last  June. 

The  increase,  it  was  made  plain  at  the 
Macy  advertising  department,  was  based 
on  a  confident  expectation  of  increased 
sales,  not  upon  any  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  percentage.  The  store  todc  a 
total  of  15  pages  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  May  31  to  announce  a  “leader¬ 
ship  sale”  which  will  continue  through 
most  of  June.  Purchases  for  June  sell¬ 
ing,  it  was  stated,  had  been  $1,000,000 
higher  than  for  any  previous  June  since 
19^,  because  of  a  belief  that  higher 
prices  and  freer  buying  would  prevail. 

“Read  every  paper  every  day,”  was 
one  admonition  in  opening  Macy  adver¬ 
tising,  following  a  list  of  the  eight  news¬ 
papers  carrying  copy  on  the  new  sale. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  year 
that  Macy  advertising  expenditures  nave 
gone  ahead  of  those  in  1932,  incidentally. 


F.  L.  Rockelman  Resigns 
F.  L.  Rockelman  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Automobile  Company,  Detroit. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eorer  this  greet  Stste  jrou  must 
use  the  lesders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EveninB) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

PubUsked  by  the  oldest  business  institutiM 

in  Texes. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

ATelienal  ReprttentaHrti 

New  York  Chiengo  Detroit  Sen  Frsneisee 


PLANS  TOURIST  CAMPAIGN 

Californians,  Inc.,  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  booster  organization  with  offices 
in  San  Francisco,  is  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $150,000  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  fund  to  be  expended  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1933-34.  The  Califor¬ 
nians,  Inc.,  drive  is  one  of  11  campaigns 
planned  by  western  communities  this 
year,  in  which  a  total  of  $700,000  will 
be  spent  on  advertising,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  the  Bank  of  America. 
Nearly  half  the  total  will  be  spent  by 
the  All-Year  Qub  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  budget  of  $325,000. 
Other  appropriations  are :  On-To- 
Oregon,  Inc.,  of  Portland.  $100,000; 
Hawaiian  Tourist  Bureau  of  Honolulu. 
$100,000;  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Sunshine  Club. 
$35,000 ;  California  Club,  San  Diego, 
$25,000 ;  Civil  Council,  Albuquerque. 
N.  M..  $10,000,  and  the  Puget  Sounders 
and  British  Columbians,  of  Seattle, 
$32,000. 


Hearn  Joint  Picard-Sohn 

Alfred  S.  Hearn,  formerly  president 
of  the  Alfred  S.  Hearn  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  joined  Picard-Sohn, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  effective  June  1.  New  accounts 
of  the  Picard-Sohn  agency  include  the 
following :  Brick  Row  Book  Shops, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Burberrys,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England;  Interports  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corporation,  New  York;  Kennedy 
&  Company,  New  York;  Metal  Textile 
Corporation,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Oil  Transfer  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York;  Paragon  Gear 
Works,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Paramet 
Chemical  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. ;  Grover  C.  Scott,  Para¬ 
dise,  Pa.;  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation, 
New  York;  Tromite  Corporation,  New 
York;  United  Chemicals,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  Warner  Chemical  Company, 
New  York. 


Critchfield  Sc.  Co.  Reorganizes 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  June  1 — Reorganization  of 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  local  advertising 
agency  which  liquidated  last  April  1, 
with  offices  at  8  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  was  announced  here  today  by 
Scott  S.  Smith,  president.  The  agency’s 
new  executive  personnel  includes  the 
following:  R.  J.  Birkle,  vice-president; 
R.  C.  Scrymiger,  secretary;  and  N.  W. 
Smith,  treasurer,  all  former  members 
of  the  old  agency.  The  agency  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  handle  a  number  of  its  old 
accounts,  including  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation,  Gordon  &  Gordon,  and 
others. 


Joins  Boston  Agency 

Howard  Noble,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Master  Brewers’  Association,  has 
joined  the  Boston  agency  of  John  W. 
Queen  as  an  account  executive. 

Brazilian  G.  E.  to  Ayer 

General  Electric,  S.  A.,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  as  advertising  counsel. 


ADVERTISING  BILL  VETOED 

The  Doyle  bill,  which  would  have 
permitted  the  advertisement  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  Michigan  newspapers,  was 
vetoed  May  25  by  Gov.  William  A 
Comstock.  He  said  that  if  the  measure 
became  law  it  would  stimulate  trade  in 
illegal  products. 

AD  TIPS 


Briggs  &  Varley,  14  Blast  48th  strstt. 
New  York.  Again  placing  orders  wltk 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  tor  Schick 
Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  Stamlord, .  Conn. 

Calkins  Jt  Holden,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenne, 
New  York.  Placing  accounts  for  the 
Foster  Canning  Company,  Dr.  Oldingi 
Animal  Food,  Brooklyn,  and  Ready-Jtu 
Mfg.  Company,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Campbell-lSwald  Company,  North  Welk 
Building,  Chicago.  Now  handling  acconat 
for  the  Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Utg 
Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Comiiany,  122  Ban 
42nd  street.  New  York.  Again  placlxf 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sectlom 
for  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Mev 
York. 

L.  H.  Hartman  Company,  444  Madiaoa 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  placing  acconat 
for  the  Hampden  Sales  Corporation,  Mi 
Tex  Cleaning  Fluid,  Springfield,  Maaa 

Hutchins  Advertising  Company,  42  1, 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  Now  handltai 
account  for  the  Schuler  Pretxel  Compaay 
and  the  Schuler  Potato  Chip  Compaay, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency,  (li 
6th  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  acconat 
for  the  Roseth  Corporation.  Mothex  Qar. 
ment  Bags.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mark  O’Dea  A  Co.,  400  Madison  avenni, 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  thi 
Iodine  Educational  Bureau,  New  York 

Richardson,  Alley  ft  Richards  Compaay, 
370  Lexington  avenue.  New  York.  PlacM 
a  few  orders  with  newspapers  In  selecM 
sections  for  Wm.  Underwood  Compaay, 
deviled  ham,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Rnthranff  ft  Ryan,  Inc.,  406  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  copy 
with  newspapers  In  selected  sections  for 
the  Noxema  Chemical  Company,  skin 
cream,  Baltimore. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lax. 
ington  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  ordan 
with  some  New  York  newspapers  for  Carl* 
Ings  Breweries  Limited,  Carling's  Red  Cap 
Ale,  London,  Canada.  Also  placing  ac¬ 
count  for  H.  P.  Hood  ft  Sons,  milk  ani 
Ice  cream,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  206  East  42nd  straat 
New  York.  Again  placing  orders  wltk 
newspapers  In  various  sections  for  Sho- 
Milk  Products  Corporation,  White  Shoo 
Dressing,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Discoveries  in  all  sciences  will  be  re¬ 
ported  at  ffatherings  of  more  than  i 
dozen  leading  scientific  organizatiou 
this  month.  Many  prominent  European 
sdentists,  attract^  by  the  Century  of 
~  Meetings 

covering 
all  sci¬ 
ences  are 
those  of 
Pacific 
Science 

Congress  and  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science.  There  will  be 
specied  gatherings  on  public  health, 
internal  secretions,  medicine,  heart  di¬ 
seases,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematia, 
ecology,  electrical  engineering,  ceramic 
mechanical  engineering,  tuberculosis, 
testing  materials,  etc. 

ACCURATE,  COMPLETE 
VIVID  SCIENCE  NEWS 
IS  MOST  ESSENTIAL 

Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C.  Watson  Daviip  Dir, 


Motley  Mats 

save  time  on  starters 

Stereotypers  have  told  us  that  they  save  from  two  to 
three  minutes  on  starters  by  using  Morley  Mats. 
The  reason  is  that  Morley  Mats  scorch  faster  and 
require  less  packing  than  ordinary  mats. 

For  freedom  from  shrinks,  freedom  from  chilled  plates, 
and  freedom  from  buckles,  and  for  SPEED,  use  Morley 
Mats.  They  are  dependable  and  economical. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Progress 
exposi¬ 
tion,  will 
help  to 
make  im¬ 
portant 
news. 


JUNE 

a  month  of 

Big 

Science  News 
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COAST  GROUP  PLANS 
NEWSPAPER  DAY 

California  Newspaper  Advertiaing 

Managers  Approve  Idea  at  Con¬ 
vention — “Best  Idea”  Prize 
Won  by  George  McQueen 

Plans  for  a  state-wide  newspaper  day 
vere  initiated  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers’  Associ- 
l^on  at  the  recent  annual  convention  at 
Santa  Cruz.  A  resolution  favoring  the 
movement  was  adopted  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  belief  expressed  that  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  press  as  suggested  by  H.  R- 
jtiHah,  co-publisher,  Santa  Cruz  News, 
vould  become  national  in  scope. 

Education  of  citizens  in  the  services 
performed  by  newspapers  and  conse¬ 
quent  appreciation  of  the  manifold  ac- 
rivities  of  the  press  were  announced  as 
the  aims  of  “Newspaper  Day.” 

Frederick  Wagner,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  Paul  Block  and  Associates, 
advised  advertising  managers  to  stop 
detracting  from  competing  newspapers 
in  their  sales  efforts  and  concentrate  on 
the  merits  of  their  publications.  He 
died  recent  advice  given  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  to  all  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  directors,  in  which  Mr.  Hearst 
stated  that  the  success  of  Shopping 
Kews,  radio  and  other  advertising  me¬ 
diums  should  be  credited  to  short¬ 
sighted  policies  of  some  newspapermen. 

Pointing  to  the  value  of  newspaper 
service  to  the  nation  during  critical 
times,  Mr.  Wagner  urged  all  newspa- 
pomen  to  uphold  their  profession. 
Sming  to  beer  advertising,  he  quoted 
from  a  letter  recently  written  by  Mr, 
Block  which  contended  that  newspapers 
ire  entitled  to  90  per  cent  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  beer  advertising,  as  the  comeback 
of  the  beverage  is  directly  traceable  to 
newspaper  activity  in  behalf  of  liberal- 
iang  the  Volstead  Act. 

Dan  L.  Beebe,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fomia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  publisher,  Oroville  Mercury- 
Register,  advocated  usage  of  freely  dis¬ 
tributed  weekly  advertising  circulars  in 
conjunction  with  small-city  dailies  to 
effect  100  per  cent  coverage  pending  re¬ 
covery  of  incomes.  He  forecast  the  end 
d  Ae  circulars  with  business  recovery, 
but  advised  their  use  for  the  present. 

Alvin  S.  Long,  Long  Advertising 
SoTrice,  San  Jose,  spoke  on  effective 
copy  and  layout  as  a  means  of  increas- 
iog  business.  Robert  Corrigan  of  the 
wndale  News-Press  presided  at  a 
business  session  of  the  association's 
wuthern  group,  and  A.  J.  Hall  was  in 
(harge  of  a  similar  meeting  for  the 
northern  division.  Sam  Winklebleck, 
publisher.  Redwood  City  Tribune,  led  a 
discussion  session. 

Award  of  the  “Best  Idea”  contest 
prize  went  to  Ckorge  McQueen,  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  who  told  of  a  trade- 
at-home  movement.  “Are  you  a  Scoot 
or  a  Tire?”  the  slogan  in  the  drive, 
became  an  attention-getter  which  put 
over  the  campaign,  Mr.  McQueen  said. 
The  unique  name  Scoot  was  derived 
from  the  initials  of  the  words  “Spend 
Cish  Out  of  Town,”  while  the  “Tire” 
came  from  “Trade  in  Redwood  City.” 

Attended  by  69  delegates  with  30  ad- 
dfrional  guests,  the  convention  was  re¬ 
ported  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  history.  Mr.  Beebe  won  first 
prize  in  a  golf  contest,  while  Floyd 
Sparks,  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Judah  defeated  Mr.  Corrigan  and 
John  Long,  manager,  C.  N.  P.  A.,  in  a 
feature  North  vs.  South  tennis  match. 


STAFF  CHANGES  IN  OMAHA 

Several  staff  changes  were  effected 
last  week  on  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
*ben  Reid  Zimmerman,  acting  night 
aditor  for  the  past  five  years  was  named 
distant  to  Ben  Sylvester,  city  editor. 
Joseph  Pekar  was  moved  from  the  night 
^agraph  desk  to  night  editor;  George 
Rsher,  city  hall  reporter  for  several 
jaars  was  shifted  to  the  night  telegraph 
dask,  and  Walter  Christensen,  formerly 
ao  the  day  desk,  and  recently  staff  cor- 
jaapondent  at  Lincoln  during  the  legis¬ 
lature,  was  given  the  city  hall  run. 


FARSON  HEADS  LONDON  CORPS 

Correspondents  Plan  Luncheon  (or 
Ambassador  Bingham 

Negley  Farson,  London  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Correspondents’  Association  in  London. 
Other  new  officers  are:  Vice-president 
and  secretary,  Webb  Miller,  United 
Press;  treasurer,  James  Gibson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Milton  Bronner,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association;  De  Witt  Macken¬ 
zie,  Associated  Press;  John  Steele,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Harold 
E.  Scarborough,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  of  the  association  at  one  of 
its  first  luncheons  under  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration. 


YUMA  SENTINEL  SOLD 

J.  F.  Gale,  former  editor  Raton  (N. 
M.)  Range,  has  purchased  the  Arizona 
Sentinel  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  from  Clyde  E. 
Ely.  Mr.  Ely  at  one  time  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TO  MEET  JUNE  12-14 

Convention  Will  Be  Held  at  Hot 

Springs,  Va. — Subjects  of  Major 
Interest  to  Receive 
Thorough  Treatment 

The  Association  of  Newspaper  Qassi- 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  which  holds 
its  annual  meeting  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  June  12-14,  has  arranged  a  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  subjects  of  major  interest 
to  classified  men  will  receive  exhaustive 
treatment. 

Each  subject  will  be  introduced  by 
the  session  chairman  with  a  short  talk, 
and  an  open  forum  will  then  follow. 

John  A.  Finneran,  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican,  will  lead  the  discussion  on  “Ten 
Business  Building  Plans.”  Other  sub¬ 
jects  announced  for  discussion  include: 
“How  to  Bring  Your  Sales  Costs  into 
Line  with  1933  Problems,”  “Elimination 
of  Waste  in  Direct-by-Mail  and  the  Se¬ 
lection  of  Profitable  Substitutes,”  “The 
Evils  of  Non-Constructive  Promotions 
and  How  to  Correct  Them,”  “How  to 
Increase  Efficiency,”  “Basic  Fundamen¬ 
tal  of  Classified  Building,”  “Rate 
Trends”  and  “Possibilities  of  National 
Want  Ad  Week.” 

The  meeting  opens  with  the  report  of 


SPEAKING  OF 


the  president,  J.  H.  Butler,  Houston 
Chromcle,  followed  by  reports  of  the 
secretary,  C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York 
Times,  and  the  treasurer,  Charles  Har¬ 
din,  Columbus  Dispatch.  Guest  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  heard  at  luncheons.  A  golf 
tournament  will  be  held  June  13.  The 
convention  will  close  with  the  award¬ 
ing  of  prizes  for  achievement. 


JOINS  BOOTH  DAIUES 

C.  H.  Rinne  Quits  Monotype  to  Direct 

Group’s  Mechanical  Departments 

Clarence  H.  Rinne,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Company  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  mechani¬ 
cal  adviser  of  the  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  operating  daily  newspapers  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Kalamazoo,  Jack- 
son,  Muskegon,  Ann  Arbor,  Saginaw, 
and  Bay  City.  Mr.  Rinne  will  have 
charge  of  mechanical  production  of  the 
Booth  newspapers. 

Mr.  Rinne’s  earlier  comiections  were 
with  commercial  plants  and  newspapers 
in  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee  and  other 
mid-western  cities.  In  1928  Mr.  Rinne 
joined  the  Monotype  Company  as  Wis¬ 
consin  sales  representative.  Later  he 
was  appointed  special  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  in  their  western  district. 


San  Francisco  Leadership 

The  following  figures  reveal  the  pre-eminent  position  of 

THE  CALL-BULLETIN 

in  General  Display  Advertising  in  the  daily  field  of 
San  Francisco  in  1932: 

LEAD  OVER . . . 

2nd  Daily  Newspaper .  593,161  or  49% 

3rd  Daily  Newspaper . 611,761  or  51% 

4th  Daily  Newspaper .  912,003  or  102% 

THE  CALL-BULLETIN’S  lead  over  its  nearest 
contemporary  in  the  daily  field  for  the  past  three  years 
is  as  follows: 

1930 —  355,916  lines  or  17% 

1931 —  411,216  lines  or  21% 

1932 —  593,161  lines  or  49% 

The  foundation  of  any 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
daily  advertising  campaign  should  be 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (EVENING)  CAU-BULLETIN 

San  Francisco's  FIRST  Daily  Advertising  Medium 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PHILADELPHIA 
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J.  F.  CORRIGAN,  VETERAN  REPORTER, 
DIES  IN  N.  Y.;  ON  CITY  NEWS  30  YEARS 

Was  Schooled  on  Old  Herald  Covering  Police  and  Ship  News 
— Was  Also  Noted  Criminologist  and  Inventor — 

Had  Adventurous  Life 


By  WILLIAM 

HE  restless  spirit  of  Jim  Corrigan 
has  gone  to  join  Brian  Born  and 
those  other  legendary  Irisn  heroes  he 
loved  so  much,  in  that  shadowy  haven 
reserved  for  the  loyal  and  the  brave, 
and  his  passing  has  brought  genuine 
sorrow  in  the  realm  of  journalism. 

James  Francis  Corrigan,  veteran  re¬ 
porter,  inventor,  criminologist,  soldier 
of  fortune,  adventurer  and  above  all 
loyal  Irish  patriot,  was  a  newspaper 
man’s  newspaper  man.  Generations  of 
reporters  and  editors  were  richer  for 
knowing  him  and  when  he  died  May  28 
in  his  eighty-first  year  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  with  the  romantic  days 
of  great  individual  journalism  when 
Bennett,  Greeley  and  Dana  ruled  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  was  severed. 

The  career  of  Jim  Corrigan  was  full 
of  high  adventure  and  outstanding 
achievement.  His  journalistic  exploits 
included  all  those  every  cub  dreams  of. 
He  had  the  enthusiasm,  the  keen  in¬ 
tellect,  the  priceless  gift  of  cultivating 
true  friendships  so  valuable  to  a  news¬ 
paperman,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  remained  a  respected  and 
powerful  figure  in  New  York  newspa- 
perdom. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of 
Jim’s  life  was  that  he  was  born  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  not  in  his  beloved  Ireland. 
The  family  had  left  Ireland  after  the 
famine  of  1846,  in  which  three  of  the 
children  had  died  of  starvation.  As  a 
boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house 
painter  and  learned  that  trade.  When 
he  was  16  he  came  to  America  to  make 
his  fortune. 

For  a  while  in  New  York  he  worked 
at  his  trade.  However,  he  wanted  to 
do  something  for  Ireland  and  decided 
that  he  might  best  serve  her  through 
the  press.  The  likeable,  smiling  young 
Irishman  finally  did  obtain  a  job  on 
the  old  Evening  Express.  His  exub¬ 
erance,  independence  and  natural  charm 
quickly  won  him  a  host  of  friends.  Re¬ 
porters  and  editors  admiring  his  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  progress  aided  him  in 
developing  into  a  writer  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  join  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald. 

He  quickly  won  for  himself  the  then 
all-important  assignment  of  being  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Herald  bureau  at 
Police  Headquarters.  The  famous  In¬ 
spector  Thomas  Byrnes  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  Detective  Bureau  and 
they  became  fast  friends.  Byrnes  soon 
developed  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  Corrigan  and  the  reporter 
became  the  confidant  of  the  great  de¬ 
tective.  Jim  took  such  an  interest  in 
criminology  that  he  started  a  clipping 
file  on  criminals  of  all  types  which 
contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
clippings  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

While  at  Police  Headquarters  he 
covered  the  ghoulish  looting  of  the 
grave  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the 
New  York  merchant,  the  famed  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  robbery  and  thousands  of 
other  important  stories  that  flashed 
across  the  front  pages.  In  those  days 
before  telephones  and  typewriters  Jim 
always  wrote  his  stories  in  a  room  op¬ 
posite  headquarters  on  Mulberry  street 
and  sent  them  by  boy  to  the  Herald 
office  in  Ann  Street.  And  n^ly  a 
half  a  century  later  he  sent  his  copy 
into  the  New  York  City  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  Federal  Building  the 
same  way,  resenting  the  very  suggestion 
that  he  use  a  typewriter. 

Jim  often  in  later  years  when  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  told  this  writer  how 
he  had  always  secretly  admired  the 
criminals  of  his  days  at  headquarter.*:. 
He  always  said  they  had  character, 
keen  intelligence  and  above  all  they 
developed  a  certain  pride  in  their  work 
that  he  liked.  They  endeavored  to  be- 


H.  GREGORY 

come  specialists  in  their  line  and 
sought  tnis  perfection  to  maintain  their 
standing  in  the  underworld.  Jim  knew 
hundreds  of  famous  crooks  who  re- 
.si)ected  him  as  a  man  of  absolute  in¬ 
tegrity.  Through  these  friendships  he 
was  often  able  to  startle  the  police  with 
details  of  crimes  they  were  working  on. 

At  that  time  the  Herald  was  the 
recognized  authority  on  ship  news. 
Soon  this  important  assignment  was 
given  to  Jim.  In  those  days  befqre 
cables  and  wireless  the  news  of  the 
world  was  brought  by  ships.  Every 
utterance  of  incoming  travelers  was  re¬ 
ligiously  recorded.  Among  the  things 
Mr.  Corrigan  quickly  learned  was  that 
his  rivals  were  not  always  allowing 
themselves  to  be  hampered  by  facts  in 
writing  their  stories.  He  met  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  a  series  of  sea  yams  that 
would  make  the  famous  Winsted  cor¬ 
respondent  of  later  days  turn  green 
with  envy. 

However,  in  writing  these  “pipes” 
Mr.  Corrigan  was  ever  alert  for  real 
news  and  added  greatly  to  the  prestige 
of  his  paper.  He  obtained  the  first 
interview  with  the  late  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  British  Colonial  Minister,  who 
had  a  world-wide  reputation  of  never 
talking  for  publication.  Not  long  after 
this  he  met  a  merchant-yachtsman 
named  Thomas  Lipton.  He  strongly 
urged  his  fellow  Irishman  to  issue  a 
challenge  for  the  American  Cup.  Un¬ 
able  to  persuade  him  before  the  ship 
docked, ,  the  reporter  the  following  day 
further  urged  him  to  do  so  at  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Mr.  Corrigan 
brought  the  story  of  Mr.  Lipton’s  con¬ 
templated  challenge  to  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice  that  night.  Until  his  death  a  few 
years  ago  Sir  Thomas  considered  Mr. 
Corrigan  one  of  his  best  American 
friends. 

In  1893,  doctors  told  Mr.  Corrigan 
that  he  could  not  long  survive  the  New 
York  climate  and  urged  him  to  go 
West.  They  predicted  that  if  he 
rested  for  a  couple  of  years  he  might 
live.  Six  months  later  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Denver  Post.  Soon  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Rockv 
Mountain  News.  Conditions  in  Denver 
in  those  days  were  ideal  for  a  fighting 
Irish  editor.  The  almost  continu¬ 
ous  battles  and  excitement  proved  just 
the  tonic  he  needed.  He  be^me  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  town  and 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  famous 
train  robber.  Chanty  Bill  Cook. 

His  health  fully  restored,  Mr.  Corri¬ 
gan  started  out  on  mule-back  to  see 
the  world  and  seek  adventure.  He 
worked  on  various  papers  in  the  South¬ 
west,  but  always  the  lure  of  adventure 
beckoned  him  further  south.  Finally  he 
arrived  in  Guatemala  on  his  “bronco” 
and  made  friends  with  the  natives. 
There  were  rumors  of  war  with  Mexico. 
Jim  quickly  convinced  them  that  he  was 
a  great  military  strategist  and  they 
made  him  a  general  in  command  of  all 
the  armies.  As  he  laughingly  told  of  it 
in  later  years,  “the  war  fizzled  out  be¬ 
fore  I  could  get  my  uniform  on,  so 
they  fired  me.” 

He  made  his  way  back  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  City  News 
Association,  first  covering  ship  news 
and  later  the  Federal  Courts.  He 
scored  one  of  the  outstanding  news 
beats  of  the  age  during  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake,  through  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Colonel  dowry,  president  of 
the  Western  Union. 

W’hile  newspapers  and  news  agencies 
were  making  desperate  efforts  to  learn 
why  San  Francisco  could  not  be  reached 
by  wire  Jim  called  on  his  friend,  CdT. 
dowry,  and  asked  him  about  the  situ¬ 
ation.  A  single  wire  was  finally  opened 
from  Oakland,  and  over  this  came  the 
bulletins  telling  of  the  disaster.  These 


Jim  relayed  to  the  Gty  News  and  the 
world. 

While  at  Police  Headquarters  Mr. 
Corrigan  wrote  ‘•Criminals  of  .Amer¬ 
ica.”  When  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Building  he  quickly  familiar¬ 
ized  himself  with  the  workings  of  the 
courts.  He  discovered  that  many  out¬ 
standing  lawyers  who  had  little  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  Federal  tribunals  were 
hampered  in  their  handling  of  cases. 
He  then  wrote  a  book  which  has  since 
become  a  standard  entitled  “Federal 
Practice  and  Procedure,”  which  was 
published  under  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Shield’s  name. 

When  the  famous  and  involved  suit 
of  Marconi  against  Dr.  de  Forest, 
which  alleged  radio  patent  infringement 
was  brought  to  trial  Jim  covered  it 
and  became  interested  in  radio.  He 
listened  carefully  to  the  mass  of  scien¬ 
tific  testimony  and  out  of  it  developed 
some  theories  of  his  own.  He  began 
experimenting  and  consulted  some  of 
the  experts  when  a  bit  confused. 

Shortly  before  the  war  he  completed 
a  wireless  controlled  torpedo  which  he 
named  the  Brian  Boru.  One  day  he 
asked  the  writer  if  he  would  accompany 
him  while  he  displayed  his  device  be¬ 
fore  distinguished  members  oT  the 
Naval  .Advisory  Board.  I  consented  To 
go  along  and  as  we  approached  the 
point  in  New  Jersey  where  the  test  was 
to  take  place,  Jim  handed  me  two  of 
the  largest  pistols  I  ever  saw  and  gave 
me  the  following  instructions: 

“I  know  these  fellows  will  try  to 
steal  this  thing.  All  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  tries  to 
open  the  top  of  the  torpedo.  You  see,  I 
may  be  busy  with  the  wireless  senaing 
apparatus  and  besides  my  hand  isn’t  so 
steady  now.  You  shoot  and  I’ll  take 
all  the  blame  because  I  am  going  to 
warn  them  beforehand.” 

1  weakly  promised  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  and  we  met  the  naval  men.  'They 
didn’t  seem  pleased  to  meet  us  and 
certainly  were  convinced  they  were 
dealing  with  a  couple  of  18-carat  mani¬ 
acs  when  Jim  calmly  informed  them  I 
was  there  to  shoot  them  if  thev  at¬ 
tempted  to  look  at  his  device.  How- 
e\er,  they  were  under  instructions 
from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  to 
witness  the  demonstration  and  told  him 
to  go  ahead. 

I  was  as  frankly  amazed  as  the  high 
naval  offcials  when  in  response  to 
Jim’s  wireless  signals  the  torpedo 
started  making  figure  eights  and  went 
in  any  direction  under  perfect  control. 
They  approved  the  device  and  in  fact 
were  enthusiastic  over  it.  When  we  en¬ 
tered  the  war  the  government  wanted 
to  use  it  and  Jim  was  anxious  that  the 
United  States  should  profit  from  his 
invention,  but  he  insisted  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  give  him  a  promise  that  it 
could  not  be  used  by  the  British  Navy. 
He  never  did  like  John  Bull  and  this 
provision  prevented  the  government 
from  utilizing  the  device  because  of  an 
agreement  among  the  Allies  to  share 
all  new  inventions. 

He  admired  Marconi  greatly  and 
often  laughingly  accounted  for  his 


brains  and  success  by  saying,  “Wliy 
shouldn’t  he  be  good?  His  mother  was 
Irish.” 

When  J  im  completed  fifty  years  as  a 
reporter  in  1920  he  was  given  a  great 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  old  Waldorf- 
.Astoria.  More  than  500  attended  the 
affair,  at  which  the  late  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Julius  Mayer  presidei 
Every  Federal  judge  in  the  metropoli- 
tan  area  attended  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  and  loyal  reporter. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Corrigan 
were  held  at  Campbell’s  Funeral 
Chapel  on  Decoration  Day.  Thes 
were  conducted  by  Father  John  R 
Kelly,  chaplain  of  the  Catholic 
Writers’  Guild.  Music  was  by  the 
Police  Department  Glee  Club  Quartet. 
The  following  morning  requiem  mass 
was  celebrated  by  Rev.  John  F.  Carv- 
lin,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  which  was  attended  by  many 
newspapermen,  past  and  present 
Burial  was  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery 

Brooklyn.  _ 

NEW  PHYSICIANS’  GROUP 

As  a  result  of  opposition  by  Chicago 
Medical  Society  to  physicians  affiliated 
with  United  Medical  Clinic,  low-cMt 
organization  using  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  new  group.  Cook  County  Medical 
Society,  has  been  formed.  Charging 
that  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  are  “closing  their  minds  to  what  is 
going  on  about  them,”  the  new  group 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  its  support 
to  all  economic  movements  that  tend  to 
lower  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  to 
restore  the  control  of  medical  efforts  to 
medical  men. 


PLAN  SHOPPING  PAPER 

Two  members  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press  display  staff,  Ben  A.  Ronan 
and  James  Little,  have  resigned  and 
plan  to  start  publication  of  the  Pontige 
Shopper’s  News  early  in  June.  Donald 
Arthur,  advertising  manager  for  Waites 
Department  Store  in  Pontiac,  has  r^ 
signed  and  joined  the  Daily  Press  dis¬ 
play  department.  _ 


GOOD  .  .  . 

COOKING  SCHOOLS 

- - ►are  profitable 


A  SOUND  PLAN  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Newspaper  conducting 
“Home  Economics”  Cooking 
Schools  to  show  a  profit  regardless 
of  adverse  business  conditions. 
Our  contract  with  each  news¬ 
paper  includes  a  guarantee  of  a 
definite  amount  of  extra  national 
advertising  from  specified  accounts. 
National  advertisers  today  are  only 
interested  in  Cooking  Schools 
conducted  on  a  business  like  basis. 
You  are  assured  of  that  type  of 
School  under  our  plan. 


Booking  Now  for  Fall  1933 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


Uniformly  good  printing  plates  which  play  their  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cleanly  and  clearly  printed  papers  are  assured  those 
foundries  depending  on  Certified  Dry  Mab. 


The  easy  molding,  quick  scorching  and  suie-fire  casting  characteristics 
of  Certifieds  appeal  to  the  mecnanical  departmenb,  and  the  fine 
printing  qualities  of  Certifieds  naturally  appeal  to  the  executive  staffs. 


CERTIFIED  DEPENDABILITY 


Certified  Dry  Mab  can  mean  just  as  much  to  you  in  the  production 
of  your  newspaper.  We  sincerely  suggest  that  you  get  acouainted 

■  (  fo 


your  newspa.  ...  .  . 

with  Certifieds  and  see  for  yourself  just  what  they  can  do  for  you. 


We  arc  gladly  at  your  service. 
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G.  H.  F.  NICHOLS 


Ftnioui  British  Columnist  and  News 
Writer  Dies  at  Age  of  52 

Captain  (jeorge  H.  F.  Nichols,  one 
of  the  liighest-paid  journalists  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  as  Ouex  originated  the  “diary 
of  the  man  about  town’’  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe, 
died  in  Eastbourne,  near  London,  May 
)()_  at  the  age  of  52.  His  friends  in 
Idgh  places  were  legion,  and  a  favorite 
irick  of  his  was  to  slip  into  the  Anal 
jdition  of  his  diary  in  the  Evening  News 
a  couple  of  lines  announcing  the  im- 
ptnding  resignation  of  a  Cabinet  Min¬ 
iver  or  other  important  news  which 
caused  a  night-long  furor  in  govern- 
mfnt  circles  and  newspaper  offices. 
Captain  Nichols  was  always  right. 

.\fter  a  three-month  trial  on  the  Eve- 
A’crci  given  him  by  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe,  Mr.  Nichols  remained  for  25 
\ears,  .serving  in  turn  as  reporter,  sub¬ 
editor,  magazine  editor,  literary  editor 
and  news  editor,  before  creating  his 
famous  column.  In  1929  he  joined  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  In  the  World  War 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Royal 
Field  Artillery.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  fighting  at  Passchendaele  Ridge. 

He  was  a  director  of  United  News¬ 
papers.  Ltd.,  and  of  Provincial  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd. 


HORA’nO  BOTTOMLEY 

Colorful  British  Journalist  Wielded 
Great  Power  Over  Masses 

Horatio  Bottomley,  famous  British 
editor  during  the  World  War,  died  in 
London  May  26  at  the  age  of  73,  after 
a  spectacular  career  that  brought  him 
fame  and  wide  influence,  sent  him  to 
prison  for  fraud,  and  plunged  him  into 
penury  and  defeat  at  his  life’s  close. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  applied 
for  a  pension  of  about  $2  a  week  which 
«as  not  granted  him. 

From  obscure  beginnings,  he  went  to 
Lemdon  financial  circles  and  founded 
the  Financial  Times.  Then  he  bought 
the  Sun,  and  Anally  established  the 
weekly  John  Bull  through  which  he 
Toiced  his  sentiments.  He  exerted 
(aormous  influence  over  the  masses  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  His  weekly  came  out 
strongly  against  intervention  in  the  war, 
one  of  its  headlines  being  “To  Hell  with 
Serbia!’’  He  expressed  strong  feelings 
gainst  America.  He  became  interested 
in  politics  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

He  was  sentenced  for  fraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  scheme  wherein  the  sub¬ 
scribing  public  might  win  great 
imoiints  of  money.  He  served  seven 
years. 
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PRANK  RICHARDS.  94,  retired 
mechanical  engineer  and  former 
wiitor  of  engineering  publications,  died 
in  North  Plainfield  May  21.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  until  two  weeks  ago, 
then  he  submitted  an  article  to  the 
Compressed  Air  tnagacine.  He  was 
Jssirtant  editor  of  the  American  Ma- 
ihmu/'for  ten  years  and  editor  of  the 
Compressed  Air  magazine  for  12  years. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Dakin,  75  mother  of 
William  O.  Hart,  co-publisher.  Orange 
(Cal.)  Neivs,  and  of  George  E.  Hart, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  reporter,  died  at 
Orange,  May  12. 

Major  Raymond  Newton  Hyde, 
former  assistant  art  editor  on  the  old 
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Neiv  York  IVorld  and  the  old  New 
York  Herald  under  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  died  at  the  age  of  68  at  his  home 
in  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  May  28.  Major 
Hyde  studied  art  in  Paris  before  join¬ 
ing  the  World  and  at  one  time  was  an 
associate  of  Windsor  McCy.  Mrs. 
Hyde  and  two  daughters  surVive. 

James  G.  Yeats,  57,  founder  of  the 
Port  Tampa  (Ela.)  Busy  South,  died 
May  26  at  his  home  in  Tatnpa.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  “printer’s  devil’’ 
at  the  age  of  12. 

J.  H.  Lowry,  67,  veteran  Texas 
weekly  publisher,  died  May  29  at 
Honeygrove,  Tex.  He  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Hugh  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  the 
Honeygrove  Citizen.  Lowry  in  1905 
was  president  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  a  i>aragrapher  of 
note  and  widely  knowm  for  his  face¬ 
tious  dissertations  on  buttermilk. 

John  E.  Hart,  publisher  and  editor. 
Taylorsi’ille  (N.  C.)  Times,  died  at  his 
home  in  Taylorsville,  May  27,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Besides  his  wife,  he 
is  survived  by  two  sons. 

Herman  C.  Darrow,  68,  Chicago 
Tribune  proofreader  and  brother  of 
Clarence  Darrow,  criminal  lawyer,  died 
May  28  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 

William  H.  Kussmaul,  72,  former 
owner  and  publisher,  Graniille  (O. ) 
Times,  died  at  his  home,  recently,  as 
the  result  of  complications  following  a 
fall  three  months  ago.  Mr.  Kussmaul 
was  with  the  Granville  Times  53  years, 
40  of  which  as  publisher.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Licking  county. 

Guy  L.  Willett,  58,  superintendent 
of  General  Outdoor  Company,  died  at 
his  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  16. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  advertising 
work  for  30  years.  His  wife  survives. 

Norman  Jefferies,  67,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaperman  and  pub¬ 
licity  expert,  died  last  week  at  Nar- 
beth.  Pa.,  following  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  He  had  been  with  the  old 
Press,  Times,  Inquirer  and  other  papers 
before  he  took  up  publicity  work.  He 
was  credited  with  originating  the 
"Jersey  Devil,”  whose  supposed  nightly 
capers  kept  South  New  Jersey  farmers 
in  trepidation  for  months  until  the 
“Devil”  turned  up  in  a  dime  museum — 
a  small  kangeroo  bedecked  with  feathers 
and  horns.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

John  W.  Thomas,  83,  for  36  years 
a  printer  on  the  Fforristown  (Pa.) 
Herald  and  Herald-Tribune,  died  May 
29  at  Norristown  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  a  daughter. 

Thomas  E.  Milmore,  60,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  Citizen,  died  May  23  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  what  physicians  said  he  ad¬ 
mitted  was  self-administered  poison. 
Milmore  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  at  Key  W’est  for  ten  years.  His 
wife  survives. 

Tracy  J.  Sutliff,  40,  newspaper 
financial  writer,  formerly  with  the 
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New  York  Sun  and  the  A’e«’  York 
Herald  Tribune,  died  at  his  home  in 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  25.  Mr.  Sutlilf 
was  born  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  upstate  in 
New  York  as  a  young  man.  He  was 
tnanaging  editor  of  the  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  of  .\msterdam,  NL  Y.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  then  came  to  New  York 
City  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Sun. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Herald  and  re¬ 
mained  as  assistant  financial  editor 
after  that  paper  was  joined  with  the 
Tribune.  He  resigned  in  1925  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  to  the  committee  on 
publicity  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Charles  B.  Weiss,  53,  feature  writer 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  died  May  30.  He 
started  his  career  30  years  ago  and  had 
worked  on  the  old  Baltimore  World, 
the  Star,  American,  Evening  Sun  and 
the  Post.  His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

To.m  W.  Leigh,  64,  a  member  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
news  staff  for  20  years,  died  suddenly 
Tuesday,  May  30,  from  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  He 
was  the  first  city  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star,  which  began  publication 
in  1894. 

F'rederick  William  Wilson,  65,  un¬ 
til  1925  part  owner  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  died  suddenly  in 
Newburgh  May  26. 


PLANNING  CHICAGO  TRIP 

A  trip  to  the  Century  of  Progress 
exposition  in  Chicago  will  feature  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  during  the  week  of 
June  19,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Harold  C.  Booker,  secretary  of  the 
group.  Tentative  plans  calls  for  the 
departure  from  Spartanburg,  June  19. 
At  Asheville,  N.  C.,  they  will  probably 
be  joined  by  the  North  Carolina  Press 
group.  Both  groups  will  leave  Ashe¬ 
ville  on  a  social  train,  with  a  stop¬ 
over  at  Cincinnati. 


PRINTER  ROBBED 

Two  armed  men  last  week  held  up 
Philip  De  Caluwe,  Chicago  Tribune 
printer,  in  front  of  the  Medinah  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue  Club  near  the  Tribune 
Tower  and  took  a  cigar  box  containing 
$1,2(X).  De  Caluwe  was  returning  from 
a  bank,  where  he  had  cashed  pay  checks 
for  other  Tribune  employes. 


CULTIVATION 

A  GOOD  publication  stays 
Sood  because  its  execu¬ 
tive  always  is  watching  for  new 
material,  constantly  keeping  a 
youngster  or  two  in  training  to 
fill  vacancies  or  to  prepare  for 
special  tasks. 

Well  trained  men  of  all  ages 
and  degrees  of  experience  are 
available  in  every  part  of 
America. 

They  are  registered  with  the 
Personnel  Bureau,  a  nonprofit 
service  operated  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  for  its  members — 
all  chosen  in  the  past  two 
decades  from  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  students  and  practitioners 
of  journalism. 

For  prompt  assistance,  write  or 
wire — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 
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836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PERRY  JOURNAL  SOLD 

The  Perry  (Okla.)  Journal  has  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Williams  and  James 
Skewes  to  Wesley  K.  Leatherock,  from 
whom  they  purchased  the  paper  in  1927. 
Leatherock  will  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Williams,  who  resigns  as  editor 
has  not  announced  his  future  plans. 
James  Skewes  is  publisher  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  (Miss.)  Star  and  the  iMurel 
(Miss.)  Leader.  Leatherock  after 
leaving  Perry  in  1927  established  the 
Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News  which  he 
sold  to  Eugene  Pulliam  in  1929.  Later 
he  purchased  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Evening  News  and  established  the 
Morning  Journal,  which  he  later  sold 
to  C.  E.  Faulk,  former  publisher  of  the 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  in  1931. 

JOINS  GOTHAM  AGENCY 

Kenneth  Fickett,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  radio  program  creation,  has  joined 
Gotham  Advertising  Company.  New 
York,  as  that  agency’s  radio  director. 
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STORY  OF  KIDNAPING 
WITHHELD  BY  DAILIES 

K.  C.  Jounud'Post  and  Star  Acceded 
to  Request  of  City  Manager 
— Staffs  on  Duty  for 
30  Hours 

Staffs  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  were 
on  duty  continuously  from  11  o’clock 
Saturday  morning.  May  27,  to  5  o’clock 
Sunday  afternoon  while  Miss  Mary 
McElroy,  daughter  of  City 
Henry  F.  McElroy,  was  in  the  hands 
of  kidnapers. 

Twenty-nine  hours  after  Miss  Mc¬ 
Elroy,  24  years  old,  had  been  kid¬ 
naped  by  two  men  from  her  home  and 
forced  to  write  a  note  to  her  father, 
setting  out  the  kidnapers'  demands  for 
$60,000,  the  newspapers  printed  their 
first  news  of  the  crime.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  extra  editions  published  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  by  both  papers. 

When  City  Manager  McElroy  was 
informed  Saturday  his  daughter  had 
been  kidnaped,  he  summoned  Dick 
Smith,  managing  editor  oT  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Post,  and  Roy  Roberts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Star,  to  his  home.  When 
Mr.  McElroy  explained  that  the 
safety  and  probable  speedy  return  of 
his  daughter  depended  upon  the  news¬ 
papers  and  news  .services  withholding 
news  of  the  kidnaping  until  the  victim 
had  been  released,  both  editors  agreed. 

The  McElroy  cas^  sensational  as  it 
was,  was  forced  off  the  front  pages 
by  the  escape  of  eleven  prisoners  from 
the  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing, 
Tuesday  morning,  and  the  kidnaping  of 
the  warden.  A  chase  across  Kansas 
from  north  to  south  followed.  The  con¬ 
victs  split  into  two  groups,  one  with 
the  warden  as  prisoner,  and  the  second 
taking  three  women  holiday  motorists 
with  them  in  a  stolen  car.  It  was  a 
difficult  story  to  follow,  with  its  rapidly 
changing  scene  of  action  and  conflicting 
reports. 

As  soon  as  the  break  occurred,  the 
Star  sent  Harry  Hannon,  Bernard 
Turnbull  and  Will  Radfor^  photog¬ 
rapher,  from  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
office,  to  Lansing.  Qyde  Roberts  of 
the  Kansas  office  kent  in  touch  with  the 
chase  by  telephone.  Wednesday,  when 
it  was  learned  tb“  women  captives  had 
been  rele^ed  at  Pleasanton,  Kan.,  John 
M.  Collins  _  of  the  main  office,  and 
Albert  Robinson,  Kansas  office,  with 
Earl  Hense,  photographer,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  that  angle.  D.  L.  Hartley 
went  to  Lansing  to  interview  the  warden 
and  two  guards,  who  had  been  freed 
near  Welch,  Okla. 

The  McElroy  kidnaping,  in  its  various 
angles,  including  pictures,  required 
thirty-two  columns  of  space  in  the 
Times,  morning  edition  of  the  Star, 
Monday.  The  prison  break  story  nearly 
equalled  it,  but  was  spread  over  three 
or  four  issues. 

At  10:35  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  the  Journal- 
Post  got  the  flash  on  the  prison  break 
and  made  over  page  one  for  a  bulletin 
story  for  the  noon  edition.  George 
Cauffien,  irfiotographer  and  John  John- 
sen,  state  editor,  had  been  through  the 
prison  the  day  before  getting  pictures 
as  Johnsen  had  a  tip  that  trouble  was 
imminent.  In  the  first  home  edition, 
the  Journal-Post  had  a  complete  run¬ 
ning  story,  a  story  on  the  kidnaping  of 
^ree  Kansas  City  women  by  convicts, 
interior  and  air  pictures  of  prison,  a 
picture  of  the  warden  and  of  the  break 
leaders. 

Early  accounts  were  furnished  by  R. 
D.  Pavne,  secretary  to  Warden  Prather 
and  Ward  Kehler,  editor  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  Chronicle.  Cauthen  and  William 
Secrest  followed  the  convicts  and  their 
captives  into  Eastern  Kansas  and  Mel 
Junghans,  photograirfier  and  Gilbert 
Smith,  reporter accompanied  police  and 
deputy  sheriffs  into  the  chase  territory. 
Tom  Root  obtained  pictures  and  story 
on  the  women  kidnaped  by  the  convicts. 

After  staying  on  the  story  all  day 
Tuesday  until  9  o’clock  at  night,  Jung¬ 
hans  went  back  to  Lansing,  where  he 
remained  up  all  night  and  got  pictures 
of  the  warden  and  guards  being  returned. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

PRICES  CREEP  UPWARD 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher — Press  ser¬ 
vice  reports  of  a  general  upward  trend 
in  retail  prices  throughout  the  nation 
will  not  be  questioned  if  publishers  will 
take  the  trouble  carefully  to  check  the 
advertising  copy  appearing  in  their 
papers.  Things  are  decidedly  going  up. 

When  the  prosperity  chart  sagged  and 
finally  broke  down  completely  this  past 
Winter  the  advertisers’  three-year-old 
complaint  against  unreduced  newspaper 
rates  became  a  powerful  consideration. 
Ever  since  the  crash  pinched  retailers’ 
bank  accounts,  most  newspapers  have 
been  on  the  defensive  about  their  rates. 
“We  are  selling  meat  at  half  the  price 
we  used  to  get,”  the  butcher  moans; 
“why  don’t  you  fellows  bring  down 
your  advertising  rates?” 

It  cannot  all  be  the  butcher’s  fault. 
Much  of  the  blame  falls  on  newspapers 
for  having  failed  carefully  to  check 
retail  price  indices  and  maintain  a  rate 
in  accordance  therewith.  Misled  by 
profits  from  volume,  many  publishers 
^iled  to  establish  a  rate  which  would 
yield  them  a  fair  return  when  the  de¬ 
pression  hit  and  volume  fell  off. 

Today  our  butchers  are  raising  the 
price  of  beefsteak.  It  may  be  a  mere 
cent  or  two  per  pound,  but  the  trend  is 
upward.  If  retail  prices  are  to  mount, 
and  present  indications  point  to  such 
a  tendency,  then  the  publisher  owes  it 
to  himself  and  his  employes  to  make 
proportionate  increases,  it  may  be  only 
a  cent  or  two,  in  his  local  rates  as  new 
contracts  are  considered. 

When  the  nation  takes  its  next  eco¬ 
nomic  fall,  the  papers  which  will  again 
suffer  are  those  which  fail  right  now 
very  gradually  to  adjust  their  local  rate 
to  the  present  very  gradual  increasing 
retail  price  index. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  C. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  “NO.” 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher — In  13  years 
of  ad-peddling  (on  three  different  sheets) 
the  age-old  problem  of  “publicity”  has 
troubled  me,  along  with  all  others,  I 
suppose.  Those  papers  wherein  adver¬ 
tising  space  is  most  valuable  to  the 
advertiser  of  course  get  the  greatest 
number  of  requests  for  free  publicity. 

Personally,  in  all  the  years  I’ve  read 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  the  many 
suggestions,  comments  apropos  the  “free 
space”  evil,  have  I  ever  had  such  good 
results  in  saying  “no”  as  lately,  since 
“inaugurating,”  if  you  please’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan: 

One  of  our  local  advertisers,  known 
as  our  city’s  most  insistent  “publicity” 
seekers,  handed  yours-truly  ffie  usual 
two  pages  of  double-spaced  “news” 
along  with  two-column  mat,  with  the 
comment :  “Here’s  something  you 

should  run  in  your  paper  today.” 

We  acknowledged  it  was  good,  with : 
“This  certainly  should  help  the  sales 
of  - s.” 

Advertiser:  “Yes,  that’s  something 
they’ll  all  want  to  Imow.” 

Ad.  Solicitor:  “Then,  it’s  advertising, 
and  will  be  charged  for.” 

Advertiser:  “Certainly  not;  that’s 
just  a  good  news  story.” 

Ad.  Solicitor:  “Well,  if  it  has  no 
value  to  you  as  advertising,  certainly 
it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether 
we  publish  the  article  or  not.  And  if 
it  has  no  advertising  value,  we  don’t 
think  it  has  a  news  value.” 

Cordially, 

_ H.  L.  T. 

SEMI-WEEKLY’S  LINAGE  RECORD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  Tues¬ 
day,  May  9,  the  Norwood  (Mass.)  Mes¬ 
senger  published  1,112  inches  of  paid 
advertising,  and  on  Friday,  May  12, 
1,744  inches.  The  total  amount,  2,856, 
is  more  display  advertising  than  this 
newspaper  has  ever  published  in  any 
single  week,  excluding  Christmas  or 
special  town  wide  sale  weeks. 

We  ^e  wondering  how  tnis  com¬ 
pares  with  other  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  countiy. 
One  store  used  four  pages  in  Tuesday 
and  four  again  in  Friday,  a  total  of 


eight  pages  in  a  single  week,  which 
again  is  a  record  for  us,  no  other  store 
or  advertiser  ever  having  used  as  many 
as  this  in  one  week. 

Also,  would  you  kindly  tell  us  ap¬ 
proximately  how  many  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
now  running  colored  comic  supple¬ 
ments.  We  intend  to  use  this  feature 
next  month  and  wonder  how  many  other 
country  newspapers  are  doing  the  same. 

Norwood  Messenger 

S.  S.  Silverman, 
Advertising  Manager. 

AN  IMPOSTOR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  have 
information  that  a  man  unknown  to  us 
is  calling  upon  business  firms  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  adjoining  states  posing  as 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean.  This  person  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  poorly  printed  card,  bearing 
the  name  of  Thomas  C.  Gorman,  and 
the  additional  information  underneath 
his  name,  “Advertising  Manager  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean.” 

We  believe  you  would  be  doing  others 
as  well  as  ourselves  a  great  service  if 
you  would  publish  the  fact  that  this 
man  is  an  impostor,  and  is  making  an 
attempt  to  win  confidence  in  order  to 
cash  checks  which,  of  course,  are  worth¬ 
less. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  anything 
that  you  could  do  in  the  matter  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  publicity. 

J.  T.  Griscom,  Advertising  Director, 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


FIRST  COLLEGE  DAILY 

Editor  &  Publisher — For  the  sake 
of  record.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Daily  lUini,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  not  the  first 
college  ^ily  founded  in  this  country, 
as  you  had  it  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the 
magazine.  [Editor  &  Publisher,  May 
13,  reviewing  new  book  called  “First 
Facts.”] 

You  stated  that  the  Daily  Illini  was 
first  published  in  1907,  its  weekly  pred^ 
cessor  having  been  founded  in  1871.  Thi 
Daily  Californian,  official  publication  (< 
the  University  of  California,  was  e^ 
tablished  as  a  daily  in  1897,  and  had 
existed  as  a  weekly  publication  since  the 
founding  of  the  university  in  1868. 

King  Wilkin, 
Director,  Associated  Students' 
Publications,  University 
of  California. 

SIX-PAGE  LEGAL  NOTICE 

One  of  the  largest  legal  notices  ever 
published  in  a  daily  paper  in  Northern 
New  York  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Plattsburg  Press.  It  is  a  mortgage 
foreclosure  notice  covering  property 
owned  by  the  Witherbee,  Sherman 
Company  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  which 
will  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  lien  of  $3,880,- 
2%.77.  More  than  six  and  one-half 
pages  of  six  point  is  required  to  describe 
the  property,  which  comprises  mineral 
rights,  power  rights,  land  grants,  wood¬ 
lands,  blast  furnaces,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  scattered  throughout  the  counties  of 
(Clinton  and  Essex. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 


Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IKVING  TRUST  COMPANY.  RECEIVES  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknessee— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-pagt 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super- 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Ofic*  ft  Futary . PUintnU,  N,  1 

Naw  Tark  Oiica . 2M  Waat  4lar  SMk 

Ckicaf#  Ofica .  . . .  Maoadntek  lU 


Opportunities  for  Buyer  and  Seller 
are  listed '  on  .  our  Classified  pMe.  If 
you  don’t^find  what  you'. want .thit,.week, 
insert  a  amall  advertisement  stating 
your  needs. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  a  record  as  a  result  producer. 
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PUBLISHERS’  PROPOSAL 

rejected  by  union 

230  Seattle  Printers  Still  Out  in 
Dispute  Over  New  Wage  Con¬ 
tract — Settlement  Hoped 
(or  in  Near  Future 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisueb) 

Seattxe,  June  1 — A  conciliatory  mood 

Kaded  Seattle’s  lockout  tangle  today. 

I  parties  seemed  to  sense  the  ne^ 
tor  some  quick  solution  to  the  present 
Bsatisfactory  situation.  Observers  fore- 
jist  a  settlement  within  a  week  or  two 
liespite  widening  of  the  breach  Sunday 
then  230  members  of  Seattle  typograph- 
^  union  rejected,  after  a  long  session, 
1  new  publishers’  proposal  to  put  the 
giion  back  in  the  Seattle  papers. 

Points  of  issue  outstanding  in  the 
proposal  include: 

1.  A  three-year  contract  with  open¬ 
ing  for  wage  arbitration  only  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

1  Local  arbitration  in  discharge 
cases. 

1  Abrogation  of  S-day  week  rights. 

4.  Abolition  of  union  seniority  or 
priority  on  extra  men. 

5.  Operation  under  I.  T.  U.  1926 
rules  instead  of  1933  rules. 

6.  No  reproduction  or  re-composi- 
tioQ  of  national  advertising. 

7.  Abolition  of  priority  of  regular 
men  laid-ofi  to  reduce  the  force. 

In  outlining  these  points,  the  I.  T.  U. 
through  Edward  J.  Pelkey,  representa- 
rive  who  is  handling  the  Seattle  case, 
termed  the  publishers’  attitude  as  "exact¬ 
ing,"  but  expressed  hope  for  settlement 
of  difficulties  in  the  near  future.  “We 
fed  that  the  problems  we  are  arbitrat¬ 
ing  with  the  publishers  are  not  insur- 
moantable,’’  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Seattle  publishers’  representa- 
thres  would  not  commit  themselves  on 
the  prospects  of  an  immediate  settle¬ 
ment. 

Both  parties  in  the  controversy  took 
their  defense,  and  offense,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  this  week,  the  publishers  in  an  iden¬ 
tical  front-page  statement  in  each  of 
the  three  papers,  and  the  union  in  a 
Lockout  News  which  circulated  in  ex- 
of  450,000  within  a  radius  of  ISO 
miles  of  Seattle.  The  union  concen¬ 
trated  its  guns  on  the  Seattle  Star,  a 
Scripps  League  paper,  long  a  “friend 
of  labor”  and  an  advocate  of  the  five- 
fay  week  in  other  phases  of  industry. 
Explaining  that  the  break  came  over 
ttiority  on  extra  men,  the  papers’  pub¬ 
lic  stateinent  said,  in  part :  “The  pub- 
iahers  did  not,  at  any  time,  seek  to  dis- 
wb  the  seniority  of  regular  situation 
holders.  However,  the  union  refused  to 
permit  the  publishers  to  hire  men  for 
atra  work  in  accordance  with  the 
*eds  of  the  plant.  The  publishers  were 
willing  to  pay  a  good  wage  for  short 
hours  but  were  unwilling  to  tolerate  ex- 
ewiye  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
oaditions  demanded  by  the  union.” 
Union  approval  of  the  present  status 
d  the  negotiations  with  the  publishers 
Vindicated  in  the  fact  that  the  Seattle 
Central  Labor  Council  has  not  yet 
placed  ^e  Seattle  papers  on  the  unfair 
luL 

A  visit  to  Seattle  backshops  revealed 
Ihat  papers  are  being  produced  with 
ronsiderable  typographical  difficulty. 
•*on-union  forces,  housed  by  the  pub- 
fahers  in  Seattle’s  $4,000,000  Olympic 
iBtel,  are  well  paid,  judged  by  union 
standards. 

hull  rejoins  CLOVIS  DAILY 

J.  R.  Hull,  former  editor  of  the 
Llwir  (N.  M.)  Evening  News-Journal 
recently  Chamber  of  Commerce  sec- 
tdary,  has  rejoined  the  daily  as  editor, 
“cceeding  J.  A.  Neill,  who  has  re- 
stpied  to  enter  private  business  at 
Cnbbock,^  Tex.  Mr.  Hull  was  assu¬ 
med  with  his  father,  the  late  E.  E. 
»till,  in  the  publication  of  the  Weekly 
■‘ovis  Journal  for  many  years  before  it 
*canie  a  daily  in  1929. 


N.  C.  MEETING  JULY  19-21 

Annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
Press  Association  will  be  held  July 
^21  at  Manteo  and  Hags  Head. 


GOSS  ORDERS  INCREASE 

1933  Sales  to  Date  Have  Surpassed 
Total  Volume  For  1932 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  May  29 — As  an  indication 
of  business  recovery  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industries,  R.  C.  Corlett,  sec¬ 
retary  and  sales  director  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  here  today  that  orders 
received  for  the  first  four  and  one-half 
months  of  1933  have  already  exceeded 
the  total  volume  of  business  written  dur¬ 
ing  1932  and  are  greater  than  the  1931 
volume  for  the  same  period. 

Recent  orders  for  new  equipment  in¬ 
clude  several  large  press  installations 
in  London,  England,  as  well  as  orders 
for  color  attachments  for  a  number  of 
the  largest  London  newspapers,  Mr, 
Corlett  stated. 

New  stereotype  press  equipment  has 
been  sold  within  the  past  two  months 
to  El  Nacional,  Mexico  City,  Mex. ; 
National  Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Adyertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Ordw) 

1  Time  —  .$•  per  line 

3  Times  —  .4t  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(C«sh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  spsM  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
per  msertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
iusertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  St  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. _ 

_ Accounting  Service _ 

Publishers —  ’ 

Has  the  depression  taught  you  the  vital 
necessity  of  complete  accounting  reeords, 
particularly  departmental  and  cost? 

Have  your  system  revised  to  accurately  yet 
simply  reflect  these,  by  an  accountant 
with  an  exceptionally  thorough  training 
in  the  publishing  business. 

Advice  by  mall  as  to  particular  problems. 
Magazines,  Weeklies,  or  Dallies.  Large  or 
small. 

References  from  outstanding  publishing 
executives.  D-910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Brokers _ 

Newspapers  —  dallies,  weeklies  —  sales, 
mergers.  All  sections.  Highest  references, 
Len  W.  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Michigan. 
Eastern  ofllce,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va.  J.  w.  Mapoles,  representative. _ 

Very  desirable  evening  papers  In  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  All  occupy  exclusive  fields,  are 
earning  profit,  not  over  priced,  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  Torlc. 

Pacific  Coast  daiiy  newspaper  la  offered. 
$60,000  cash  required.  Balance  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  M. 
C.^Mooro,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills, 

_ Special  Opportunities _ 

Real  opportunity  for  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  salesman  who  can  Invest  In  dally 
newspaper  and  printing  plant  having  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects.  State  amount  willing  to 
Invest  and  salary  expected.  D-917,  Editor 
and  Publisher. _ 

■ _ Insurance _ 

Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  policies.  Write  Jim  Q. 
Ferguson,  Vlce-Prea,  Continental  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  St.  Loula  Mo. _ _ _ 

_ Circulation  Promotion _ 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  tlmea” 
Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world's 
record  circulation  builders,  24$  6tb  Ave., 
N.  T.  C. 

Ask  for  affidavits  of  results  (both  in  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWB  PLAN  circulation-building 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWB  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO- 
LIS,  IND.  _ _ 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Dally  in  exclusive  field  In  Southwest  town 
5,000  to  10,000.  Can  pay  half  or  mors 
cash.  No  brokers.  Confidential.  D-942, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  want  to  boy  large  weekly  or  small  or 
medium  dally  in  good  town  near  New  York 
or  Boston.  Cash  to  make  substantial  pay- 
ment.  Box  7,  Fine  Cresk  Mllla  Virginia. 


Jersey  Weekly,  priced  leas  than  $10,000. 
Submit  full  statement  of  tangible  assets 
and  NST  Income.  D-t4t,  Editor  St  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

Will  buy  Wisconsin  Dally  Paper.  Write 
D-919.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Record;  Lee  M. 
Beard  Company,  Detroit;  and  Coopera¬ 
tive  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago,  have  placed 
an  order  for  a  specially  designed  roto¬ 
gravure  press.  Butler  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  made  a  complete  installation 
consisting  of  several  special  Cox-0- 
Type  presses  for  circular  printing.  In 
addition,  Goss  company  has  received 
many  small  orders  for  press  attach¬ 
ments  and  small  rebuilt  press  equip¬ 
ments. 

‘‘From  every  indication  and  number  of 
inquiries  received,  the  publishers  are 
most  optimistic  about  the  future  and 
many  are  planning  on  the  increase  and 
replacement  of  press  equipment  during 
the  year,”  said  Mr.  Corlett. 

Contrary  to  the  general  policy  of 
business  during  the  depression,  Goss 
company  has  maintained  its  advertising 
volume  at  normal  levels  and  has  kept  its 
selling  organization  intact.  The  re¬ 
search  and  development  departments 
have  worked  full  time  and  overtime 
throughout  the  depression. 

_ Help  Wanted _ 

Adverthtlng  Man — Permanent  poaitlon  for 
first  class  man  who  can  lay  out  and  sell 
copy.  Prefer  one  with  middle  western 
experience.  26,000  town.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails,  photograph  and  salary  wanted  to 

D-947,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor  for  dally  newspaper  in  middle 
western  city  of  26,000.  Young  man  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  Republican  editorial  page. 
Must  be  good  contact  man.  Write  D-946, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Bxporlenced  reporter  for  20,000  Mid-West 
city.  No  "cub"  but  capable  man  to  handle 
general  city  news  accurately  and  Inter¬ 
estingly;  also  suburban  news  editor,  fully 
competent  to  develop  farm  and  community 
news  coverage  of  four  counties,  contacting 
sixty  correspondents  and  other  news 
sources  with  car;  give  full  details.  Includ¬ 
ing  age,  history  of  experience,  married  or 
single,  photo  if  possible,  naming  minimum 

salary.  D-943,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Feature  Salesmen  to  sell  "Ways  To  Make 
Money"  columns — timely,  self-help  sugges¬ 
tions  for  people  of  all  classes.  You’ll  like 
It.  Makes  an  excellent,  profitable  sideline. 
Editors,  circulation  managers  Interested. 
Advertised  nationally.  Write  Emerson 
Brown,  Buckeye  Bldg..  Akron,  O. 

Situations  Wanted 

Accountant  —  Business  Manager  —  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments.  Business  man- 
systematizing,  income  tax,  and  consolida¬ 
tions  for  6  years.  Well  equipped  with 
ability  and  experience  for  promotional  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  surveya  Re¬ 
sourceful  and  enterprising,  make  friends 
easily.  Age  $6,  married.  References  fur¬ 
nished  from  advertisers  and  clients.  D-923, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager — Solicitor,  12  years* 
successful  linage  builder,  under  40,  Inter¬ 
ested  where  real  opportunity  exists.  Also 
successful  sport  writer  of  known  ability. 
A-1  References.  D-944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation  Manager — I  know  a  first  class, 
reliable,  honest  and  efficient  circulation 
manager  now  out  of  employment  and  Im¬ 
mediately  available  due  to  consolidation;  a 
man  of  wide  experience  In  handling  city 
and  country  circulations  In  a  city  of 
60,000.  Write  me  If  you  need  such  a 
man  and  I  will  convey  your  message. 
Address  H.  S.  Jewell,  Springfield,  Mis- 

sourl. _ 

Circulation — 

Well-known,  well  trained,  honest,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  seeks  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  In  New  York  City  or  within  60  miles 
of  city.  No  experiment.  D-928,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced,  who  put 
an  evening  paper  from  192  copies  to  28,000 
in  four  years,  in  a  city  of  260,000.  Has 
changed  two  semi-weeklies  Into  dallies; 
one.  In  a  town  of  10,000  population,  to 
8,400  circulation  in  three  years.  Also  ex¬ 
perience  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
combination.  Experienced  with  all  phases 
of  Independent  carrier  and  district  man¬ 
ager  system.  General  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  In  all  Its  branches.  D-939, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation — Experienced  Boy  Carrier  Or¬ 
ganization,  Promotion,  successfully  changed 
two  combinations  and  one  morning  from 
men  to  boy  carriers  under  all  kinds  of 
adverse  conditions.  Capable  of  handling 
any  position.  Fourteen  years'  experience 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo.  Age  33. 

D-948,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager;  29,  married.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Remuneration  secondary  to  op¬ 
portunity.  Capable,  ambitious.  Refer¬ 
ences.  D-949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editor,  notable  13-year  dally  and  weekly 
record,  wishes  to  return  to  newspaper 
from  business  field.  Any  capacity.  D-937, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Editor  and  Writer,  college  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  newspapers,  feature  sections, 
trade  papers,  former  owner  and  publisher 
of  a  trade  publication,  desires  position 
with  organization  where  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  as  business  profits  re¬ 
turn.  D-936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Local  Coliunnlst,  unique  feature,  short, 
snappy  paragraphs  chuck  full  of  local  (al¬ 
ways  new)  names.  Said  to  be  the  most 
widely  read  part  of  the  paper — a  paper 
that  has  gained  circulation  since  January. 
Supposed  to  be  a  bowling  success.  Desire 
change  because  of  cuts.  Want  to  get  In 
an  optimistic  atmosphere.  Age  32.  Go 
anywhere.  D-922,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publisher,  here’s  your  chance  to  corral 
a  high-class  man.  I  know  all  phases  of 
the  business  end  and  lots  of  the  "up¬ 
stairs.”  On  small  city  dally  would  com¬ 
bine  business  management  with  some  other 
departmenL  Also  open  for  magazine  cir¬ 
culation  branch  office.  Personal  habits 
ensure  ability  and  reliability.  Good  mixer. 
References  of  course.  Job  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  salary  secondary.  Let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether.  Edward  Armstrong,  926  Geary 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Newspaper  editor,  an  authority  on  world 
politics  and  economics,  not  only  familiar 
with  affairs  In  the  United  States,  but  also 
with  conditions  In  leading  European  coun¬ 
tries,  seeks  position  of  responsibility  with 
u  reputable  American  newspaper.  Native 
of  Poland,  he  was  educated  In  Vienna 
Commercial  Academy  and  In  London  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
His  experiences  In  politics  cover  eight 
years  in  England,  two  In  Austria,  five  In 
France  and  three  years  In  America.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  leading  English  and 
American  newspapers  and  has  been  foreign 
correspondent  In  leading  European  capitals. 
A  knowledge  of  English,  French.  German. 
Spanish,  Russian  and  Polish  has  helped 
him  In  his  International  work.  Edited 
for  three  years  a  leading  Polish  daily  In 
America.  Published  special  number  of  the 
Financial  Times,  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  government  and  two  years  later  re¬ 
sults  of  a  political  enquiry  In  Belgium  and 
France,  receiving  letters  of  thanks  from 
both  the  Belgian  and  French  government. 
He  has  been  decorated  with  "Del  Hom- 
menaje"  by  the  Spanish  government.  Ho 
also  attended  Important  world  meetings 
In  Paris,  London,  Locarno,  Geneva  and 
Brussels  and  has  wide  personal  knowledge 
of  International  conditions  and  men.  Con¬ 
tributes  from  time  to  time  to  New  York 
Times.  Persons  Interested  are  requested 
t'o  write  to:  E.  de  KleczkowskI,  803  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale — Two  Cottrell  rotary  magazine 
presses.  One  with  two  folders  for  64-page 
magazine  size  and  for  8H''xim'  page. 
The  other  press  takes  16-page  text,  covers 
and  staples,  2-up,  page  size  8H'xllH*’. 
*nte8e  presses  now  running  and  In  good 
condition  and  being  replaced  by  presses  of 
greater  speed  and  page  capacity.  Address 
D-941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale— Duplex  Metropolitan  twenty- 
page  press,  stereotyping  equipment, 
twenty  turtles,  seven  linotypes,  two  Lud- 
lows  and  complete  equipment  for  dally 
newspaper.  Address  T.  W.  Duvall,  Bust- 
ness  Manager.  News  and  Leader  Press, 
Springfield,  MlssourL 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Boy — 21 H”  cut-off,  four-deck 
single  width  Webb  Press.  D-940.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 


350  Madison  Ave. 


New  York 


One  Advertiser  Writes: 


“The  fact  that  you  recommended  me  to  the 
publisher  who  is  now  my  employer  is  greatly 
appreciated.  I  have  found  that  a  Classified  Ad 
means  real  Classified  Service.*’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  3,  1933 


SHoemK^THiRnr 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


Arthur  Brisbane  in  his  “To¬ 
day”  referred  to  “off  agin,  on 
agin,  gone  agin.  Finnigan.” 

Two  days  later,  Franklin  P.  Adams 
(F.P..\.)  in  Xcu’  York  Herald  Tribune 
remarked  that  Mr.  Brisbane  might  have 
given  credit  to  the  author  of  that 
phrase,  “the  late  Strickland  Gillilan.” 

Strickland  Gillilan,  famed  Washing¬ 
ton  writer  and  lecturer,  wired  Grafton 
Wilcox,  managing  editor  of  Herald 
Tribune:  “Tell  the  late  F.P.A.  I  still 
live”  and  to  F.P.A.  he  wrote:  “Late, 
me  eye!  Don’t  ever  accept  any  state¬ 
ment  of  my  demise  except  over  my  sig¬ 
nature.” 

F.P.A.  replied  congratulating  “Strick” 
on  his  restraint  in  refraining  from 
quoting  Mark  Twain’s  “greatly  exag¬ 
gerated”  and  admitted  the  Washington 
humorist  was  "more  alive  than  I  am.” 
*  *  * 

Anew  England  editor  rises  to 

ask :  “Would  Lowell  Thomas  care 
to  appease  our  curiosity  as  to  what  his 
telephone  charges  to  Geneva  were,  say 
on  May  22,  to  obtain  material  for  his 
6.45  o’clock  broadcast  on  the  Norman 
H.  Davis  speech — if  there  were  any 
telephone  charges?” 

«  *  * 

Letter  received  by  the  editor  of 

'  New  i’ork  Herald  Tribune:  “Sir 
— Take  notice  that  on  and  after  this 
date  I  quit  reading  your  paper.  The 
sports  is  all  right,  but  there  ain’t  enough 
dirt  on  page  one.” 

m  *  * 

This  gem  from  C-hicago  Daily 
News: 

SAD  IS  THE  LIFE 

Sad  is  the  life  of  a  gal  who  has  wed 
A  guy  with  the  desire  to  write  in  his 
head; 

Readin’  or  workin’  or  standin’  or  sittin’. 
The  gal  has  to  hear  the  stuff  the  guy’s 
written. 

She  is  the  dog  that  first  samples  his 
stuff — 

The  life  that  she  leads  is  what  I  call 
tough ! 

Fred  B.  Mann’s  Wife. 

*  »  * 

Best  news  story  of  the  week  con¬ 
cerning  a  newspaperman,  as  we  see 
things,  was  that  Clark  Howell,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  .Associated  Press,  had  de¬ 
clined  with  thanks  five  first-class  am¬ 
bassadorships — Brazil,  .Argentina,  Chile, 
Turkey  and  Poland — because  he  felt  he 
was  needed  more  at  home  than  abroad. 
The  incident  brought  from  Washington 
Post  the  following  jocular  comment: 
“Josephus  may  add  to  his  fame  1^  con¬ 
summating  treaties  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  between  Anahuac  and  the  Colos¬ 
sus  of  the  North,  and  Robert  may  do 
yeoman  service  by  faciliuting  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  two  great  powers  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  so  called.  But  Clark,  reveling  in 
Georgia  ix-aches  and  scuppernongs  in 
their  season,  and  keeping  the  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  right  road  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  admonitions  of  The  Constitution, 
will  be  the  happiest  of  the  trio'." 

Mr.  Howell  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for 
more  than  30  years.  Comment  on  the 
political  power  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  superfluous  in  these  columns. 

•  «  » 

Sweatshop  conditions  in  some 
Eastern  cities  have  become  so  ter¬ 
rible,  in  the  depression,  that  newspaper¬ 
men  are  attacking  them,  about  as  they 
were  forced  to  do  back  in  1900.  One 
of  the  best  exposes  I  have  seen  appeared 
in  Boston  Sunday  Adtvrtiser  and  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  naming  names  and  telling 


of  the  harrowing  plight  of  poor  working 
women  and  children.  College  girls  were 
employed  to  procure  the  evidence.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  we  thought  the  sweat¬ 
shop  evil  had  been  outlived  in  .America. 
*  *  * 

Another  striking  expose  of  sweat¬ 
shops  started  last  week  in  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lynett,  the  doughter  of  E.  J.  Lynett, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Times.  Miss 
Lynett  is  a  member  of  the  news  staff. 
Under  an  assumed  name  she  got  jobs  in 
various  Scranton  factories  where  men’s 
and  women’s  clothes  are  made.  In  her 
first  story  she  showed  that  in  one  plant 
the  average  pay  of  girls  was  $1.58  a 
week  and  that  one  had  to  be  considered 
an  expert  to  rate  on  a  time  basis  of  $5 
a  weex.  In  order  to  get  a  job  worth 
$1.58  per  week,  a  girl  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  for  one  week  without 
pay.  Miss  Lynett  brought  out  the  fact 
that  one  shop  where  gross  abuses  pre¬ 
vailed  was  brought  to  Scranton  through 
the  activities  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  that  the  company  was  first  to 
pledge  its  membership  in  the  drive 
stag^  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the 
Chamber.  Miss  Lynett  is  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College  in  Washington  and  has 
been  on  the  Times  staff  for  several 
years. 

*  *  * 

The  morale  of  the  American  peopl^ 
patient  forbearance,  magniticent  sell- 
control,  exhibited  in  four  yeap  of  eco¬ 
nomic  strangulation,  is  a  social  pheno¬ 
menon  which  can  be  explained  in  many 
ways.  Basically,  I  believe,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  really  love  this 
form  of  government  and  prefer  to  make 
great  sacrifices  rather  than  rise  to  over¬ 
throw  it,  merely  to  avenge  the  cruelty 
involved  in  widespread  unemployment 
and  poverty  in  a  land  overflowing  with 
resources  and  natural  opportunities. 
Another  view  is  that  the  American 
working  people  have  felt  themselves  so 
whipped  they  possessed  no  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance.  Still  another  view  is  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  so  committed  to  laissez- 
faire  and  “rugged  individualism”  that 
the  people  take  defeat  as  a  part  of  the 
game  and  stand  by  in  bewilderment 
awaiting  a  miraculous  recovery.  There 
are  other  equally  interesting  explana¬ 
tions,  but  one  which  appeals  to  reason 
is  that  we  do  not  blow  up  in  revolution 
because  we  have  a  sound  hope  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  and  a  squarer  deal.  This  hope 
is  rationalized  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  live  in  ignorance  of  public 
affairs,  as  do  the  people  of  nations  that 
recently  have  been  swept  by  revolution. 
For  instance,  the  exposure  of  sweat¬ 
shop  conditions,  by  free  newspapers, 
must  convince  the  people  that  even  such 
brutal  outrages  as  working  a  woman 
for  a  week  on  a  $1.58  wage,  are  only 
instances  of  an  unequal  system  that  is 
susceptible  of  correction  by  legal  and 
peaceful  means.  It  is  when  the  fires  of 
popular  indignation  smolder  underneath 
the  political  fabric,  with  nothing  done 
about  them  and  no  one  seeming  to  care, 
that  men  see  red.  We  feel  hopeful 
when  the  press  is  free  and  reporting  the 
facts  about  hypocritical  chambers  of 
commerce  covering  up  $1.58  wage 
slavery,  millions  out  of  work  for  years, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  roaming 
the  land,  a  million  persons  living  on 
barter,  one  bank  out  of  every  eight 
closed,  and  even  such  impressive  news 
in  high  places  as  that  Morgan  and  his 
partners  dodged  their  income  taxes 
through  the  technicalities  of  a  law  favor¬ 
ing  the  rich  as  against  the  working 
poor,  and  that  they  subsidized  the  gov¬ 
erning  circle  with  “ground-floor”  stock 
issues,  and  that  even  the  mighty  head  of 
the  nation’s  largest  bank  manipulated 


his  private  fortune  to  escape  honest  tax¬ 
ation.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  stuff  only  when  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  The  scandalous  exposures  of 
this  day,  humiliating  and  embittering  as 
they  are,  nevertheless  provide  the  steam 
exhaust  which  saves  the  national  boiler 
from  being  blown  to  bits. 

*  « 

MISS  VIRGINIA  GARSIDE  steps 
directly  from  the  University  of 
Nevada  journalism  school,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1933,  to  the  editorship 
of  Tonopah  Times-Bonansa,  the  only 
woman  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
her  state.  In  addition  to  university 
training.  Miss  Garside  worked  for  a 
year  as  a  reporter  on  Las  Vegas  Re- 
inew-Journal,  of  which  her  father,  F. 
F.  Garside,  is  publisher.  Alice  Doherty, 
another  former  Nevada  student,  is  news 
editor  of  Las  Vegas  Age,  morning  daily 
in  the  Boulder  dam  city. 

*  *  * 

Editor  &  publisher  isn’t 

much  on  bragging  about  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  its  victories,  its  proud  moments. 
We  rarely  say  we  “told  ’em  so.”  No 
doubt  it  is  a  weakness  and  there’s  a 
deep  fault  in  our  promotion  department. 
Still,  I  rather  enjoy  that  method  of 
publishing.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  the  reader  knows  when  a  publica¬ 
tion  has  scored  some  sort  of  little  tri¬ 
umph  in  its  half-acre  of  the  busy  world 
and  would  only  be  pained  by  flamboyant 
reminders.  However,  if  you  will  par¬ 
don  a  slight  deviation  from  a  good  rule. 
I’d  blushingly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  October  10th.  1925,  this  flag  of 
freedom  shouted  from  the  journalistic 
house-top  this  unpopular  sentiment: 

“We  believe  that  income  tax  returns 
are  public  documents  and  as  such  should 
be  open  to  public  inspection:  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  legality  of  a  procedure  so  true 
to  the  traditions  of  our  constitutional 
government  should  be  questioned.  No 
one  has  ever  convinced  us  that  there  is 
the  slightest  difference  in  principle  be¬ 
tween  publishing  Federal  income  tax 
returns  and  returns  on  real  estate  or 
{)ersonal  property,  and  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  concealing  the  latter  from 
view  because  publication  might  embar¬ 
rass  someone.  Secrecy  in  the  affairs  of 
government  always  leads  to  woe  and  is 
repugnant  to  free  men.  Senator  Nor¬ 
ris,  of  Nebraska,  says  that  not  only 
does  publicity  tend  to  bring  about  more 
honesty  in  tax  returns,  more  careful  re¬ 
porting  of  income,  but  also  encourages 
proper  legislation.  Secrecy  makes  for 
inaccuracy  and  inequality.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  all  about  the  pub¬ 
lic  business.  Print  income  tax  returns, 
or  leave  them  out,  at  will ;  exercise  your 
news  judgment;  but  don’t  uphold  a  law 
which  makes  news  a  secret  in  the  hands 
of  the  agents  of  government.” 

*  *  « 

WE  said  that,  and  similar  things, 
but  there  were  few  sympathizers 
with  the  cause.  Indeed,  one  newspaper¬ 
man  subscriber  was  so  outraged  that  he 
dared  us  to  print  our  own  incomes, 
which  bet  we  coppered  in  the  next  issue, 
showing  up  our  modest  but  honest  pay¬ 
ments.  The  Federal  secrecy  rule  was 
adopted,  with  song  and  praise  from 
coast  to  coast,  with  only  a  few  edi¬ 
torial  exceptions  along  the  way.  We 
dissenters  were  ground  into  the  dust. 
But  we  rise  again  to  assert  that  secret 
income  tax  reporting  is  an  evil;  that 
secrecy  has  enabled  unmeasured  fraud 
against  the  government;  that  secrecy  is 
the  reason  the  income  tax  law  is  so 
cockeyed  that  I  pay  more  taxes  some 
years  than  Morgan  and  all  his  partners ; 
that  it  is  the  old-old  story  over  again — 
pull  down  the  shutters  of  government 
and  corruption  quickly  crawls  in  and 
thrives;  finally,  that  there  isn’t  apy  sub¬ 
stitute  for  public  ventilation  of  public 
affairs  in  a  democracy.  The  only  way 
the  Government  has  profited  from 
secret  tax  returns,  to  date,  has  been  in 
nailing  A1  Capone  and  fellow  racketeers 
for  income  tax  frauds  when  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  prosecute  them  for  their 
major  crimes.  But  this  isn’t  enough; 
so  I’m  all  for  new  legislation  to  enable 
full  publication  of  income  tax  returns. 


News  comes  to  me  from  Miami  i 
the  Herald,  owned  by  Frank 
Shutts,  and  the  Neivs,  owned  by  Ja 
M.  Cox,  have  formed  a  new  agree 
regarding  radio  relations.  Here 
they  will  not  publish  radio  programs 
all.  They  were  killed  out  of  both  pap 
on  May  6  and  will  not  again  appear, 
editorial  in  the  Herald  explained:  “P 
many  years,  while  radio  broadcas 
was  in  what  might  be  termed  the  sci 
tific  stage  of  its  development,  the  H 
aid,  in  common  with  a  great  many  otl 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  f, 
tured  progress  of  the  radio  industry  I 
cause  it  was  something  new  in  | 
world,  somthing  different,  a  mat 
which  was  of  public  moment,  in  view 
the  vast  commercial  potentialities  of 
ture  communication  through  the  air. 

“Now  that  these  commercial  po 
tialities  have  become  realities  and 
broadcasting  is  on  the  same  comm 
plane  as  any  other  form  of  busi 
the  Herald,  in  common  with  a  g 
many  other  newspapers  throughout 
country,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  time  has  arrived  for  radio  br 
casters  themselves  to  inform  the  ’ll! 
of  their  wares,  rather  than  for  the  ne 
paper  to  do  so  for  them  at  its  o 
expense. 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  r 
broadcasting  is  a  business,  just  as 
as  a  newspaper  is  publish^  for  busi 
reasons.  The  radio  companies  are 
by  advertisers  for  putting  programs- 
the  air,  just  as  newspapers  are  paid 
printing  advertisements  in  their  col 
If  the  radio  broadcaster  finds  his  i 
of  communicating  with  the  public  to 
inadequate  to  properly  inform  post 
listeners  as  to  his  programs,  then 
should  pay  for  newspaper  space  to 
form  the  public,  just  as  merchants,  t 
ters  and  other  businesses  inform 
people  of  their  wares  through  the 
dium  of  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  radio  companies,  accustomel 
having  their  programs  published  fre* 
charge,  have  refused  to  pay  for  this 
vice  furnished  by  the  newspapers, 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  r 
companies  charge  advertisers  for  the 
of  their  time  on  the  air.  During 
period  in  which  the  Herald  was  br 
casting  news  items,  it  never  used  a  i 
ute’s  time  which  was  not  paid  for  by  ^ 
Herald. 

“The  Herald  feels  that  if  the 
stations  want  the  people  to  know 
they  will  put  on  the  air  today  and 
day,  they  should  tell  the  people  t 
selves.  It  is  the  radio  companies’ 
ness  to  advertise  their  wares  and  . 
that  of  the  Herald.  It  would  be  as  fi 
to  ask  the  radio  stations  to  an 
free  the  names  and  goods  offered 
advertisers  who  will  be  represents 
tomorrow’s  Herald  as  it  is  to  ask 
Herald  to  print  a  list  of  tomorrow’s 
vertisers  and  their  programs  free 
charge.” 

*  *  * 

For  50  years  William  J.  Boen  ’ 
worked  in  various  capacities  in 
mechanical  department  of  the  New  Yi 
Evening  Post,  at  present  a  proofrer' 
The  other  day,  coming  to  work  ' 
Brooklyn  subway  train,  Mr.  Boers 
fellow  passengers  found  themselves 
denly  dashed  off  their  feet  by  a  te 
collision  of  the  train  with  another 
The  proofreader  was  hurt,  but  ma 
to  get  to  the  street  where  he  ope 
telephone  to  the  office  and  gave 
desk  an  accurate  and  lively  a 
of  the  accident,  including  the  nai 
some  of  the  injured  passengers.  It 
a  beat.  With  the  story  cleaned  up 
Boers  thought  of  his  own  injuries 
accepted  medical  treatment.  All 
which  is  a  gay  way  to  celebrate 
50th  newspaper  anniversary,  and  I 
the  Post  better  than  ever  for  i 
Mr.  Boers  full  credit  for  his  ac 
ment  in  its  news  columns. 
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The  new  President  of  H; 

James  B.  Conant,  gave  Boston 
writers  a  thrill  by  talking  with  th 
an  hour  when  he  took  office.  Pn 
Lowell  relentlessly  resisted  news 
men  for  many  years,  fleeing  from 
licity  as  if  it  were  poison. 
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